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PAINTED BY NEYSA MORAN Mc MEIN 


Norma Talma dge 





McCLURE 
PICTURES 
present a series 
of seven five- 
reel photo- 
plays,each play 
exemplify ing 
one of the 
SEVEN DEAD- 
LY SINS. The 
first play, “En- 
vy”, will be re- 
leased January 
8th. The other 
plays will im- 
mediately fol- 
low, 


THE 
STARS 


4! Ann Murdock 


in**Envy’’ ; Hol- 
brook Blinn in 
** Pride” ; Nance 
O’*’ Neill in 
“Greed” ; Char- 
lotte Walker in 
“Sloth”: . B. 
Warner in 
** Pretn** s 
Shirley Mason 
in ** Passion”’; 
George LeGuere 
in “The Sev- 


' enth Sin.” 


age 


SHIRLEY MASON as Eve Leslie, 


GEORGE LE GUERE as Adam + 
Moore, the lover b a 
the beloved ag 


Lo 


ae, 


EVE LESLIE IS BESET BY SEVEN DEADLY SINS 


BH LESLIE is young, beautiful, ap- She does not know that Seven Deadly Sins 
pealing. Wealth, luxury, social suc- wait to ensnare her. Evil men and women— 
cess—all of her heart’s desires—are who embody in their lives the Seven Deadly 
within her reach. But they have a price! Sins—set themselves to defeat Adam and his 
Adam Moore is a young American with friends. Eve Leslie’s soul is the stake. 
ideals. He is struggling to gain success— Will Eve come out of the crucible un- 
and the heart of Eve Leslie. scathed? Will her lover win her in the face 
Eve admires of the insidious 
Adam and yet— forces arrayed 
other men offer her against him? 
immediate wealth 
and social power. 
She is tempted to 
take the short 
and easy road 


“= MY CLURE PICTURES 


Released by SUPERPICTURES, Inc., N.Y. 
through the Triangle Exchanges 


Stars of all programs appear in McClure Pictures 


Charlotte Walker H. B. Warner 











Go to your 
favorite theatre 
and find out! 














Free! 
Shirley 
Mason’s 
Surprise 
Package! 


Write in margin your 

name and address and 

name and street of theatre 

in which you desire to see 

Seven Deadly Sins. Tear off and 

mail to McClure Pictures , 251 4th 
ve., New York. A Surprise 

Package from the youngest and 
rettiest star of the films will be sent 

you 
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CLYDE LINE 


FLORIDA 


The realization of your dreams of an 
ideal trip to an ideal land. You will find 
all the little luxuries of home, hotel or 
boudoir—the courteous service of every 
employee—the pleasant companionship of 
shipboard acquaintances—the thrill and 
freedom of happy hours at sea. New 
York to Jacksonville stopping at Charles- 
ton, with connections for all Florida East 
and West Coast resorts. 

Circle Tours; going by steamer and re- 
turning by rail ‘with liberal stopover priv- 
ileges. For further particulars address 


» 
Arthur W. Pye, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Pier 36, North River, New York 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








All Advertisements This Section Pays. 
have equal display and 87% of the advertisers 
same good opportuni- < | using this section during 
ties for big results. ” the last eight months 
~~~ have repeated their copy. 
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AGENTS PATENTS 


AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY; FAST OFFICE SELLER; WANTED IDEAS. WRITE FOR LIST OF PATENT BUYERS 
particulars and samples free. One Dip Pen Company, Dept. 1, and Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inven 
Baltimore, Md, — tions. Send sketch for free opinion as to patentability. Our four 
“AMAZING, NEW INVENTION. MARVELOUS ADDING MA- — , iow J. Evaus & Co., Patent Attys., 763 
chine. Retails $7.50. Adds, Subtracts, Multiplies, Divides. — 1 . d , - 
work of $200 machine. Five-year guarantee. Enormous demand. 
Splendid profits. Write quick for trial offer and protected terri- OLD COINS AND STAMPS 


tory. Dept. P, Calculator Corporation, Grand Rapids, Mich, $2 TO $500 EACH PAID FOR HUNDREDS OF COINS 

AGENTS—500% PROFIT: FREE SAMPLES; GOLD SIGN dated before 1910. Send 10 cents for New Illustrated Coin 
letters for store and office windows; anyone can put on. Metallic Value Book, 4x7. Showing guaranteed prices. It may mean your 
Letier Co., 414 N. Clark St., Chicago. fortune. Get posted. Clarke Coin Company, Box 127, Le Roy, 

















AGENTS—GET PARTICULARS OF ONE = THE —_ N.Y. 
paying propositions ever put on the market; something no one else STAMPS SENT ON APPROVA 70% DISCOUN ¥ 
sells: make $4,000 yearly. Address E. M. Feltman, Sales Megr., wamicie ak Mie ee Stig L, AT (0%, ISCOL i T. PRE- 
9743 3rd St., Cincinnati, Ohio gg nl ; — mens required. J. Emory Renoll, Dept. 

AGENTS—MAN AGERS STOP HERE. SELL THE PERRIN |. 

No-Glare for Auto Headlights. Takes out the ‘‘glare’’ without CASIT PAID FOR OLD MONEY OF ALL KINDS: $5.00 FOR 
reducing driving light. Used on every machine. Low in price— certain eagle cents; $7.00 for certain 1853 quarters, ete. Send 
sells like lightning. Makes night driving safe and easy. Passed 4c. Get Large Illustrated Coin Circular. May mean your large 
and recommended by city and state police everywhere. Only prac- profit. Send now. Numismatic Bank, Dept. 75, Fort Worth, 
tical auto-glare device. Put on without tools—never wears out. Texas. 
300,000 in use. Listen: Davis, Texas, cleared $81 one week. 
Wallace, Michigan, made $14 first day. Big, quick profits and PHOTOPLAY TEXT BOOKS 
we guarantee sales. Write today for information. Perrin Mfg. 
Co., 976 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. “HOW TO WRITE A PHOTOPLAY,” BY C. G. WINKOPP 
1342 Prospect Ave., Bronx, New York City. 25 cents. Contains 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES model scenario, ‘‘Where to Sell,’’ ‘‘How to Build Plots,’’ ‘‘Where 
ADVERTISE—25 WORDS IN 100 MONTHLIES $1.25. COPE to Get Plots.’ 

Agency, St. Louis. MAKE BIG MONEY WRITING MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 
LEARN TO COLLECT MONEY. GOOD INCOME: QUICK - aris : a <a . - 
results. Instructive booklet, ‘Skillful Collecting,’’ free. Collectors in spare time. No correspondence oo. Our easy, up-to-date 
Association, 1160 Trust Bldg., Newark, Ohio. Book ‘of Instructions’’ tells how. Contains sample play, list of 
companies buying plays. Send for free details. Special offer now. 

EDUCATIONAL AND INSTRUCTION E-Z% Scenario Company, X609 West 127th St., New York. 


LEARN DANCING. BECOME POPULAR. ALL DANCES WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG OF BEST BOOKS ON WRIT- 

taught by mail; easy, no music. Thousands taught successfully. ing and selling photoplays, short stories, poems. Atlas Publishing 

Write for special offer. W. C. Peak (Graduate Castle House), Co., 894, Cincinnati. 

Dept. 53, 702 Cornelia Ave., Chicago, I i 
HOMB STUDY LEADING TO DEGREES FROM OLD RESI- POULTRY 


dent College. Dr. J. Walker, 6922 Stewart Ave., Chicago. POULTRY PAPER, 44-124 PAGE PERIODICAL, UP TO 

THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION ANNOUNCES A date, tells all you want to know about care and management of 
new correspondence course in Aero-construction and _ design. poultry, for pleasure or profit; four months for 10 cents. Poultry 
A thorough training in Aeronautical Engineering. American School Advocate, Dept. 27, Syracuse, N. 
of Aviation, Dept. 1532, 431 So. Dearborn 8St,, Chicago. 


STENOGRAPHERS ARE WANTED. SHORTHAND IN 30 SALESMEN 


essen. Pay —- /-o Write for booklet to ‘‘Phonography,”’ GET OUR PLAN FOR MONOGRAMING AUTOS, TRUNKS. 
Staton A. Cieveland ni. Traveling Bags, etc., by transfer method. Very large profits. 
GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS Motorists Accessories Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


PLAYS, VAUDEVILLE SKETCHES, MONOLOGUES, DIA- SONGS 
logues, Speakers, Minstrel Material, Jokes, Recitations, Tableaux, “7 . iG 2 é - os cs 
T. S. Denison & Co., Dept. 76, Chicago. Wright 1120 Elm Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. ‘ 

HELP WANTED 


TELEGRAPHY 
FIVE BRIGHT, CAPABLE LADIES TO TRAVEL, DEMON- a ——- 7 — - 
, - . ; - SLEGR: —MORS AN 4ZES ALS q \ 
Goodrich Drug Company, Dept. 59, Omaha, Neb. Largest school—established 42 years. Correspondence courses also. 
GOVERNMENT POSITIONS PAY BIG. GET PREPARED Catalog Free. Dodge’s Institute, Peoria St., Valparaiso, Ind. 
for coming examinations by former Government Examiner. Looklet 
free. Write today. Patterson Civil Service School, Box 3017, TYPEWRITERS AND SUPPLIES 


Rochester, N. ¥ “ = 

Pn ncscnd MR LE . . - —————__-— ; ; LARGEST STOCK OF TYPEWRITERS IN AMERICA— 
WE PAY $80 MONTHLY SALARY AND FURNISH RIG AND Underwoods, one-fourth to one-half manufacturer’s prices. Rented 

expenses: to introduce guaranteed poultry and stock powders. anywhere, applying rent on purchase price; free trial. Installment 

Bigler Company, X-370, Springfield, Tl. wi - payments if desired. Write for catalogue 65. Typewriter Em- 
THOUSANDS GOVERNMENT JOBS OPEN TO MEN—WOMEN. porium (Estab. 1892), 34-36 West Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

$75.00 month. Steady work. Short hours. Common eduaggion 

sufficient. Write immediately for free list of positions now obtain- TYPEWRITING 

able. Franklin Institute, Dept. S-217, Rochester, N. Y. SCENARIOS. MANUSCRIPTS TYPED. 10 CENTS PAGE 

“po YOU WANT A SURE JOB WITH BIG PAY, EASY Nase, same wae a ‘noobie _ 

hours and rapid advance? Write for my big Free book, DW-1449, Marjorie Homer Jones, 322 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 


which tells you how you can get a good Government position. MISCELLANEOUS 


Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. ¢ 
MOTION PICTURE BUSINESS INDIAN BASKETS, BEST MADE. CATALOGUE FREE. 


Gilham, Highland Springs, (Cal. 
BIG PROFITS NIGHTLY. SMALL CAPITAL STARTS YOU. 


No experience needed. Our machines are used and endorsed by FOR 25 CENTS, YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS SPECIAL 
Government institutions. Catalog Free, Capital Merchandise Co., stamped in gold on 3 fine lead pencils. United States Pencil Co., 
510 Franklin Bldg., Chicago. Saginaw, Michigan. 














































































































Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 
THE WORLD’S LEADING MOVING PICTURE PUBLICATION 


Photoplay Magazine 


“The National Movie Publication” 


Copyright, 1916, by the PHOTOPLAY PUBLISHING COMPANY, Chicago 


TULLE LLL LE Ta 


VOL. XI No. 3 
CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY, 1917 
Cover design— Norma Talmadge, painted by Neysa McMein 


Popular Photoplayers 


Anita King, Alan Forrest, Bessie Barriscale, John Bowers, Helen Jerome Eddy, 
Gladys Hulette; Harry Hilliard, Louise Fazenda. 


Harvesting the Serial Alfred A. Cohn 


The real romances of the “‘Continued-next-week.”’ 


Sweet Sobber of the Celluloid ~ Grace Kingsley 
About a girl who cried herself into stardom. Photos by Stagg 


A Regular Toff 
A topping fellah and a talented one is C. Aubrey Smith. 


The Fodder of the Film Stars 


A photographic study in gastronomy at the Ince studio. 


Dickens—The Old and New 


An interesting page of the Oliver Twist revival. 


The Girl on the Calendar 


That’s how she started out but now she is a film star. 


A Fortune for an Idea 
A Chicago woman had the idea and got $10,000 for it. 


Treeing Mae Murray Just to Shoot Her (Photograph) 
The Winter Capital of Reel New York 


More “locations;” this time from Florida’s sun stages. 


Snow White (Short Story) Mrs. Ray Long 


A favorite childhood tale told in a new way. 


Billie Burke in the Title Role of “Motherhood” (Photograph ) 


Rum, Romance and Remorse Kenneth McGaffey 
Pete Props meant well but the director couldn’t see it. - 
Drawings by E. W. Gale, Jr. 


Close-Ups (Editorial) 
Contents continued on next page 


HWE Tee 


Published monthly by the PHOTOPLAY PUBLISHING Co., 350 N. Clark St., Chicago, III. 
EDWIN M. COLvin, Pres. ROBERT M. EASTMAN, Sec.-Treas. 
JAMES R. QuIRK, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. JULIAN JOHNSON, Editor. 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION: $1.50 in United States, its dependencies, Mexico and Cuba; $1.85 to Canada; $2.50 
to foreign countries. Remittances should be made by check, or postal or express money order. 


Caution—Do not subscribe through persons unknown to you. 


Entered at the Postoffice at Chicago, Tll., as Second-class mail matter 
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CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY, 1917—Continued 
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Some Brenon Motions, Reed Emotions. Grant T. Reynard 
Including also a crayoned visit with Clara K. Young. 


Preaching by Pictures 
How the film has become a valuable aid to the minister. 

Shadows of Asia Homer Croy 
The happy hunting ground of the film cowboy. Drawings by Grant Reynard 


West Coast News of National Significance E. W. Gale, Jr. 


The artist records important news in cartoons. 


Financing the Movies Paul H. Davis 
So far the “insiders” have got most of the profits. 


“The Club, James!” K. Owen 
A little yarn about the L. A. A. C. where the stars hold forth. Photos by Stagg 


Lost: One Small Star 


It was little Bobby Connelly, but he was soon found. 


A Vamp with a Goulash Name 
So she changed it to Olga Grey when fame arrived. 


A Double Twinkler 


Viola Dana shines on stage and screen with equal fervor. 


The Shadow Stage Julian Johnson 


A department of photoplay review. 


Here’s the Chaldean Who Built Babylon 


If you have seen “Intolerance” you know what that means. 


The Company on the Cover, Talmadge, Inc. 


Some new pictures and a few lines concerning Norma. 


Plays and Players Cal York 


The monthly budget of news and gossip of the luminaries. 


The Foolish Virgin (Short Story) Jerome Shorey 


An unusual love story. 
Margarita’s Menage 
It consists largely of a menagerie, but they’re actors. 
Mr. Max Linder Says: Gordon Seagrove 


Better read it and find out just what. Caricatures by Quin Hall 


The Glory Road (Serial) Francis William Sullivan 


Conclusion of a screenland romance. Illustrations by Raeburn Van Buren 


The “Plotography” of a Film Play Harry Chandlee 


An important lesson in scenario construction by an expert. 
The Winter Pageant 


The season’s fashions told in words and photos. 


Photoplay’s Announcement for the New Year 
Read the new fiction policy of this magazine. 


Limousines Are Clark-Lined This Season (Photograph) 


“Her” New York (Short Story ) Constance Severance 
A little love story told in a way you'll like. 


Carmel; Her Caramels Are Coins (Photograph) 
Scenario Puzzle Contest 

Seen and Heard at the Movies 

Questions and Answers 
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$100 Model UR UNDERWOOD 
: WITH BACK SPACER—TWO : 
COLOR RIBBON AND TABULATOR 


Potion 


poe: nie $F 6 ee =3 ‘3 ; La 4 bay Et PE 
Kio ease a eA ta aan ae KS PE Sa Re Fae eee ae Bee, SRR reo: 


You Try It y Think What 


<n SS : on -_ Pee > 10 Days : ”’ Vou Can Get 
a Se ~ Now for $37.20 


Guaranteed 4 A genuine No. 4 
back spacer, two-color ribbon - 
special touch typewriting in- 
today the lead- <Q 
to be delivered in perfect con- 
’ 1 FOR CASH OR 
ON EASY 
Way Under *%2 Wig 
Days’ Free Trial. Write all you please on it for ten days and then if you are not 
will apply szx months’ rental payments on the low purchase price. Any national 
offer. Write us toda 
This is a new plan—Our Agency Plan. You 
with us. Become one of our nation-wide organiza- 
address on the coupon or a post card and learn all 
Established for a Quarter of a Century 








=< Years (é” Underwood—the stand- 
and tabulator —complete with 
struction book —the machine 
ing typewriter of ie You May 
dition! Guaranteed to give N if 
Manufacturer’s Pric 
Bi pertectly satisfied, send it back at our expense. What’s more, if you do not care to 
bank in Chicago, or any Dun’s or Bradstreet’s Agency anywhere will tell 
coupon—or a post card. Ask for Offer No. 53. 
are not asked to do any canvassing—no so- 
tion. You can easily get your Underwood free by 
about Offer No. 53. 


ard visible typewriter, with 
a water pi oof cover, new ribbon and 
that is 
the world! Guaranteed 
R ENT APPLYING RENT 
ON 
PURCHASE PRICE 
complete, perfect satisfaction for five years! } 
Moreover, you don’t have to buy it to try it! We will send one to you on Ten 
buy, you may rent it at our low monthly rates. If later you want to own it, we 
you that we are responsible. Learn a// the facts about this remarkable 
Our Other Pian Brings You This Underwood 
liciting of orders. You simply co-operate 
this new plan. Write tonight—send your name and 
Typewriter Emporium, 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago Oi: 
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When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Portraits De Luxe 


ory REMARKABLE DELUXE EDITION 


a A | of “Stars of the Photoplay,” with 


= 


ive Ye) special art portraits of over 100 film 
favorites with biographical sketches. 


Special quality tinted paper. Beautiful blue, 
black and gold covers. This volume is being 
sold for 50 cents for a limited time only. 


LAMM 


ATLA 


All photoplay enthusiasts will welcome this 
opportunity to have such a wonderful collec- 
tion of their screen friends in permanent 
form. The first book of this kind ever issued. 


Don’t wait—send fifty cents— money order, check 
or stamps for your copy, and it will be sent parcel post, 
charges prepaid to any point in the U. S. or Canada. 


PHOTO. AY MAGAZINE 


Depr , 8350 Nortu Ciark Str., CH1caco, ILLINo!s 
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Bvery advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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910028 xarist In 2 Davs_ 


He was trained by members of our Faculty. You, too, if 
you like to draw, should succeed—with the right training. 


_ Ftigh Authorities Endorse 
This Great Course 


Earn from $25.00 to $75.00 per week. Become a 
‘Commercial Designer—uncrowded field—dignified 
profession. Learn to draw during your spare time 

by our home-study method. 
Send today for our beauti- 
Easy to Learn—Easy to Apply ful ¢ sialon! in colors. Also 
our folio of commercial illustrations. Free for the asking. 
Federal School of Commercial Designing, Inc. 
3203 Warner Building MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 























Jobs Now Open 


for Men Who Can Sell 


Pick up any newspaper—note the large number 


of Want Advertisements for Trained Salesmen. 

pals By! any pasigess qneeutive— 
e will tell you his ean always = 

= a — for a Trained ane Members Say: “a 
ther professions are overcrowde 

with good men—the Trained Sales- bleh salaried 6 —— 

man is always in demand—can always i 

command a large salary. EO ES 


Big Pay—Pleasant Work im a ne 


A Salesman is a direct_producer of 





profits—it is only natural that he is 
well paid. He travels on finest trains 


EE EXPERT ACCOUNTANT! 


a be satisfied with a small job and small wages— 
make yourself = .ae ounces man— eo BOest Here is abig job 
for you—here’s opportunity to fit yourself fora — 


Topetlenes ond "$3,000 to $10,000 Yearly! 


e firms everywhere need Expert Accountants with LaSalle 


—lives at best hotels—has ae poate of 
leisure hours—is inde open Our 
Home Study Course in Scientific Sales- 
manship gives you just the training | 7 We P cnioying the 
necessary to qualify for a big paying possible by your train- 
position as Traveling Salesman. From common la- training. An Expert Accountant’s income possibilities are exce 
the foll the many subjects covered are tional—he can advance to executive positions of power and weal 

the fo! owing—how to prepare a ‘‘Sell- 


= 
= 
4 = 
ing Talk’’—how to approach the pros- So. Valley St., Kansas a We Train You By MA ! 
ct—how to manage the interview— City, Kans. —=— at home, in B evere time. It is not necessary that you now understand 
ow and when to close. **I was a carpenter. == ~ _ bookkee We have a course that prepares qe in Bookkeepin 


Y Course made m f y abvaneell work in Higher Accountancy, epared by note 
F R E EMPLOYMENT 2 aes Wears bet Experta—covers Theory of, ‘Accounts, Practical Accounting, Cost 
r than $2500a year. 
SERVICE ter than $2500 year.” 


Accounting, Auditing, Business Law, etc.,—prepares you for C. 

E yw he val Pacine Bid Wi, — apt mH de cz Dereongl eupervisise of 
c Se illiam ur Chase, nationally recogniz -Presiden 

Employers ever: pepe, vecoqates Se watee San Fran- é. fee iF, of Cc. P. A. Txeminers and Ex- Secretary 


Illinois State Board of Examiners in Accountancy. Easy payments. 


SPECIAL REDUCED RATE 


eg Py Offer! Write quick andlearn how, fora 
limi to secure epqcial reduced rate scholarshi 


ay—get our remarkable FREE book. 
telly WHAT EVERY BOOKKEEPER 
OULD LD KNOW-—studies, examinations, 
Sate regulations, salaries paid eee 
National Salesmen’s tobe had, Send no money—everything free. Write 


Training Association — LaSalle Extension University, Dept. ““2302-H sell Ill, 


Training. We have con- 
stantly on file more requests for Salesmen 
n we can possibly fill. Surely you can 
make le rite today for free book, 
wa ‘Knight of the Gri 
gether with list of A. el of 
good openings offering oppor- 
tunities to earn Big Pay while 
you learn. Address nearest 
pt. 528. 








office= 





Chicago New York The World’s Greatest Extension University’’ 











Lie TL re 








Make this car 
your office— T 


there is $900.00 to $1800.00 {| : | “BAIL WAY. POST ate F 
a year in it for you 


Examinations will likely Hundreds of Railway Mail Clerks COUPON 
be held everywhere soon Needed NOW Franklin Institute (The pathway to plenty), Dept. $201, Rochester, N.Y. 
Rapid advancement to higher Government Positions. “No la aA ” be- The coupon, filled out as directed, entitles the sender to free 
cause of STRIKES. FINANCIAL FLURRIES or the WHIMS OF SOME psPecimen examination questions; a free copy of our copyrighted 
PETTY BOSS. THE POSITION IS YOURS FOR LIFE. poalkcus Gon aeeaie, allie eaaidetdae tua Pete Gains 
a rnp ae a me ¢ i. sidents stand the same chance for im. for .h- examination here checked. 
mediate appointmen m “sense v ° . ° .. Railway Mail Clerk ($900 to $1800) ....Customs Positions ($800 to 
influence NOT REQUIRED ‘ "* Sede (Sou M1000) et .. ++ ($800 to 31500) 


Writ State temediatie diana tens d dat Ae * 
We will prepare 25 Oy cif winece uni Sontus examinations Don’t delay Evers Tay ee a ($800 to $1200) .... Interna: Revenue. . ($700 to $1800) 


4 oss 0 , “ tees ($800 to $1200) ....Clerk in the Departments 
eondidetes-PREE 1 £27. 298 as, te ee ee .. «Rural Mail Carrier ($500 to $1100) at Washington. ($800 to $1500) 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. S 201, Rochester, N. Y. 




















NR i incxdcatenadnathieneen cated ET er Te S 201 
Use this before you lose it. Write plainly. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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What is the matter with my skin ? 


Gxamine your skin closely! Find out just the condition 


it is in. Then read below wh y you can change it and hou: 


can be improved, no matter 

whatis keeping it from being 
attractive now. Your skin, like 
the rest of your body, is changing 
every day. As old skin dies, new 
skin forms in its place. 


H can is why your complexion 


This is your opportunity. By the 
proper external treatment you can 
make this new skin just what you 
would love to have it. Or—by 
neglecting to give this new skin 
proper care as it forms every day, 
you can keep your skin in its pres- 
ent condition and forfeit the charm of ‘‘a skin 
you love to touch.’’ Which will youdo? Will 
you begin at once to bring to your skin that 
charm youhave longed for? Then be;:.in tonight 
the treatment below best suited to the needs 
of your skin, and make it a daily habit there- 
after. 


To correct an oily skin and shiny nose 


First cleanse your skin thoroughly by washing in your 
usual way with Woodbury’s Facial Soap and warm water. 
Wipe off the surplus moisture, but leave the skin slightly 
damp. Now work up a heavy warm water lather of Wood- 
bury’s in your hands. Apply it to your face and rub it 
into the pores thoroughly— always with an upward and 
outward motion. Rinse with warm water, then with cold 
—the colder the better. If possible, rub your face for a 
few minutes with a piece of ice. 


This treatment will make your skin fresher and clearer the 
first time you use it. Make ita nightly habit, and before 
long you will gain complete relief from the embarrassment 
of an oily, shiny skin. 


To clear a blemished skin 


Just before retiring, wash 

in your usual way with Disfiguring 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap the “soap 
and warm water, finishing a 
with a dash of cold water. 

Then dip the tips of your 

fingers in warm water and 

rub them on the cake of 

Woodbury’s until they are 

covered with aheavy “soap 

cream.’ Cover each blem- 

ish witha thick coat of this. 

Let it dry and remain on 

over night. In the morning 

wash in your usual way 

with Woodbury’s. 


blemishes 


tv out this cake as a reminder t 


today at your druggist’ 


ever condition is keep- 
yur skin from being 


utiful, it can be changed times with the cake itself. 


Repeat this cleansing, antiseptic treatment 
every night until the blemishes disappear. 
Use Woodbury’s regularly thereafter: in 
your daily toilet. This will make your skin 
so strong and active that it will keep your 
complexion free from blemishes. 


To whiten a sallow, freckled skin 


Just before you retire, cleanse the skin 
thoroughly by washing in your usual way 
with Woodbury’s Facial Soap and luke 
warm water. Wipe off the surplus moisture, 
but leave the skin slightly damp. Now dip 
the cake of Woodbury’s in a bow] of water 
and go over your face and throat several 
Let this lather 

remain on overnight,and wash again in the 
morning with warm water, followed by cold, but no soap 
except that which has remained on the skin. 


This treatment is just what your skin needs to whiten it. 
Use it every night unless your skin should become too 
sensitive, in which case discontinue until this sensitive feel- 
ing disappears. A few applications should show a marked 
improvement. Use Woodbury’s regularly thereafter in 
your daily toilet‘and keep your skin in perfect health. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap is the work of a skin specialist. A 
25c cake is sufficient for a month or six weeks of any of 
these skin treatments, Geta cake today. It is for sale by 
dealers everywhere. 


Send today for week’s-size cake 


For 4c we will send you a week’s-size cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap. For 10c samples of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
Facial Cream and Powder. Write today. Address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., 502 Spring Grove Avenue, 
Cincinnati, O. 


If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Ltd., 502 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont. 


A sallow, freckled, skin i 
will yteld to this 

effective treatment de- 

scribed on this page. 
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ANITA KING 


enjoys the distinction of having been the first woman to motor across the 
continent all by herself, yet she is not a motorist. Her vocation is acting in 
Lasky photoplays but her avocation is being a City Mother of Los Angeles. 
Her duties as such are to look out for the little girls who run away from home 
to be movie stars. Some of Miss King’s recent film vehicles were “The Race,” 
“Anton the Terrible” and “The Heir to the Hoorah.” 














ALAN FORREST 


has so many admirers that it will be wise to get right down to the important 
facts at once---he is a native of Ohio, 26 years old: he was married last August 
to Anna Little, and he has black hair and brown eyes. Now his career: For 
three years he played vaudeville and stock before going into screen work in 
1912 with Universal. Lubin had him two years and recently he has beenappear- 
ing in Mutual dramas opposite Mary Miles Minter. 

















HELEN JEROME EDDY 


for several months improved the scenery around the University of California. 
Now, although only 19, she is playing in Morosco films after some preliminary 
experience in vaudeville and with Lubin. Among other plays she has appeared 
in “The Tongues of Men,” “The Code of Marcia Gray” and “Pasquale.” She 
loves horseback riding, motoring, and Los Angeles where her home is. Im- 
portant addenda: brown eyes, brown hair, 130 pounds, unmarried. 























GLADYS HULETTE 


has been acting since she was two years old, and hasn’t grown tired of it yet. 
You may never have heard of Arcade, N. Y., but that is where she was born 


nevertheless. She was educated by private tutors and learned a lot about 
life with De Wolf Hopper in “Wang,” Nazimova in “The Doll’s House” and 


Kalich in “The Kreutzer Sonata.” She joined Vitagraph in 1910 and is now 
with Thanhouser. She recently shone in “The Shine Girl.” 














HARRY HILLIARD 


started out to be a sawbones in the Miami Medical College but got switched 
off to the stage, and before he knew it, almost, was appearing with such stars 
as Lackaye, Dixey and Marie Dressler in the legitimate. Then the inevitable 
cinema claimed him, and he has been with Fox since December, 1915. “The 
Strength of the Weak” and “Merely Mary Ann” had him in their casts. He 
was Romeo to Juliet Bara in the Fox Shakespearean revival. 

















JOHN BOWERS 


played opposite Mary Pickford in “The Eternal Grind,” “Hulda from Holland” 
and other photodramas during an eventful screen career which includes 
services with Metro and World, as well as Famous Players. The latter pays 
his salary now. Six years of stage experience gave him a valuable foundation 
for the leads he plays in pictures. He’s another one of those brunettes that 
the cinemas prefer; is 6 feet tall and is 175 pounds of real American. 
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BESSIE BARRISCALE 


is up among the top ones of Triangle’s six best sellers as a shining star in the 
Ince constellation. She came to the screen well equipped in stage learning, 
making her first camera appearance in “The Rose of the Rancho,” an early 
Lasky. Then she went over to Ince. Miss Barriscale is equally effective in 
emotioral and comedy roles as witness her artistry in “The Cup of Life” and 
“Plain Jane,” “The Payment” and “The Corner in Colleens.” She is 26, 


Witzel photo 

















LOUISE FAZENDA 


sounds like the name of a harem beauty, but as a matter of fact Miss Fazenda 
was born in Lafayette, Indiana, which is a long way from Constantinople. Her 
parents were Dutch and French which probably accounts for the temperament 
that makes their daughter a successful comedienne in Keystone plays. Of 
course stage training in road companies helped. Miss Fazenda loves the out- 
doors, and although an ash blonde with hazel eyes, is unmarried. 
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Harvesting the Serial 


AN INTERESTING COMPILATION 
OF FACTS ABOUT THE GREAT 
MONEY MAKER OF THE MOVIES 


By Alfred A. Cohn 


Author of “ 


” EAD it in the Record; See it at the 
R Strand !”’ 

It seems a long time since we 
first glimpsed this ‘command’ slogan. 
It zs a long time in motion picture history, 
but in reality it was just vesterday—a brief 
three years ago. The serial idea itself was 
conceived but a little more than four years 
ago, although the basic principle dates 
back further than definite history picks up 
the world’s story. Edison and Selig and 
Pathe may quarrel over the fatherhood of 
the serial, but Scheherazade was its mother. 
There is no dispute about that. And her 
record—A 
Thousand 
and One Epi- 
sodes—h as 


Waste,” etc. 


never been approached. But we cannot go 
back too far as we are dealing with the 
visual, animated serial and not the oral 
one. Besides, Selig and Pathe and Edison 
were never in danger of having their heads 
lopped off by a wicked Caliph. 

Authorities agree that the first serial 
came from the Edison plant and that the 
first continuous thriller came from Los 
Angeles via the Selig Zoo-Studio. The 
former was “What Happened to Mary;” 
the latter, ““The Adventures of Kathlyn.’ 
After that serial history, chronolog- 
ically speaking, becomes a jumble, a mad 

scramble and 
a piling up of 
golden — shek- 
els; a_ wild: 


Kathlyn Williams and Tom Santschi in ‘‘The Adventures of Kathlyn.*? 
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A new and striking pose 0 Kathlyn Williams, heroine of the first “stunt” serial. She is now a star 
in the Famous Players — Lasky— Morosco constellation. 
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search for weird or original ideas, and 
stars that could draw dimes into the box- 
office till. Some concoctions were veritable 
mints for their producers and_ backers. 
Conversely, there were some tremendous 
flivvers. ‘lhe serial harvest in one instance 
would be a plethora of gold; the next 
venture, a harvest of vain regrets. 

Perhaps the simplest way to discuss the 
serial’s history is in chronological form. At 
any rate it should be better understood if 
told in narrative form, so here goes: 

“What Happened to Mary,” the first 
of all screened continuous stories, was a 
series rather than a serial, with Mary Ful- 
ler and Mare McDermott playing the 
leads. Edison 
produced 
it with the 
cooperation of 
“The Ladies’ 
World’ in 
which the sto- 
ries were pub- 
lished prior to 
their screening. 
Frederick —L. 
Collins, then 
editor of that 
magazine, is 
credited with 
having con- 
ceived the idea. 
He is now 
prominently 
identified with 
the McClure 
syndicate and 
Super- pictures. 
Horace G. 
Plympton, then general manager of the 
Edison studio, wrote the scenarios. 

The first ‘‘Mary” series was followed 
by “Who Will Marry Mary” and “Dolly 
of the Dailies,” also with Mary Fuller. 
3ut there were no elaborate advertising 
campaigns and the general public did not 
get very well acquainted with “Mary.” 

Then the daily newspapers stepped in, 
coincident with the coming of the adven- 
turous Kathlyn. It is said that Col. Wil- 
liam Selig’s original motive in putting 
forth the Kathlyn serial was based on his 
desire to utilize his collection of wild 
animals which was being brought together 
in Los Angeles. He had also built a 
tropical zoo in that city, which is now 


A ‘‘still’’ from the original serial—‘‘ What Happened to Mary,”’ 
with Mary Fuller and Marc McDermott. 


one of the most beautiful showplaces of 
Southern California. Of course he was 
also prompted by the showman’s idea of 
having a hold on the exhibitors for an 
extended period, thus assuring a good 
income for that length of time and _ per- 
mitting of a concentrated campaign of 
publicity. ‘These form today the basic 
foundation of the serial’s right to live. 

The Chicago ‘Tribune published the 
Kathlyn stories as they were written by 
Harold McGrath from the scenario of 
Gilson Willetts. In addition to printing 
them, the Tribune syndicated the Kathlyn 
stories to other newspapers in cities where 
the adventures were being exhibited. 
These news- 
papers paid 
for the priv- 
ilege of print- 
ing the stories. 
Now the pro- 
ducers pay the 
newspapers for 
publishing 
them. From 
this source 
alone, the 
Tribune is said 
to have cleared 
$10,000. In ad- 
dition the 
Tribune 
cained some- 
thing like 60,- 
000 new sub- 
scribers 
because of the 
Kathlyn _ sto- 
ries. Later 
that forehanded daily participated in the 
production and profits of “The Million 
Dollar Mystery,” “The Diamond from the 
Sky” and other serials. 

Few exhibitors of those days—the first 
release was Dec. 29, 1913—will forget 
how Kathlyn packed their houses. It was 
a gold mine for the theater owners and 
it was the means of bringing people into 
the movies who had previously scorned 
them. Kathlyn had thirteen episodes of 
two reels each, issued every two weeks. 
The exhibitor showing them “first run” 
paid $15 a day. A few months ago several 
theaters paid $1,000 a week for the priv- 
ilege of showing “Gloria’s Romance.” 
Had “Kathlyn” had present day public- 
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ity advantages, she 
would have made 
millions for her 
backers. The his- 
tory of this serial 
pioneer is not com- 
plete without some 
reference to those 
who played in it. 
Kathlyn Williams, 
of course, played 
the name part and 
with her were Tom 
Santschi and 
Charles Clary. 
Frank Grandon was 
director. 

Strangely enough, Colonel Selig never 
produced another serial. He thought he 
had skimmed the cream off a new can 
of milk and that a repetition of the idea 
would be fruitless. All of which goes to 
show that one cannot always sometimes 
tell, even in the movie business. 

But others liked the idea and two rival 
concerns started grinding out “The Mil- 
lion Dollar Mystery” and “The Perils of 
Pauline.” They got into the market about 
the same time and were big winners. 
However, the “Mystery” still stands as the 
biggest money maker ever produced. ‘The 
total bookings aggregated something like 
$1,400,000 and the = syndicate which 
financed it, divided net profits of $600,000. 
The ‘Perils’ came from Pathe and had 
the publicity backing of the Hearst news- 
papers, while the Chicago Tribune and a 
nation-wide syndicate of papers published 
the “Mystery” The latter was in 
23 episodes or chapters and there were 20 
“Perils,” from which Pearl escaped. 


stories. 


Marguerite Snow in “‘The Million Dollar Mystery.’’ 


It was in “The 
Perils of Pauline” 
that Pearl White 
got her real start to 
fame and _ fortune 
as a movie heroine. 
Supported by Crane 
Wilbur as the hero 
and Paul Panzer as 
the villain, she went 
through a series of 
thrills that are still 
a well remembered 
part of movie his- 
tory. “The Perils” 
ran close to the mil- 
lion mark in total 
bookings and, of the Pathe serials, was 
exceeded as a gold harvester only by “The 
Exploits of Elaine.” 

The Thanhouser company, of which 
the late Charles J. Hite was then presi- 
dent, , produced “The Million Dollar Mys- 
tery” for the Syndicate Film Corporation. 
This company merely had the rights for the 
United States and Canada. ‘Thanhouser 
now has it running in England where it 
has already made $40,000 and it is also 
running in Japan, South America and 
sritish Honduras. ‘The original first run 
releases went at $25 a night, quite a raise 
over “Kathlyn,” dropping to $20 for the 
second week and tapering off to $5 at the 
age of six months. 

“The Mystery” consisted of 23 episodes 
of two reels each. All except the last 
were written by Lloyd Lonergan and the 
twenty-third was written by Miss Ida 
Damon of St. Louis who won the $10,000 
prize for the best ending. Mr. Lonergan 
also took an active part in the direction 


‘*The Perils of Pauline’’ with Pearl White, Queen of the Serials. 
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of the 
Harold 


serial and 

McGrath 
wrote the accom- 
panying novel for 
the newspapers. 

Six months were 
required in filming 
this big winner and 
because of the mul- 
tiplicity of scenes 
mapped out for the 
millionaire’s home, 
the Francis Wilson 
property at New 
Rochelle, N.  Y., 
-was purchased out- 
right by the com- 
pany. Mr. Hite, who was the guiding 
spirit of the enterprise, died before it was 
completed. ‘The syndicate shortly before 
had had his life insured for something 
like $100,000. 

The plot of the story was the well-proved 
formula of a pretty persecuted heroine with 
enemies more powerful than friends—at 
least until the climax—and it was embel- 
lished with a thrill or more for each 
chapter. ‘The hero, a newspaper reporter, 
rescued the heroine at least once per epi- 
sode. ‘The heroine of the story, as all good 
movie fans recall, was Florence IaBadie, 
and the hero was Jimmie Cruze. Margue- 
rite Snow was the lady “willun” and 
Sidney Bracey doubled as Millionaire Har- 
ereaves and the butler who watched over 
the heroine. 

This serial also started the craze for 
masked conspirators. ‘Chere were two rea- 
sons for masking the crooks. First, of 
course, to make them appear thrillingly 
spooky, and the other— 


Francis Ford and Grace Cunard in ‘‘Lucille Love.’’ 


Well, they were 
all “‘atmosphere”— 
extra people and 
because of the 
chance that some 
of them might get 
the idea that thev 
were film Booths 
or Barretts, they 
were disguised, so 
that substitutions 
could be easily 
made. 

Skipping back to 
the house of Pathe, 
which is one of the 
most incorrigible as 
well as successful producers of serials, 
“The Perils of Pauline’? proved such a 
hit that Pathe decided to place Pearl 
White in another serial. William Ran- 
dolph Hearst was so well pleased with 
his initial dip into the film game that he 
increased his efforts. ‘Two of his best 
magazine writers Arthur B. Reeve, author 
of the Craig Kennedy mystery stories and 
Charles Goddard, who has since become 
a successful playwright,. furnished the 
“Exploits” and “Elaine” came to the 
screen, with the Hearst papers closely 
co-operating. As a concession to the de- 
mand for well known stage names, Arnold 
Daly was obtained for the leading male 
role and Sheldon Lewis, a well known 
stage heavy was induced to become the 
villain. 

Of course you remember the mysterious 
“Clutching Hand” of that serial, the iden- 
tity of which was successfully concealed 
until the last episode when it was disclosed 
as “Shelly” Lewis. The “Exploits” ran 


: ft. 





Lillian Lorraine and Wm. Courtleigh, Jr., in ‘“‘Neal of the Navy.”? 
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for sixteen episodes 
and it was extended 
for éight additional 
episodes under the 
title “The New Ex- 
ploits of Elaine.” 
Edwin Arden was 
engaged for’ the 
new villain as Lewis 
had to be elimi- 
nated. Figures are 
not available but it 
is said that “‘Elaine”’ 
was a_ tremendous 
money maker. It is 
still doing a good 
business in Europe 
and other parts of 
the world as “The Mysteries of New 
York.” Pearl White is probably as well 
known in Europe, Japan and the Dutca 
East Indies as she is at home and, because 
of little competition, even more of a 
favorite. 

In the interests of chronological ac- 
curacy, we will skip to the Pacific Coast, 
where at Santa Barbara, the American 
Film Corporation was turning out ‘The 
Diamond from the Sky,” a thirty chapter 
“novel” by Roy L. McCardell. It was the 
successor of “The Million Dollar Mys- 
tery” for the Chicago Tribune syndicate. 
This was the longest serial ever produced. 
McCardell won a $10,000 prize for the 
scenario and a Chicago woman was re- 
cently awarded a like prize for the 
winning sequel. In this serial, Lottie 
Pickford, sister of the famed Mary, 
played the lead with Irving Cummings 
opposite. ‘his was also a big moneymaker 
and the syndicate which financed it was 
well rewarded. ‘The success of “The Dia- 


Billie Burke and Henry Kolker in “‘Gloria’s 
Romance.’”’ 


mond” marked the 
beginning of the 
ascendancy of John 
R. Freuler in the 
film world. 

And now we will 
skip back to the 
record flivver of the 
serials. It was 
originally chris- 
tened ‘“Zudora,” a 
Thanhouser _ prod- 
uct, and was _ in- 
tended as a follow 
up on “The Million 
Dollar Mystery.” 
The latter had done 
so well for the the- 
ater people that the mere announcement of 
another serial by the same concern was 
enough to create a flood of applications 
from all points of the compass. 

Theater owners in all parts of the coun- 
try indulged in a grand rush for a chance 
to show the new serial. 

Before an episode had been shown, the 
advance bookings on “Zudora,’ totalled 
more than $750,000. 

Several reasons are assigned for the fail- 
ure of “Zudora.” The most logical is that 
it took the hero of its predecessor, Jimmie 
Cruze and made a villain of him. Here 
we had a likable young fellow who during 
a period of a half year had been saving 
the heroine regularly every week and build- 
ing up a strong following because of such 
performances. And lo, when he had be- 
come the idol, some mistaken impulse 
transformed him into a villainous creature, 
operating in an atmosphere of mysticism. 
No wonder the exhibitors fell over each 
other cancelling their bookings. Not even 


Ruth Roland in “Who Pays?,’’ a series pa than a serial from Balboa’s studio. 
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change of the name 
to “The ‘Twenty 
Million Dollar 
Mystery” availed. 
The conceiver of 
this idea probably 
argued that if a 
million dollar mys- 
tery could prove a 
winner a_ twenty 
million dollar mys- 
tery could make 
twenty times as 
much. “Runaway 
June,” also released 
by Mutual, was also 
a flivver. ‘Social 
Pirates,” a Kalem serial, was another. 

All this time Universal was not asleep 
at the switch. ‘Lucille Love,” with 
Francis Ford and Grace Cunard in the 
leading roles made its appearance during 
the summer of 1914 and Miss Cunard 
started after the “Queen of the Serial” 
honors with Pearl White. Pearl is. still 
way in the lead though Helen Holmes is 
right on her trail. Universal followed 
with “The Trey o’ Hearts,” featuring Cleo 
Madison and George Larkin; then ‘The 
Black Box,” by E. Phillips Oppenheim, 
“The Master Key” with Bob Leonard and 
Ella Hall; “The Broken. Coin,” with 
ord and Cunard. Since that time Uni- 
versal has turned out other serials, such as 
“Graft,” “Peg of the Ring,” “Liberty” 
and others. As a rule they have made 
more money for Universal than any other 
branch of production. 

The high crest of the serial. wave was 
reached just about a year ago when Billie 
Burke signed her name to a contract call- 


Cleo Madison and George Larkin in ‘‘The Trey 
of Hearts.”’ 


ing for a salary of 
$4,000 a week to 
play the lead in a 
twenty-chapter _ se- 
rial entitled ‘Glo- 
ria’s Romance.” A 
separate story, and 
an interesting one, 
could be written 
about this record- 
breaking produc- 
tion, but in this 
article only the 
high lights can be 
touched. Miss 
Burke drew in sal- 
ary for her work in 
this story the sum of $140,000. A like sum 
was spent in a well directed advertising 
campaign and so high did the general ex- 
penses run that for a time last summer, it 
was feared that the financiers of the pro- 
duction would book a heavy loss. How- 
ever, they emerged without financial injury 
and may eventually make some money as 
the serial is still running. Record prices 
were paid for first run privileges. A num- 
ber of theaters paid $1,000 a week, many 
paid $100 a day but more paid $50. 

It had been planned to make it a “some- 
what different” serial because of the star’s 
personality and great popularity. Rupert 
Hughes wrote the story and as written it 
was devoid of thrilling “stunts.” But, ac- 
cording to the insiders, they put one over 
on the author when Captain Hughes went 
to the border with his company of New 
York National Guard. Deeds of violence 
and intended thrills became prominent in 
the late episodes of the “Romance.” Ex- 
hibitors complained that the story was too 





Helen Holmes in a characteristic stunt in ‘‘The Girl and the Game.’’ 
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“highbrow,” and perhaps it was, for a pub- 
lic that had been satiated with Pearl White 
stunts. Walter Edwin, director of ‘What 
Happened to Mary,” the original film 
serial, officiated in like capacity for ‘‘Glo- 
ria.” It is doubtful if ‘Gloria’ will ever 
be equalled as an expense account, as it 
cost something like $600,000. 

The charge of “highbrowism” was also 
directed at the Hearst-Vitagraph ‘God- 
dess’” which served to popularize Anita 
Stewart and Earle Williams, but it made 
money nevertheless for both the publisher 
and the producer. “The Mysteries of 
Myra,” produced later by Wharton for 
Hearst, or the International Film Service 
as it came to be known, was too much im- 
pregnated with mysticism to win great 
popularity although it had plenty of thrills. 
Vitagraph did well with ‘The Scarlet 
Runner,” a series of separate adventures 
of Earle Williams and is now unwinding 
“The Secret Kingdom” with Charles 
Richman. ‘The International has turned 
out a vast amount of publicity concerning 
“Patria” in which Irene Castle makes her 
celluloid debut. It is a preparedness serial 
and so is Pearl White’s newest Pathe con- 
tinued story “Pearl of the Army,” which 
“got the jump” on “Patria” in reaching 
the public, to use a sporting term. 

Another well advertised serial which 
failed of marked success despite a great 
star and a heavy advertising expenditure 
was “The Strange Case of Mary Page,” 
Essanay’s sole venture into the realm of the 
“continued-next-week.” Another star of 
some magnitude, Francis X. Bushman is 
about to become a serialite and film pro- 
ducers will watch the progress of ‘The 
Great Secret” with considerable interest, 
because of the ambitious plans for ex- 
ploiting it. 

Perhaps one of the ‘‘best sellers” among 
serial stars is Helen Holmes, the original 
heroine of Kalem’s “Hazards of Helen.” 
Interests allied with Mutual, the Freuler 
following, captured Helen about a year 
ago and issued her serially in “The Girl 
and the Game,” fifteen episodes of railroad 
thrills. It was a big moneymaker because 
the promoters did not try to corral all the 
money in the world on it. Exhibitors were 
taxed a maximum of $15 a day and it had 
a tremendous circulation. “The Lass of 
the Lumberlands” is the current serial for 
exploiting the daring of Miss Holmes. 


Reverting again to Pathe, the most pro- 
lific dispenser of serials, we come to the 
series, rather than the serial, the first of 
which was “Who Pays?” made by Balboa 
and featuring Ruth Roland and Henry 
King. It consisted of twelve episodes of 
three reels each. Each episode was a com- 
plete drama in itself and had no connec- 
tion with any other story of the series. 
Different roles were played by the princi- 
pals in each. ‘The series had a sociological 
twist, as it put up to the spectators the 
question as to who was morally responsible 
for the various and sundry misfortunes suf- 
fered by the principal characters. ‘Who 
Pays?” did a big business and was a prd- 
nounced success, though it was in the 
nature of an experiment that departed 
from the accepted traditions that a serial 
must contain mystery, bands of criminals, 
and other stereotyped appurtenances. 

Balboa successively produced also for 
Pathe, “The Red Circle,” with Miss 
Roland and Frank Mayo; “Neal of the 
Navy” with Lillian Lorraine and William 
Courtleigh, Jr., and “The Grip of Evil” 
with Jackie Saunders and Roland Bot- 
tomly. Meanwhile, eastern producers 
affiliated with Pathe turned out “The New 
Adventures of Wallingford,” starring Burr 
McIntosh and Max Figman, issued in con- 
junction with the Hearst papers; ‘‘Who’s 
Guilty,” with Tom Moore and Anna Q. 
Nilsson; “The Iron Claw,” with Pearl 
White, Creighton Hale and Sheldon Lewis. 
and “The Shielding Shadow,” with Grace 
Darmond and Ralph Kellard. 

Of the latter group, “The Iron Claw” 
has drawn a multitude of shekels into the 
Pathe coffers. A mysterious individual 
designated as The Laughing Mask pro- 
vided the thrills in this, appearing usu- 
ally just in time to foil the villain. This 
part was taken by Creighton Hale. Other 
recent serials produced under independent 
auspices were ‘“The Crimson Stain Mys- 
tery’ in which Maurice Costello resumed 
cinemic activities, and “The Yellow 
Menace,” in which Edwin Stevens starred. 

A year ago, following several notorious 
failures, the wise ones declared that the 
serial “game” was a dead one, but it has 
proved to be a mighty live corpse. Since 
that time it has been a financial pulmotor 
for a number of companies that were suf- 
fering from a congestion of ideas—or a 
lack of them—and it bids fair to remain. 
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7 H, yes, she seems 
different, someway, 


—one notices 

This one morning 
at rehearsal, from Miss 
Arthur, who had come 
from New York to Los 
Angeles to stage “Nobody 
Home” for Oliver Morosco. 

I looked where she 
indicated, and there stood 
a fresh-colored, frank- 
eyed, round-limbed, youth- 
ful looking little chorus 
girl, with her hair down 
her back in two long golden 
pig-tails. She was clad in 
neat gingham rompers, and 
she looked, even in spite of 
the traditional chorus-girl 
get-up, as if she had just 
stepped out of a convent. 
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her— 





Sweet Sobber of 
~The Celluloid 


CHORUS GIRL OF 15 BECOMES 
A FILM STAR OVER NIGHT; 
AND MY! HOW SHE CAN WEEP 














Above: Mary. plays at being. an 
artist. Below: she’s turning loose 
the flood gates in a grand old sob. 


By 
Grace Kingsley 


Photography by Stage 


She didn’t mingle with the 
other chorus girls between 
dances, but went and sat 
down quietly by herself. 
‘There was an air about her 
too, as if she felt life to. 
be a significant thing. Her 
name was Mary MacLaren, 
and she was 15. That was 
a year ago. 

Then the other night I 
saw a picture. It was named 
“Shoes.” And the star’s 
name was Mary MacLaren. 

In her dressing room at 
Universal City, I found her 
the same modest, quiet, 
pretty natural child whom 
I had observed that hot 
morning at rehearsal. 

“And here you are a 
star!” I exclaimed. ‘How 
were you discovered ?” 
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“Well, I don't think I ever 
Was discovered,”’ said Miss 
MacLaren. “I think I just 
happened. You see when 
musical comedy left the 
Morosco theater | had nothing 
to do. I had no money to go 
back to New York, and my 
mother and sister were practi- 
cally dependent on me. One 
day a friend took me out 
to Universal City, and intro- 
duced me to the Smalleys, but 
I think they both forgot me at 
once. I went home rather dis- 
couraged. Later I got work at 
the Universal as an extra girl. 

Our little stock of money 
was going fast. We were 
really almost in want some- 
times. So far as my shoes 
were concerned, though I 
never put pasteboard in the 
soles of mine. I did get to the 
point where I painted my 
shabby dancing slippers over 
and over again with oil-paints, 
in different colors, each time 
a darker shade. We lived in 
a very tiny flat indeed, and 
mother did every bit of the 
work, assisted by my sister, 
and made my clothes. 


Photoplay Magazine 








Mary, her mother 
and younger sister 
onthe porchof their 
Hollywood home. 
Right: Mary smil- 
ing leaves for work. 
She smiles because 
at the studio she 








must cry. 


“rT aen 
one won- 
derful 
morning,— 
I remem- 
ber it was 
a brilliant 
day in 
May, — I 

was standing watching the 

Smalleys direct a scene. I was 

feeling very blue despite the 
(Continued on page 142) 





© Gainsborough 
Studios, London 


[ AUBREY SMITH is 


a jolly chap, well 
dressed, well mannered, well 
liked. And his mustache. O, 
I say—ripping you know. 
Some chaps have mustaches, 
but my eye—at a glance you 
can tell they are bounders. 
Really! But C. Aubrey is a 
toff and one knows that there 
is no swank about him. 

You know when a chap is 
named Smith he really ought 
to have something to dis- 
tinguish him. C. Aubrey has 
his mustache and his pre- 
liminary names. But, my eye, 
he has talent as well. Why, 


A Regular loff 


THERE’S NO SWANK ABOUT C. AUBREY, 
AND THAT MUSTACHE — 


blimey, he is known nearly all over the world 
and has played in Buenos Aires, Singapore, 
Yokahama, Vladivostok and all manner of odd 
places, awfully curious and all that, to say nothing 
of doing Lunnun with Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
in “The Second Mrs. ‘Tanqueray” and Sir George 
Alexander in “The Ambassador.” In 1896 he 
came to the States and played with Maude 
Adams, Grace George, Forbes-Robertson and 
others until his screen career began with the Froh- 
man Amusement Company. The leads were his in 
“John Glayde’s Honor,” “The Builder of Bridges,” 
“Jaffery” and “The Witching Hour.” 
His sport? Cricket, old boy. 
It’s rippin’, really! 
Just now he is the 
idol of London’s 
legitimate stage in 
“Daddy Longlegs.”’ 


C. Aubrey Smith in a 
™ scene from “‘Jaffery,” 
mm one of his best film 
portrayals. 





THE FODDER OF THE FILM STARS— 






































CTORS do eat. So do actresses. 

They have to in order to act. The 

pictures scattered round about on this pair 
of pages merely prove it. 

A slave to her sense of color is Bessie 
Barriscale, who wears brown to match her 
eyes. She would prefer something of 
brighter hue, like peaches and cream, but 
she has to content herself with a mere 
drab pumpkin pie. Still, she smiles bravely. 

At the next table are William Desmond 
and J. Barney Sherry. They are eating. 
More than that, they are eating corned 
beef and cabbage. How do they do it? 
Who knows? Perhaps the hard life in 
the films gives them hardy constitutions. 

Dorothy Dalton, at the extreme nght 
table, is almost too pretty to eat, but the 
fact remains that she has here sauer kraut 
and frankfurters. Otherwise there is noth- 
ing against the girl. 

Enid Bennett, who came from Australia, 
struggles with coffee and sinkers. To her 
it is an interesting phase of American 
public life. 

But here is the terrible revelation of the 
day: Bill Hart, red bloodist, punch player 
and what not, confesses a liking for choc- 
olate sodas. Every time his six shooter 
spits, the fountain fizzes. He has to have 
em. 

He has a disciple, too — Margaret 
Thompson. The evidence on this page 
was obtained at enormous cost by a Jap- 
anese spy who snuk up on her and “Bill” 


and got the picture. 
They do eat! 







































































The Girl 
on the Calendar 


THAT IS, SHE WAS THERE ONCE, 
BUT NOW SHE SMILES ONLY 
FOR THE MOVIE CAMERA 























HIS young woman who has gray eyes, 
golden hair and, so the press agent 
says, an amazing smile worth several 

million dollars, is Miss Vivian Reed, who 
draws her salary from Selig. 

Have you ever seen her before? 

Yes, you have seen her. 


Perhaps it was 
when you wanted to write a letter and said: 
“Darn it anyway! I wonder if this is the 
16th or the 17th.” And after you’d darned 
a minute or two you looked at the calendar 
to learn the truth, there you beheld the 
entrancing Vivian, and darned no more. 

Her face, which has appeared on mil- 
lions of calendars, was invented, it is said, 
to bring peace to the soul of the tired 
business man, but my land, a girl can’t 
always do that, so Vivian went into musical 
comedy and finally into the movies. 

She has quit Los Angeles for Chicago, 
where she may be seen nearly every day 
shopping, which is her favorite hobby. 











Photo by Hartsook 





A Fortune for an Idea 


A CHICAGO WOMAN HAD IT AND 
SHE CASHED IT IN FOR $10,000 


ROM tons of manuscript from every 
F part of the world the sequel to “The 

Diamond from the Sky,” that serial 
that bristled with plot and counterplot, has 
been chosen, and there is one happy little 
woman in Cook County, Illinois. 

She is Mrs. Helen O’Keefe of 3019 
Eastwood avenue, Chicago, and because her 
idea for a sequel was better than thousands 
of others, she is richer today by $10,000. 
What makes her success all the pleasanter 
is that she needed that 
money, for she and her 
husband Andrew had 
bought a little home of 
their own and it wasn’t 
all paid for yet. 

Mrs. ©’ Keefe believes 
now that it’s not always 
bad policy to 
chance. 


' take a 
When _ the 
American Film Com- 
pany and the Chicago 
Tribune announced that 
$10,000 would be paid 
for the best idea for a 
sequel, Mrs. O’Keefe 
didn’t pay much atten- 
tion to it. She had seen 
the serial, and it had in- 
terested her. She says 
it even “stuck in her 
mind.” So one night 
when the two children 
were in bed she sat down 
and sketched out a 
sequel. 

Had she ever written 
a story? No. Or a 
scenario? No. Or any- 
thing like either? No indeed; she was too 
busy with her home and children. But just 
the same she sketched out a sequel, then 
having done so tossed it aside and promptly 
forgot about it until the dav before the con- 
test closed. 


“Tt won’t hurt to send it in anyway,” she 


said. So she sent it. 

And now out of 100,000 it has proved 
the winner. Scenario writers at the Ameri- 
can studios took her idea and put it into 
the best screen form, Terry Ramsaye of the 
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Her first attempt at scenario writing 
won her $10,000. 


Mutual Film Company of which American 
is a part, wrote the fiction story that ac- 
companies the serial’s release and which 
appears in newspapers all over the country, 
and the judges, bent and old from their 
efforts, have gone on a vacation. The 
manuscripts that they waded through and 
found wanting have been put in a pile and 
burned and those who wrote them are tak- 
ing off their hats to Mrs. Helen O’Keefe 
of 3019 Eastwood ave. 

The contest had its 
interesting features, dis- 
closing as it did, how 
cursory is the attention 
paid by the public 
generally toward the 
instructions and direc- 
tions governing contests. 

At the outset it was 
stated that the contest- 
ants would merely out- 
line a plot, do it within 
1,000 words and pay no 
attention to literary 
style, yet every conceiv- 
able form of manuscript 
was received. Some of 
them were weighty tomes 
of 75,000 words or 
more, some were a de- 
light to the rhetorical 
eye, stylistic as they 
were; others were cast 
into scenario form with 
directions for directors, 
and still others dis- 
regarded not one, but 
all, of the contest regu- 
lations. 

All of them, however, showed an earnest- 
ness of purpose, and hundreds of very 
excellent parallel stories, adhering to all 
the rules, were sent in, but none seemed as 
satisfactory as did Mrs. O’Keefe’s last 
minute offering. 

And though Mrs. O’Keefe has no inten- 
tion of following a literary career or of 
plunging into the cinema world, she ad- 
mits if ever there is another contest she 
will send in a solution—and the next time 
it won’t be at the last moment either. 





TREEING MAE MURRAY JUST TO SHOOT HER 

















A little inside expose, showing how the ingenue is filmed in a tree-top. This incident occurred on the Lasky ranch. 
The hatted figure on the platform is director Bob Leonard. 
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The Winter Capital of Reel New York 


LORIDA”—we quote from official pronunciamento of the official eulogist of that state, 
FE: and hasten synchronously to announce our neutrality for fear of retributive justice emanat- 
ing from Los Angeles—‘‘Florida,”” we begin again, “‘has everything that California has— 
and more.” The “more” portion of this boastful acclaim presumably refers to the fact that 
Jacksonville is only twenty-seven hours from Broadway. This may have had its bearing upon 
the fact that Jacksonville was chosen by various of the eastern moving picture producers as their 
winter capital, for outdoor locations at times of the year when snow has blanketed Ft. Lee and 
Flushing and the Hudson River is too cold for even a villain to be thrown into. 

It was Kalem that discovered Jacksonville, cinematically speaking, not by the inspirational 
methods of C. Columbus and Dr. Cook, but through the dead reckoning made possible by the 
statistics of the U.S. Weather Bureau. Searching for a minimum of rainfall and cloudy weather 
in the winter months, Jacksonville was awarded the championship—at least among eastern 
cities. Jacksonville welcomed the movie pioneers with open arms, and here we return to the 
veracious chronicles of the chief eulogist: 

“Kalem established the first moving picture studio in Jacksonville in 1909. Lubin soon 
followed, and then Edison. In 1915 Lubin leased its plant to the Vim, and Gaumont took over 
the old Edison studio. Edwin Thanhouser, after investigating many cities, established in 1915 
one of the most complete plants in the country here, with both glass-covered and open air stages. 
The plant of the Eagle Film Company has capacity for six working companies. The U. S. 
Film Company has a small studio near the city. The latest announcement of plans for the 
industry in Jacksonville is that the Garrick Studios and Southeastem Film have secured a 99- 
year lease on the top of the Union Terminal building, and will erect there what they say will be 
the largest motion picture studio in the world, 635 by 120 feet, with room for twenty-five 
working companies. 

In addition to these established studios, of course, companies frequently go to Jacksonville for 
special work, renting a studio temporarily for the occasion and utilizing the natural and artificial 
beauties of Tampa and other Florida cities. 

But whether this ambitious Florida metropolis will be able to undermine the popularity 
of Los Angeles and its suburbs in the affections of the large number of producers with head- 
quarters there, is something concerning which we desire to remain neutral. 
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The only difference between 
New York's skyline and 
Jacksonville's is a matter of 
27 hours and a few high 
spots, but even at that Jack- 
sonville’s waterfront is not to 
be sneered at. It is one of 
the busiest ports of the South, 
and, in winter particularly, 
the movements of picture 
people are very heavy. 
Florida’s rich products, sol- 
diers of fortune and New- 
port heiresses, also find an 
outlet here. 1e View was 
snapped from the South 
Jacksonville ferry near the 
Gaumont photoplay foun- 
dry, and portions of this 
ferryboat itself have figured 
as Atlantic liner locations 
in many an_ international 
romance. 


Below may be seen an alli- 
gator, sunning him- or her- 
self, regardless of the camera 
focused on him, or her. 
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Photo by Chapin 
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Above is a side shot at the Slave Market in 

Old St. Augustine, celebrated as the most 

ancient municipality in the United States. 

Some of the ol-timers who can almost remem- 

ber back to 1516, insist, however, that a slave 

was never sold there until the movies dis- 
covered it. 


Photo 


At the left is a rather skimpy view of the 
baugh Tampa Bay Hotel, which has proved useful 
for Moorish and Turkish photoplays. When 
it was built it was called ‘* Plant's folly,” 
after the builder, as million-dollar hostelries 
hadn't arrived then. 
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Below is ** Whitehall,”’ the winter home of 
Mrs. Henry M. Flagler. Lake Worth and 
West Palm Beach are in the background. 
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When a Jackson- 


ville director wants 
a haunted house or 
grewsome locale for 
the commission 
some fearsome 
crime he tells the 
chauffeur to go to 
hoemaker’schop 
suey parlors. The 
chop suey has noth- 
ing to do with the 
deeds of violence. 
It’s just the exterior 
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Here is one of the most beautiful bits 

of tropical scenery in the vicinity of 

Tampa. If cured and dried the entire 

crop of moss shown depending from 

the trees would keep all the movie 

villains and doctors in crepe hair for 
32 years. 
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Photo by Fishbaugh 
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The St. Johns nver taken from the Kalem 
studio. On this stream, which Kalem dis- 
covered as a good place for ** water stuff,” 
many dramas have been enacted. The 
four-masted schooner in the distance has 
also served. The construction of the piers 
and boat-houses, as one Kalem director 
noted, suggests the Malay Straits. 

















More than one military drama has had 
its fighting locale here at historic Fort 
Marion. Many a hero has i 
scrappers up these stairs or himself has 
been led down to die atdawn. Among 
its famous captors was Francis X. 
Bushman. 
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When the handsome lead and the beautiful star finally get to the last 

hundred feet for the “first sweet kiss,"’ the director pilots them out to 

this lovers’ lane of palms, after which the film is dyed to give it a 
moonlight effect. Nothing like a moonlight clinch for a windup. 
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In the center is a wide “‘shot’’ at 
Fort Marion, an exterior, as it 
were. ‘This did great service in 
**The Yellow Peril,"’ where 
parts of the fort walls pretended 
to be the Great Wall of China 
during the reign of Edwin 
Stevens. At the right is a group 
of real thatched roof huts which 
were discovered at Pablo Beach, 
10 miles from Jacksonville, by 
some camera Peary. It’is a 
favorite location for Thanhouser 
and many shipwrecked Than- 
houserites have battled with hula- 
garbed desperados in this vicin- 
age. The grass on these roofs 
would completely clothe the 
native population of Honolulu, 
according to Florida statistics. 
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Jacksonville has been “‘shot”’ from one 
side and the other and just to prove that 
the c'nemas thnk it worth while in other 
MMOL ways here's a view taken from an aero- 
plane used in a thrilling drama recently. 
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A bank is bound 

to get into pic- 

tures no matter 
where it is. 

two have 

been used almost 
daily by the 


moving picture 
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Every time there’s a movie mar- 
riage, either comedy or drama, 
the director knows just where to 
turn for his setting—the Duval 
County court house with its 
fringe of palms. Right across 
the street from it is an old Span- 
ish armory that is . 
These two buildings have prob- 
ably stood for more mock mar- 
riages than any others in the 
country, with the exception of 
the Los Angeles County court 
house, which is in continuous 
operation night and day. 
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She bit into the poison apple and the seven 


little dwarfs were just 20ing to bury her when— 





Snow White 


AN OLD STORY TOLD 
IN A NEW WAY .- 


By Mrs. Ray Long 


AVERMAN, the producer, 
was trying to be polite. He 
looked as if he were burst- 

ing a bloodvessel. But Haverman 
purposed to be polite at any cost. 

“But what, my dear Garvin, 
should I do with your lingerie 
play?” he almost sobbed. ‘‘Must 
aman go to the theater now-a-days 
to see lace and legs? Will he 
spend two dollars to see swell 
hosiery on the stage when all he 
has to do is keep his eyes open? 
In God’s name I ask you, Gar- 
vin? 

“Go look at my stenographer, 
Garvin. Go look at any stenog- 
rapher. Look at the women you 
meet on your way to lunch. Can 
you beat ’em? Because if you 
think you can, I can’t. The law 
wont let me, Garvin. Why Flor- 
rie Ziegfeld himself will have to 
go out of business if the styles 
don’t change. No, my dear fel- 
low, no. A poor chorus girl hasn’t 
got no chance any more.” 

Garvin was also trying to be 
polite. He had disposed his long, 
handsome body gracefully enough 
in an armchair, but it irked him 














to keep it there. He ached all 
over to assault this pudgy, pig- 
headed pinhead who had turned down his 
play. Anyone who would do that was all 
of these. 

He leaned forward and observed as 
quietly as he could, “I thought you wanted 
light stuff, breezy stuff—well-dressed stuff ?”’ 

Haverman literally held himself down 
to his chair. “I, Garvin,” he gurgled. 
“What the ceuce does it matter what I 
want? Right across the street, Garvin, 
they’re selling standing room for their 
“Come Out of The. Kitchen” play. A 





And the girl herself was a daisy. 


block away they’re “Pollyannaing” them in 
droves. And my brother-in-law, Garvin, 
he tells me the handkerchief business booms 
all over the country because one little Jane 
once washed dishes in an orphan asylum. 
Tears, my dear Garvin, that’s what they 
want—tears, calico, and lingerie like grand- 
ma used to make.” 

The playwright picked up his hat. 

Haverman wiped his beady forehead. 
“I’m sorry, Garvin. “You're a_ bright 
Also I don’t want 
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young man, Garvin. 
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you to think that I don’t like something 
nice and flossy myself. I do, Garvin. But 
you got to consider the business, Garvin. 
Of course classy people like me and you, 
we want to see something that 7s something 
when we go to a show. But what can we 
do when the average man he turns around 
on us, Garvin?” 

Garvin reached for his rejected manu- 
script and steod up. 

The producer watched the young man’s 
preparations to go with varying emotions. 
He really needed a play. He let Garvin 
get to the door and then called, “Say, come 
back. Why can’t you write me one of 
them kitchenette plays, 
Garvin? You got a good 
head.” 

Garvin turned 
but without 
“They've all 
ten,” he said. 
there isn’t anything to 
them. All cut off the 
same old pattern.” 

Haverman waved his 
hands in_ exasperation. 
“What is it to you about 
the same old pattern,” he 
yelled. ‘Aint you cut 
on the same old pattern? Aint I cut on 
the same old pattern? What must you care 
what you write just so it gets bought? 
Don’t be a fool, Garvin. If my competi- 
tors get rich on scrubwoman plays, what 
should I want with you if you can’t write 
me scrubwoman plays? Answer me that, 
Garvin.” 

The young man walked back and over 
to a window. There he stood and viewed 
the roofs. A twinkle came slowly into his 
disgusted eyes. He’d had about as much 
of this office as he could stand and was 
planning a break with Haverman anyway. 
Why not have a little fun? “Just got an 
idea,” he said soberly and turned back to 
the desk. ‘“‘Want to hear it?” 

“Sure. Go ahead.” 

Garvin sat down again. “It’s about a 
peach of a little girl, who was born princess 
of a great country and had the devil of 
a time getting her birthright,” he began, 
putting an impressive, narrative tone qual- 
ity into his voice. ‘‘Really a rich country, 
you know, great valleys and deep forests 
and cities with marble buildings, and Wall 
Streets, and J. P. Morgan banks.” 
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SNOW WHITE 


HE film version of this story 
was produced by the Famous 4% 
Players with the following cast: 
Snow White...Marguerite Clark 
Florimond 
Creighton 
Brangomar 
Dorothy G. Cumming 
Lionel 
Hex, the Witch.. Alice Washburn 
Dwarfs—Jimmy 
Billy 
Doyle, Major Criqui, Irwin Em- 
mer, Addie Frank. 


Photoplay Magazine 


‘Something nice in the way of settings,” 
observed Haverman. 

“Quite so. And the girl herself was a 
daisy, a sort of composite of Marguerite 
Clark and a Harrison Fisher magazine 
cover. She was undersized and gentle as 
a kitten but none of it got her anywhere 
fora long time. Her golden spoon became 
gummed up with disuse because her mother, 
the queen, died when she was born, and 
left the king, then in his dotage, to be 
snapped up by one of the waiting maids 
Brangomar was her name. She was a 
beauty in a lurid way, and had the grasp 
of a steel hoisting clamp. Once seated on 
that throne she hadn’t any 
intention of letting the 
little princess occupy even 
footstool beside her. 
She wouldn’t even buy 
shoes for the little girl. 

“Now here comes the 
kitchen stuff, and the way 
the Brangomar woman 
worked it was a master 
piece.. She made the 
young princess cook in 
the great kitchens of the 
palace like any hireling. 
Then at the end of a hard 
day she would invite the girl to come up 
into one of the beautiful rooms to talk to 
her. Of course, the child would be so 
tired that her eyes would blink. At that 
Brangomar would berate her for having 
such bad manners that she was not fit to 
sit in the halls of her fathers. The poor 
princess came, in time, to shrink more from 
being called to her stepmother than from 
the hard tasks required of her. And she 
never saw any of the company that Brango 
mar delighted in having around her.” 

Here Garvin paused. Haverman seemed 
lusy studying his nails. He did not look 
up, so Garvin went on. 

“One morning, before the little princess 
had been tired with work and was pink 
and sweet as a rose, she was sent across 
a forest stretch on an errand. When 
well in the woods she met a young hunts 
man. She stepped, flurried, to one side to 
let him have the path. But he took a look 
at the girl and forgot his hurry if he had 
any. He asked her name and a few days 
later—bing! ‘The youth came to the palace 
asking for the hand of the girl. And who 
should he be but the young prince Flori- 
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Rosen, 
Platt, 
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mond, heir apparent to the adjoining king- 
dom and the biggest royal catch of the 
year. 

' “Maybe Madame Brangomar_ wasn’t 
wrathy! In spite of 


old Berthold, her own head huntsman, who 
had been in the king’s service, and told 
him to kill the little princess.” 

The playwright’s voice was becoming 
singsongy and _ he 





all her precautions to 
keep the _ princess 
out of the way, the 
queen could not fai! 
to obey the demand 
that she be pro 
duced, and _ pro- 
duced as the center 
of interest for two 
countries. And 
worse, she liked the 
look of Florimond 
herself and decided 
that she would have 
him. So she put on 
a bereaved expres- 
sion and asked in 
well feigned — sur- 
prise, ‘Did you not 
know, Florimond, 
that the princess is 
dead? Such a sad 
story. The dear 
child never was 
quite right, you 
know.’ This in a 
confiding tone that 
could leave nothing 
but the impression 
that the poor prin- 
cess had been an 
idiot. ‘And finally 
she was relieved of 
her suffering and 
we, who loved her, 
cannot but be thank- 
ful.’ 

‘““Brangomar tried 
to keep Florimond 
interested. She gave 
a feast and all that. 
gut the prince 
didn’t rise to her 
bait. He went home 
promising, however, 





felt like kicking 
himself for getting 
himself into such a 
foolish mess, and 
like kicking Haver- 
man for letting him 
maunder on. He 
stopped. Haverman 
was still gazing at 
his hands. After a 
minute of silence he 
looked up and 
exclaimed im- 
patiently, ‘What's 
the idea, Garvin? 
Go on. Just be- 
cause you’ve come to 
the end of the first 
act must you stop? 
What happened to 
the baby doll?” 

Garvin looked in- 
to the animated eyes 
opposite him with a 
start. Was it pos- 
sible that this up-to- 
date producer, who 
had never had a 
failure, was not 
stringing him? But 
it couldn’t be. 
Haverman was a 
shark in his way. 
“Oh, what’s the 
use,” he told him- 
self. “I’m the goat 
and I’ll have to see 
it through.” 

“Now old Ber- 
thold did a fit,” he 
went on in his best 
manner. “He'd 
helped bring the 
princess up by hand. 
He’d rather lose his 








to come again. 
“And now Bran- 
gomar got busy. The princess must be 
got rid of, but how? She worried about 
the method till she spied a tiny wrinkle at 
the side of her mouth. Then she decided 
to have the thing over quickly. She called 


She wouldn’t even buy shoes for the little girl.  °YeS than harm the 


little girl. And he 
told Brangomar so. And say, what she 
did to him then was a plenty! She didn’t 
answer back, just called her head keeper 
and told him to go out and round up 
Berthold’s four little children who were 
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playing in the park. When the keeper 
brought them to her she called several of 
her body guard and told them to march 
the little fellows to an old tower in the 
palace grounds, lock them in, and bring 
her the key. And when that was done she 
turned her devilish face to old Berthold 
and said, ‘You know, Berthold, there’s no 
other way out of the tower than through 
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the door to which I hold the key. Your 
children will stay in the tower till you 
bring me back the princess’ heart—stay 
there till they starve.’ 

“Old Berthold went down on his knees 
and begged the vamp to let him and his 
kids off. But she wouldn’t listen. Then 
he prayed her to cut off his hands, to tear 
off his legs, to do with him what she 


So they started that night, old Berthold and the little princess after the queen 
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would, but to let the princess and his 
children go free. She only said, “To-night 
your children will be calling for food, 
Berthold. ‘To-morrow they will be calling 
and more loudly. ‘The next day they will 
be calling but their voices will be fainter. 
Can’t you hear them, Berthold? And the 
next day there will be only little wails 
from the tower. Then all will be still.” 


‘Tears, tears,” 
with delight. 

Garvin nodded indulgently. 

“So that, night they started, old Ber- 
thold and the little princess, after the Queen 
had received her in the big throne room. 
The girl thought they were going on a 
journey and went joyfully. It was only 
after they had gone deep into the woods 

that Berthold could 


interrupted Haverman 





get up courage to 
tell his princess 
what he had to do. 

“At first the girl 
rebelled. But when 
she heard about the 
children she gave 
in. Still the old 
hunter could not 
plunge the knife in- 

‘to the tender body. 

“While they were 
waiting, both 
wretched over their 
trouble, they heard 
a squeaking. Im- 
mediately old Ber- 
thold ran toward the 
sound. With a 
thrust or two he had 
cut a small wild 
pig’s throat, opened 
him up, and cut his 
heart out. “She'll 
never know,” he ex- 
plained tremblingly 
as he held up the red 
object. ‘It looks 
just like a human 
heart. Aad_ you, 
little girl, fear noth- 
ing. Go straight 
across the forest and 
you will come to 
honest people.’ 

“So the. little 
princess set out and 
old Berthold went 
home to Brangomar 
and his kids. 
Brangomar was 
wild with delight. 
She put the heart in 
a golden case and, 
as soon as it was 








had received them in the big throne room. 


dark, went to the 
home of the witch, 
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She had come across 
the shack of seven 
dwarfs living in the 
‘heart of the forest. 


Hex, who was her friend. She found Hex 
boiling up a horrible concoction. 
“What are you making?” 

Brangomar. 

‘“*A hair lotion for myself,’ answered 
Hex. ‘But it isn’t all that it should be be- 
cause I haven’t a young girl’s heart to put 
in. That would give me silky hair.’ 

“‘T’ve got just what you want,’ cried 
Brangomar, always glad to do Hex a good 
turn. ‘Here,’ and she heart 
she had brought. 


inquired 


showed the 


“ Great,’ said Hex, and put the heart 
into the mess, boiled it for a time, then 
cooled it and applied it. Both women sat 
interestedly, waiting till the coating should 
be removed. Finally, when it was taken 
off, Hex exclaimed in horror. For there 
grew from her head instead of fine silky 
hairs, a covering of curly pig tails. ‘You've 
been cheated,’ she cried. “That wasn’t a 
girl’s heart. It was a pig’s heart.’ And 
the two set to making plans to find the 
princess and make away with her them- 
selves.” 

“Good comedy business,” remarked 
Haverman. Garvin smiled a sickly smile 
and went on. 

“And now to get back to our princess. 
She had come across the shack of seven 
dwarfs living in the heart of the forest. 
The old fellows were de-lighted to have 
the girl around to cook for them, and she 
was delighted because she knew how to 
cook. ‘They had a great time for a while 
till one day, when the princess was alone, 
an old woman came selling combs. The 
princess refused to buy and the old woman 
went away angry. <A few days later she 


came back selling apples. She was 

srangomar, disguised by Hex, and the 
apples were poisoned. ‘The princess took 
one, bit into it and fell to the floor. 

“That night the dwarfs found their little 
housekeeper, Snow White, lifeless on the 
floor. ‘They made a coffin for her and 
carried her back to the palace in state, for 
they had always known who she was. 

“When they got there Brangomar was 
rejoicing. This put the dwarfs in a 
tremble of anger and they dropped the 
coffin. ‘he jar dislodged the bite of apple 
that had remained in the princess’ mouth, 
where the poison on it had caused only 
unconsciousness. She jumped to her feet 
as Prince Florimond came in. Florimond 
left no doubt in anybody’s mind about 
what he thought of the princess and 
Brangomar retreated to the home of the 
witch. But even Hex was tired of her 

and changed 
her into a pea- 
cock.” 


Garvin got 


The old fellows were delighted to have 











up and walked over to the window again. 
He looked out over the roofs to a big sign 
badly done and relieved himself by mak- 
ing a grimace at it. The room was entirely 
quiet and he did not look at Haverman. 

“What was the name of your little prin- 
cess?” finally asked the producer. 

“Snow White.” 

“Snow White,” repeated 
slowly and with a queer grin. 

“It’s Grimm, you know,” explained 
vin. 

“Maybe, Garvin, maybe. But not too 
grim. It don’t matter how many times 
you kill your heroine just so she comes to 
life again in the last act. If you can make 
her happy too, so much the better.” 

“But it’s been done before, done beauti- 
fully for kids,” protested Garvin. 

“Sure,” said Haverman still grinning. 
But only the kids saw it. It'll make a 
great show, Garvin. And this is the way 
you should do it, Garvin. 

“Your Snow 
White will be 
the princess 


Haverman 
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of New York. Your wicked stepmother 
wil be some cold, scheming dame who got 
the upper hand of the baby doll’s father 
before he died of softening of the brain. 
Old Berthold will be the old man’s faith- 
ful secretary and the witch some fancy 
jane of a fortune teller with a pull high 
up. And the prince, he’ll be young Corne- 
lius Vanderpool, son of the copper king 
and privately staked out by stepmamma 
Brangomar for her own. ‘There you got 
it, Garvin, fine as silk.” 

“But the seven dwarfs,” 
playwright incredulously. 

“Seven old miners babying an _ undis- 
covered coal claim up in the Alleghenies. 
Woods, wilderness, possibility, romance.” 

“But what'll we have to half poison 
our princess ?” 

‘How should I know, Garvin? 
that out with some medical chap.” 


protested the 
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Photo by Sarony, New York 
Florence Patricia Burke-Ziegfeld is the name of the little mite of humanity that is being fondly 
handled by one of America’s most popular actresses, Billie Burke—in private life, Mrs. Florenz 
Ziegfeld, Jr. . This photograph was taken when Baby Florence Patricia was three weeks old. 

































































You jest stan off an bow, an parade aroun wid one mitt in de air an 
den bow some more. 


Rum, Romance and Remorse 


PETE PROPS PUTS THE PUNCH 
IN SOME COLONIAL STUFF VIA 


THE EXTRA MEN, 


AND GETS HIS 


By Kenneth McGaffey 


KNOW I ain't no Henry 

[rving nor any he-Mary-Pick- 

ford, but dese guys had better let up on 
me or I’m goin to crown some of em wid 
a scantlin. I goes in a scene just to do 
oné of dese nut directors a favor, an I been 
kidded about it ever since. Now dese fresh 
hicks in de prop room has taken to writin 
me mash notes an sendin me bokays. Dere’s 
a limit to all tings an dose guys had better 
begin to fade out cause dey is hawgin too 
much footage. I’m liable to buckle and 
give em all a little static. 

It was dis way. We are puttin on dis 
big feature ‘Lady de Vronde’s Legacy,” 
one of dose “Who Copped de Poipers” 
dinguses. It’s dis George Washington 
stuff wid de lace cuffs, de corn-startched 
wig an de Gazooks an’ Odd Zounds. Much 
low bowin and drawin swords. J’m a 
rutslin props for it and it doggone near 
runs me ragged cause everybody has to 
have a hunk of lace curtain in dere mitts 
for a hankey an de guys are always 


Drawings by 
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gettin dere swords between dere 
legs an getting dem all bent up— 
de swords I mean. Dis stuff should oughta 
been handled by de wardrobe but dey wish 
it onto me cause I look easy. 

Dese extras could get dere wigs on de 
funniest of any human being. One guy 
comes on wid a curl over his shoulder 
an it took six people to save his life. 

Finally de Lady de Vronde is to give a 
swell rag party at her cave. All de youth 
and beauty of Mary England is going to 
be dere all dolled up in de pow dered wigs 
an de lace cuffs. We got all de ball room 
stuff at de studio out an de engagement 
department is told to get two hundred 
couples. We get de music from Levy’s 
an de dancin teacher spends a couple of 
days teachin dis here minuet which is my 
idea of no dance atall, cause dere ain’t a 
clinch in it. You jest stan off an bow, an 
parade aroun wid one mitt in de air an 
den bow some more. I tink a contortionist 
on de small time invented de act. 


Sl 
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“‘Hey!”’ he yells, ‘‘dere is a 
thin liver up dere in de 
wardrobe, go put Pete in it.”’ 


Over in one corner of de set behind some 
bum palms, or someting like dat, day have 
got de refreshment booth. De nut director 
bein strong for realizem, gets about ten 
gallons of Dago Red an den shoots it 
full of brandy. I’m in de prop room mixin 
it up an seein it’s de proper temperature, 
an I get to steppin pretty high myself. 
We puts it in a big glass punch bowl an 
den I go out on de stage to see whats 
doin. Dere is de nut director bawlin de 
tar out of his assistant. 

‘‘Where is me livered servants ?” he yells, 
jumpin up an down. ‘Where is me livered 
servants? Here I am wid a million extras 
an not enough  livered servants!!!” 
‘“Whatdye mean by not gettin me enough? 
I suppose you are tryin to ruin me life 
work by not givin me enough livered ser- 
vants! How long am I to be persecuted 
dis here way?” 

“You ordered six—an here dey are!” 
says de assistant. 

“Soitenly I ordered six!” yells de nut. 
‘“Ain’t you supposed to tink for yourself? 
How do you expect me to make dese 
wonderful productions if I have to look 


after every detail? I 
gotta have me mind on 
me art—I have—lI can’t 
go tinkin about livered 
servants an put all me 
energy an vitality into 
dese hams. It’s too much, 
dat’s all. I will not be 
harassed !”’ 

‘Keep your hair on,” 
says de assistant, “I’ll get 
yeh a coupla of more 
just clam yourself. It 
won't take a minute.” 

“All right,” says de 
nut director, ‘‘gettem. In 
de meanwhile all dese 

< ladies an gentlemen will 
sit aroun an wait at de 
company’s expense while 
you rustle dem up. Cost- 
ing de company tousands 
an tousands of dollars just because a steel- 
skulled stuge don’t know enough to order 
livered servants. No wonder de photo- 
dramatic art is on de fritz. What da you 
tink of a guy like dat? Not sense enough 
to know when I say I want six livered 
servants, I mean eight. I gotta have a new 
assistant—dat’s all. Dere is no use of me 
wearin me life away an havin to do two 
men’s woik. Dis outfit ain’t payin me 
enough. I can quit an get a good job.” 

“But you only orders six,” say de poor 
goat. ‘‘Dere dey are lined up on de stairs 
wid nice pink livers on an white wigs,” 
he says, “an real silk stockins.” 

“T don’t care to discuss it no more,” 
says de nut director. “It’s plain to be seen 
dat dere ain’t enough servants. Get me 
two more before I goes mad an walks out 
an leaves de company flat.” 

“T ain’t doing a ting but standin dere 
listenin to de poor mutt gettin bawled out 
an I am here to tell you it did me old 
heart good cause many is de time he has 
waded into me. I ain’t doin a ting, I tell 
you, but mindin me own business an maybe 
fussin aroun de stage a little wid de broom 
everytime a boss goes by an sayin nuttin. 

De nut director suddenly takes a slant 
aroun de stage. I see him lookin at me 
so I gets busy wid de broom an chases a 
little dust out of de cracks of de floor. 

“Hey!” he yells at de resistant—‘‘dere 
is a thin liver up dere in de wardrobe. 
Go put Pete in it.” 








“Not me,” I says “I am here to handle 
props, I am, an not to wear no pink livers 
an silk stockins. I got a lot to do,” I says, 
“T ain’t got no time for no actin. Right 
now I got to go get a chair for anudder 
director.” 

“Nuttin doin,” he says, “go put on de 
liver.” 

“I’m here to tell you I gotta woik,” I 
says. 

“Go put on dat liver!’ he says—“I don’t 
want no arguments. Besides dere is a five 
dollar check in it for you,” he says. 

‘“‘Now you are talkin reasonable,” I says. 
“T’ll go do it.” “But don’t let dis get to 
be a disease,” I says. ‘“‘I’ll do it dis time 
but dat dat ain’t no excuse for it to become 
chronic” I says. 

A course I had acted before. I was wid 
a rep show on de pitcher an bowl circuit 
where besides ruslin de props and leadin 
de band I had to play two parts in every 
bill. I am dere wid dat chest heavin 
stuff even if I don’t brag about it. 

So I goes up to de wardrobe an dey 
crowds one of dese pink unies on me. Gee, 
I looked sweet enough to kiss wid me little 
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white wig, lace bib an stocking on me 
shapely limbs. 

I gets back to de set an de nut director 
has got one of de hams to deal out de 
refreshments I had worked so hard to 
fix real nice. Dat wasn’t my idea atall 
so I runs de guy clear down to de udder 
end of de room an looks after de flowin 
bowl meself. Believe me when dose extras 
got a whiff of de grape, we needed de 
reserves. I am here to tell you I nearly 
got killed in de rush. De noive of dem to 
tink I was goin to waste a lot of good 
drinkin material on dem when us boys in 
de prop room has families to support. I 
had to belt a couple of dem over de head 
wid de ladle to make dem let go of de 
glasses. 

Course me dealin out dis stuff I has to 
be sociable an everytime a extra has a 
drink I had to drink wid him so he 


wouldn’t feel embarrassed. I’m doing real 
well in de background when de nut direc- 
tor sees me. 

‘‘What’s de idea?” he says, “You're here 
to deal out dis stuff, not to lap it up. 
You're a livered servant,” he says “it ain’t 


An den all of a sudden, dey 
start to plow up de floor wid 
dere faces. 
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for you to get a snoot full. Dats up to 
Lady de Vronde. She’s givin de party. 
You lay off de swill!” 

I starts to explain to him dat it was 
me Southern hospitality dat made me suf- 
fer when I saw anyone drink alone but he 
wouldn’t listen to me. 

I will go as far as to say dis. Dere were 
some of dese extras whose parents had 
brung dem up right. Every now an den 
dey would slide a little two-bit piece in my 
direction as if dey wasn’t noticin demselves 
do it. Dese lads got de best of service. 
We got realy clubby an was just gettin 
ready to favor de rest of de mob wid a 
vocal selection when de nut director calls 
dem to get ready to shoot Lady de Vronde’s 
arrival. 

De nut director an de camera was way 
out in de middle of de yard so as to get 
a long shot of de ball room an Lady de 
Vronde, all dolled up, comin down de 
grand staircase leanin on de arm of de 
Duke de Splotz. All de two hundred 
courtiers, or what ever dey were called, 
were all lined up an bowed as she came 
on down de line. Den dey cut to a close 
up of her registerin surprise when she 
recognizes de wicked Earl hid behind his 
crape hair. 

I don’t know what got to de rest of 


de quartet. It may have been de heat 
because I was all right an only had to hang 
onto de table to keep straight on me 
decorated pins, but dese lads were not 
right. After about half a hours rehearsin 
he calls camera an dey start to shoot de 
scene. 

Lady de Vronde wid her head in de 
air is comin down de lane an she and de 
Duke is bowin high an mighty when it 
gets to dese guys turn to bow. Dey all 
bend over wid dere hands on dere chests 
an den all of a sudden start to plow up de 
floor wid dere faces. Lady -de Vronde, 
wid her nose in de air, don’t see em an— 
bing !—she does a tumble. Right dere all 
de noise an excitement in de woild is 
turned loose. Lady de Vronde is one of 
dese million dollar a week stars; an some 
temperamental. All dis trouble makes me 
sleep so I lays me little head on de ice in 
de punch bowl—to keep from gettin sun- 
struck—an takes a little nap. What hap- 
pens after dat I don’t know. But one 
ting I am here to tell you. Dose guys 
better leave off kiddin me, or de village 
quartet will be singin ‘Lead Kindly 
Light—” 

Excuse me, here comes de auditor to 
check up me stock of brooms an sawdust : 
as dough I was a crook! 
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Romance, and 

American Enterprise, 

told in terms of FIGHT 

of and LOVE and LAUGH- 
TER, the three giants 
who drive the world. 
DON’T MISS IT! 


The story by 
Victor Rousseau 
The illustrations by 
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WHEATLAND, Wyoming, is a town of 800 inhabitants. 
Bernhardt It is so off the beaten track of theatre travels that it is 
Never Did doubtful if anybody there ever heard of Lillian Lorraine. 
This. Even such inferior celebrities as George Cohan and 
| William Shakespeare are not often in mind in this thrifty 

stronghold of the provinces. 

Yet “The Birth Of a Nation” came along and packed ’em, until it is 
estimated that every man and woman in the place, as well as every child of 
intelligent age, had seen the Griffith-Dixon story. And there were many 
repeaters. 

The price was not a backwoods cut-rate. It was the price the crowds 
paid at the Liberty theatre in New York, at the Illinois theatre in Chicago, at 
the Cort theatre in San Francisco, at the Auditorium in Los Angeles. 

Two dollars. 

Two dollars a seat in Wheatland means more than ten dollars a seat in 
St. Louis. Not because the people haven’t the money, but because it isn’t 
being done. 

Not even Bernhardt, in her most spectacular hours of tented glory, can 
trump that record. 
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| THOSE who assert that the eight-reel photoplay is a sight- 

Why the ship much too long to be handled at the docks of the av- 
Eight-Reeler? || ¢tage exhibitor should remember that only two or three 
years ago many pillars of the optic occupation asserted 
that two reels was nature’s standard, and that larger 
spools were fit only for special exhibitions. Now, two reels 
is a comedy standard, and many very thin little dramas are propped and 
padded to reach the popular measure approximating a mile. 

The eight-reeler seems to have been summoned from the deeps of non- 
existence by the top grade exhibition places, charging a quarter or half a 
dollar. Unless these houses—such as the Rialto in New York, the Majestic 
in Detroit, the Studebaker in Chicago, Clune’s Auditorium in Los Angeles— 
can differentiate their programmes from those of the dime shop, they are in 
a bad way. They are being undersold on the same goods. 

Even the nickel shows handle five-reel pictures, and advanced vaudeville 
has come to regard the five-reeler as a shifty filler to stop sudden holes in a 
programme. So, either in vaudeville, or a little bit late at the drop-in palaces, 
one is pretty sure to see every five-act play going. 

The eight-reeler, plus a musical programme and a short optic extra or 
two, can never be duplicated in a house which turns over its whole visual 
stock several times a night, or in a vaudeville theatre—with this exception: 
the small time exhibitor who chooses the eight-reeler for his patrons must 
omit every condiment of comedy or travel and run the big fellow alone. 
Some have chosen to do this, but it is an all-meat meal. 
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There is, of course, even more danger of padding, for thinness watered 
to five reels is positive transparency in eight. Some vehicles contain too much 
character, too much incident, for even five reels. Here is the true pictured 
novel, best exampled, at this writing, in “The Common Law.” 
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EMPTY honors await the modish metaphysician Henri 
Slapstick Bergson, who tells us, with an air of imparting secret 
wisdom, that the cause of all primitive laughter was the 
suffering or discomfiture of another human being. 

We once saw Fred Mace impaled upon a picket fence, 
stuck in a chimney, choked in a bath-tub, suffocated in 
a trunk, drawn under an automobile, whacked by a railway train, tipped 
out of a balloon, trimmed by a Jane, shot at the front, kicked at the stern, 
cracked with an axe, pasted with pie, soused with seltzer, petted by a bottle, 
urged by a blacksnake and cajoled by the talons of a mimic wife—as we 
say, we saw this, and, between our chortlings of deep grief, we had an 
advance vision of the Bergson idea all our own. 

As far as Monsieur le Metaphysician is concerned, photoplay “comedy” 
has beaten him to it. 
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— HERE are three politico-movie events which are highly 
Picture Power significant. 
in Governor Whitman, Republican candidate for re- 

Politics. election in New York state, ran ahead of Hughes, and 

_____}| the metropolitan newspapers concede that his great lead 

was principally due to the efforts of motion picture 
exhibitors, grateful for the gubernatorial veto on the intolerant Crisman 
censorship bill, a measure as stupid and bigoted as censorship itself. D. W. 
Griffith contributed his share to the propaganda, making a “feature film” of 
Whitman which circulated without cost from Buffalo to the distant tip of 
Long Island. 

In Ohio, where Wilson rolled back the Republican old guard in crumpled 
heaps, the motion picture showing the President in action had its widest 
circulation during the closing days of the campaign. This film was handled 
and distributed by motion picture men in the best business ways known to 
the industry. 

The great Republican campaign film, on which thousands of dollars were 
spent, overshot its mark and was never released. Those who should know 
say that this celluloid document was designed to depict the iniquities of Mr. 
Wilson’s administration, and what the Republicans were pleased to consider 
his maladministration in Mexico. But the promoter went a-picturing with 
more enthusiasm than caution, and the result was a riotous scenario which, 
while it might have entertained the children, would hardly have been 
accepted as sober fact by their fathers and newly-voting mothers. 





















































Close-Ups 
































| THESE five words are enunciated not as a question, but 
No Chance as a statement of bitter fact, by the average photoplay- 

for the wright quite awhile before his choice collection of 
Amateur? editorial rejection slips touches the century mark. How- 
ever, it is no new thing, this proclamation of an unen- 
terable ring of kept writers; this suspicion of time-clock 
scenarioists and the mere names of celebrated authors. Producers for the 
stage, and publishers, too, face the same accusation, even as they toil like 
Diogenes to find a little honest originality. 

It is refreshing to know that the woman winner of the ten-thousand- 
dollar contest in re the sequel to “The Diamond from the Sky” is an amateur 
of the first water. She had never written a play nor attemped a scenario 
before becoming interested in this possibility. Nor is she “literary.” She 
went at it straightaway, guided herself by such sane advice concerning photo- 
play construction as she could find at hand, worked hard—and put forth 
the best suggestion among the 100,000 received. 

= 
NO whilom, smiling sceptic gazing at the silversheet in tol- 
As erant amusement is Miss Mary Gray Peck,of the Motion 
Miss Peck Picture Committee of the General Federation of Women’s 
Sees It. Clubs! To her the continuous camera is a plumed knight, 
—| a vision instead of a voice in the wilderness, a sun-armed 
harbinger of the millenium. 

Listen. She’s speaking: 

“Moving pictures are going to save our civilization from the destruction 
which has successively overwhelmed every civilization of the past. 

“They provide what every previous civilization has lacked—namely, a 
means of relief, happiness and mental inspiration to the people at the bottom. 
Without happiness and inspiration being accessible to those upon whom 
the social burden rests most heavily there can be no stable social system. 
Revolutions are born of misery and despair. 

“Cheapness was and still is the original virtue of the films. As long as 
a ticket stays around the price of a drink the saloon has to reckon with the 
first rival that ever has been able to compete with it and beat it.” 


@ 
| THE ignoramus in the role of Munchausen has his 


Embarrass- disadvantages. 
ments of One of his kind, crossing the Atlantic Ocean in the 
Petite Lying. days when prominent persons were permitted to travel 
| unsubmarined, boasted of his intimate acquaintance 
with the world’s leading literary lights of that day. 
Someone began discussing “Romola,” and, of course, mentioned George 
Eliot. The ignoramus beamed. “George was my room-mate at college!” 
he exclaimed, delightedly. 
A young lady starette, asked last month to supply this publication with 
a few details of her no-doubt-interesting life, replied: “I am a college girl; 
received my education at Vaser.” 
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SOME BRENON MOTIONS, REED EMOTIONS, AND— 


Artist Grant T. Reynard 

swears that the microminia- 

ture an inch to the left is 
William Shay. 


“‘Hold that!!’’ yells 
Herbert Brenon. 
And you bet they do! 


All the ladies on this page 

are Florence Reed; the 

cameraman below is no 
lady. 





AT WORK WITH LADY YOUNG: ALL IN FORT LEE 


Miss Young and Mr. 
Tearle talk it over while 
M. Capellani does a 
little shooting himself. 


Yes, the signature is 
Clara Kimball’s own. 





The above isn’t a mob 

scene; it’s the leading 

lady with some new pho- 

tographic proofs; at the 

left, a little incidental 

music not at all hard 
on the ears. 





Preaching by Pictures 


HOW THE FILM IS BECOMING 
THE STRONGEST ALLY OF THE 
TEACHERS OF THE GOSPEL 


NCE regarded as a contraption of 
the blasé gentleman who is reputed 
to rule over the regions where went 

the souls of the bad little boys who went 
fishing on Sundays, the motion picture has 
become an ally of the church, in the course 
of a very few years. 

Viewed first with suspicion by the ortho- 
dox and shunned consistently, the screen 
has gradually felt its way into the house 
of worship. ‘There is hardly a city that 
does not now boast of at least one church 
where film exhibitions are a part of the 
services. Aside from 
the fact that the 
cinema has brought 
religion home grip- 
pingly through the 
medium of the eye 
where before its mes- 
sage came only to the 
ear, it has solved an 
economic problem— 
caused previously 
struggling churches 
to become  self-sus- 
taining. 

Recently The 
vance, 


Ad- 
publication of 
the Congregational 
denomination, offered 
a prize for articles on 


FREE 


the use of the screen in the church. The 
winner was Rev. Dr. Chester S. Bucher, of 
Lima, O., and following are some inter- 
esting excerpts from Dr. Bucher’s article: 

“Tesus used a lost coin, a dead sparrow 
and a little child as object lessons. Beecher 
auctioned off a slave girl in Plymouth pul- 
pit. Wilberforce made men shudder when 
he held up the chains of Africans and 
dropped them with a clanking thud on the 
floor. Why should the churches disregard 
this great potential asset, especially since 
it was a clergyman, the Rev. Hannibal 
Goodwin, who was the inventor of the flex- 
ible film that made motion pictures 
possible? 

“Out in Shansi, China, our own mission- 
ary, Wynn C. Fairfield, is using motion 
pictures while he preaches to people in the 
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“The Trials 


of Joseph 
in Egypt” 


in Sermon and 


MOTION PICTURES 
Congregational Church 


White Pagoda Temple in the center of the 
city. In America it is estimated that the 
equivalent of our entire population goes 
every week to the movies. 

“Two years ago, at Grace Church, Cleve- 
land, we decided to use this perfect Es- 
feranto in order to speak to people of 
all races, ages and conditions. The people 
passed by our church, leaving its pews 
empty, and filled the seats of the nickel 
university at the next corner. For thirty- 
five dollars we bought a secondhand Edison 
machine; for thirty dollars we secured a 
secondhand _ galvan- 
ized iron booth; for 
about forty dollars we 
purchased _ electrical 
materials, and an elec- 
trician in the church 
installed the equip- 
ment himself and 
operated the machine. 
Our regular order of 
service was used on 
Sunday evenings with 
the single exception 
of substituting a 
scripture lesson on the 
screen for the lesson 
which had been for- 
merly read from the 
pulpit Bible. The 
Bible film was the basis of the sermon. 
The life of Christ was used in a series, 
one reel each Sunday night. 

“We have heard some criticism from 
other churches where the pews are empty, 
but the unchurched people who attend our 
service are grateful, and attentive, and 
responsive. ‘The loose change offering pays 
for the expenses of publicity and of films. 

“One of our churches ,in Detroit presents 
a clean recreational program of pictures on 
Sunday afternoons, with free admission. A 
social hour and _ refreshments follow. 
Splendid programs exclusively for children 
can be offered on Saturdays for a penny 
admission. 

“The Bureau of Commercial Economics 
at Washington, D. C., offers a service of 
two educational reels gratis each week.” 


SUNDAY, 7:30 





Shadows of Asia 


THE INDIAN AND THE COWBOY 
ARE THE ONLY UNIVERSAL 
SCREEN FAVORITES EAST OF SUEZ 


By Homer Croy 


Decorations by Grant T. Reynard 


Translated, this interesting eight-sheet probably proclaims: 


‘Bill Hart here tonight. Comeone! Come all!’’ 
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E had been sliding down the 
rivers of China for days in 


their little, flat-bottomed sam- 
pans, carrying the boat on _ our 
shoulders when we wished to clear a 
rapids, until we were far from civili- 
zation’s pale. A white face was an 
event, whole crowds following and 
children crying at sight of us until I 
imagined we were in the heart of 
heathendom. ‘Then we stopped at a 
small village to stay all night—and 
found ourselves across the street from 
a motion picture theatre! And, most 
startling of all, it was showing an 
American film—an old one, but still 
American. It was one of the old 
chase films where one person starts to 
run away and his avenger sets out in 
feverish pursuit, another following, 
upsetting a baby buggy, until half 
the town is on the warpath. It was 
that old, and the film was scratched 
and torn, but the Chinese 
didn’t mind—to them it 
was as exciting as a Zep- 

pelin attack. 
The theatre was in a 
* partitioned off space be- 
tween two high walls, with no 
manner of ticket. Paper in 
China is valuable, so what’s the 
use of having tickets when the 
purchaser has to give them up 
in a few feet? In this nook 
between the walls was the 
picture theatre; it was one of a chain, 
putting on a show twice a week. The 
proprietor showed the films here tonight, 
shoved them into his boat and was 
kicked up the river by his coolies to 
another theater the next night. His 
progress was accomplished by a coolie 
lying down on his back in the stern 
of the boat and straining with his feet 
against the paddles, which, threshing 
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in the water, urged the boat along at a rate 
that gave the picture man all the time he 
needed to comprehend the scenery. 

Thus is the cinematograph film dis- 
tributed in China. American pictures are 
the most popular; especially the cowboy 
and the Indian. They can not get enough 
of the tall, picturesque cowboy plugging a 
redskin with a .44. Even the fact that the 
titles are in English doesn’t keep them 
from enjoying the film. Action, action is 
what they want: somebody’s got to be 
doing something—preferably shooting an- 
other man’s shirt full of holes. Such a 
picture they are content to sit and watch 
by the hour. No Chinaman would be will- 
ing to pay his money, see six reels and go 
home; if six reels were all a proprietor 
showed there would be a riot before 9:30. 
Time does not mean anything to a China- 
man; he’s got all the time in the world 
and when he goes to a show he wants to 
get his money’s worth. He likes to go at 
six and stay until midnight. He doesn’t 
set a very high standard in the way 
quality, but he does demand footage. 
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The Chinese cannot get enough 
of the tall, picturesque cowboy 
plugging a redskin with a .44. 
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In India the change of a picture pro- 
gram is second in importance only to the 
Durbar. They can’t have a change of 
program very often for the reason that 
ships don’t arrive every week, and when 
one does arrive only the early birds get 
seats. The white people have a certain 
part of the theater reserved for them. 
There are two performances during the 
evening, the white people going to the 
second. ‘They sit in boxes shielded as much 
as possible from the natives: the reason is 
apparent to any one acquainted with the 
sanitary habits of the native son of India’s 
coral strand. And by the way, there isn’t 
a hunk of coral in the whole empire and I 
didn’t come upon a single strand all the 
time I was there. The latter word, as 
used there, has to do with a letter of credit. 

In Siam the picture theater is 
about the only form of amuse- “® 
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ment. That and cricket fighting. It 
is so hot that games are not indulged 
in to any great extent, the people 
preferring to take their relaxa- 


tion sitting down. Their theatres are 
more like our carnivals. They are 





Shadows of Asia 
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in big enclosures, where you may either 
go inside the sheltered part where the film 
is running, or sit outside at little tables 
and drink cane juice and whisky pegs— 
or see how hard you can hit a striking bag. 
And then after you have injured your 
wrist you can go inside and watch Charley 
Chaplin. 

When a ship comes in there is a change 
of film, and the King comes down to the 
theatre and it is society night. I will pause 
to say that the sacred white elephants of 
Siam are largely a myth, the same having 
only a few white hairs on the tail. 

While Max Linder’ was 
working, before he went to the 
war, he was much more popu- 
lar in Egypt than Charlie 
Chaplin, but now of course it 
is impossible to get films into 
that beleaguered city. 

Cairo is such a cosmopolitan 
city that the subtitles have to 
be in four languages: English, 
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French, Greek and Egyptian. Sometimes 
the titles are in only three languages—the 
first three—with the explanations in Arabic 
(the national language of Egypt) thrown 
on the wall close by with a projection 
machine. The native then has only to look 
over to the lantern slide to understand 
what the fat comedian is saying to his 
two friends who have just pushed him off 
the cliff. 

The women never sit in the audience 
with the men. Never. That would be an 
everlasting disgrace to an Egyptian woman. 
She sits in a box, far, far from the seduc- 
tive eyes of men. The Koran 
allows each follower four wives, 
but they don’t all have that 
many helpmeets, for the reason 
that the average man can’t af- 
ford four wives. 

Every day American films are 
coming to have more of a grip 
in the Orient. The- war has 
made them supreme. 





WEST COAST NEWS OF NATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE 


By E. W. GALE, Jr. 


THe GENTLEMAN 
FROM NEW YoRK 
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Financing the Movies 


“INSIDERS” HAVE SKIMMED THE 
CREAM OFF SO FAR BUT THE 
PUBLIC’S INNINGIS NIGH 


By Paul H. Davis 


“Author of “Investing in the Movies.” 


HE public—that is, the general public 

—has never taken any part in financ- 

ing motion picture projects. Perhaps, 
a certain part of the public has thought it 
was financing when it was merely invest- 
ing. There is a wide difference between 
the two words. The person who buys 
shares in a company from a friend or 
broker is merely investing in the security 
of a concern which has already been 
financed. 

“Insiders” have financed the motion pic- 
ture industry of today. And to the insiders 
have accrued the immense profits which 
have been garnered by the pioneer finan- 
ciers of an industry which has made 
tremendous strides during the past few 
years. ‘There are but two instances of the 
public having been invited to finance big 
producing corporations 


organizations. Each was a dealer who 
bought from manufacturers his supply of 
films. These dealers grew until their 
equipment and good will in many cases 
had a sale value of a hundred thousand 
dollars or more. It was by a combination 
of dealers or exchanges in different parts 
of the country that the first national 
exchange company got on the map. This 
particular company, which is now doing an 
annual business of several millions of dol- 
lars, bought up exchanges in the important 
cities. [These exchanges costing it is said 
over a million dollars in the aggregate, 
were paid for by preferred stock of the 
new company and by notes falling due over 
a long period of time. The notes were 
paid out of the earnings of the business. 
So far as I can find out, no outside money 
was needed to handle 





and the public, fear- 
ing for its dollars, 
declined the invitation, 
and the promoters were 
forced to fall back 
upon private bankers. 





The time is rapidly coming 
when the business will be too 
large to be financed by the inside 
crowd. The public will be given 
legitimate opportunities to in- 
vest in the movies. 


the proposition. 

Not long after the 
organization of this 
company, another 
exchange organization 
was formed. This was 








These were the Tri- 
angle and the World. They were a little 
ahead of time. The investing public had 
become film-shy because of the operations 
of snide movie companies. They had 
grown to consider the films as a poor risk, 
when as a matter of fact, they are often 
excellent risks. 

The public cannot be blamed. It had 
been stung by either downright grafters 
and stock jobbers, or men handicapped by 
a supreme ignorance of the business they 
were attempting to found. 

It is a matter of fact that it has only 
been in the last few years that the general 
public has had opportunities to invest in 
legitimate companies. The “insiders” here- 
tofore have been getting the “‘gravy,” to 
use a slang term. These were the original 
promoters and their friends. 

The first exchanges were independent 


financed by _ insiders 
in a different way. It is said that the 
fellows who were next to the plans bought 
exchanges for cash. These exchanges they 
turned into the new company they were 
forming for substantial blocks of stock. 
This stock they in turn sold to their friends 
—thus reimbursing themselves for their 
cash outlay. Their friends really financed 
the purchase of the exchange—and it must 
be said in fairness to all, that the insiders 
and the friends both made money out of 
the transaction. This same concern it 
appears at one time after expanding too 
fast, found itself out of spending money. 
A well known banker who had imagination 
saw that the concern had the possibility 
of making good dividends. The report is 
that he loaned this concern about a quarter 
of a million dollars. For this service he 
doubtless received a nice block of common 
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stock which had a good market sometime 
later—thanks largely to his efforts. His 
profit is said to have been nearly fifty per 
cent. 

At the time these exchange companies 
were formed, the producing companies 
furnishing the films were owned by in- 
dividuals, or were close corporations con- 
sisting of a few stockholders. Several of 
these concerns,—still making pictures and 
mighty good ones,—are today valuable 
properties. Their worth is the result of 
profit of the business alone. In some in- 
stances where producing companies needed 
more money than their profits had fur- 
nished them, stock was sold to friends of 
the insiders. Practically none of this stock 
reached the general public. 

At the present time 


The time is rapidly coming when the 
business will be too large to be financed 
by: the inside crowd. The public will be 
given legitimate opportunities to invest in 
the movies. I have noticed that during the 
past year there has been a dearth of fake 
movie promotions—which is a mighty good 
thing for the industry. ‘There is also a 
change of attitude on the part of the men 
operating the motion picture companies. 
They see that if they are to get the respect 
of the public they must give out informa- 
tion concerning themselves and their busi- 
ness just as other folks do—and are meet- 
ing the public demand for facts. 

The majority of motion picture the- 
atres have been and are financed like a 
regular mercantile venture. John Smith, 

who has an eye to busi- 





there is a new angle to 
the ever-changing financ- 
ing of the movies. Many 
of the companies require 
an advance payment from 
the exhibitors who show 
their pictures. ‘This ad- 
vance payment, while it 
may not be used to extend 
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Watch for to 


“The Big Fade-Out”’ 


A humorous and unusual 
story of the movies in the 
March Photoplay out Feb- 


ness, sees an opportunity 
open a house. He 
takes his own money, and 
borrows from his friends 
or his bank, enough to 
lease the theatre. As he 
prospers, he extends his 
business and moves into 








the company’s operations, 

is put to the corporation credit at the bank. 
[I have heard that in some cases this de- 
posit of advance payments from exhibitors 
amounts to several hundred thousand 
dollars. On a deposit of this size a con- 
cern can borrow an enormous amount of 
money with which to finance its new pic- 
tures and extensions, 

I know of another large distributing 
corporation that organizes separate com- 
panies for each of its new ventures. The 
stock of these new companies is subscribed 
for by the insiders and friends of these 
connected with the company. Occasionally 
some of these shares reach the general pub- 
lic. Practically all of the ventures of this 
group have been successful and this cor- 
poration is building up a following of in- 
vestors who are anxious to get in on the 
new propositions as they come along. 

For the most part the money that 
finances the movies has been made in the 
business or comes from personal friends 
and acquaintances of those who have made 
money in the movies; and from bankers 
who, after studying the movie situation 
have decided that the business is a real 
industry warranting their cooperation. 


larger quarters. I have 
only heard of a few the- 
atre ventures that have been financed in a 
big business way—that is for a group of 
men to advance the money to get the 
proposition started, then sell stock to the 
public to complete the deal. Thus the 
moving picture industry began with shoe 
string financial methods and by tumultu- 
ous leaps reached the mighty magnitude 
that is its today. 

As I have suggested, you will doubtless 
in the very near future, not only have an 
opportunity to invest in the Movies, but 
will have an opportunity to aid in the 
financing of the industry. Bearing in 
mind always that the motion picture indus- 
try entails a usual business risk, there 
may be excellent opportunities for profit. 
The success of the new ventures as they 
are brought out—the same as the con- 
tinuing success of the existing companies, 
—depends upon the management and per- 
sonal ability of the men back of the con- 
cerns. Therefore, before you part with 
your money either as an investor or as one 
who is aiding in the financing of the indus- 
try, be sure that the people back of the 
proposition in which you invest, have been 
successful in the motion picture industry. 





“The Club, James!” 


If you don’t know 
the way call up 
** Broadway 
444,’’ 


IT IS THE CAPITOL OF THE 
SCREEN RIALTO THIS IMPOSING 
PILE IN THE CITY OF ANGELS 


By K. Owen 


Photography by Stage 














HEN Mrs. J. Skerrigan Phil- 
W lum, the little known wife 
of the famous screen idol, 
has waited long after the children 
have been stowed away in the hay, 
for her renowned spouse to return home, 
she goes to the telephone and calls up 


é¢pp 


sroadway 444.” If hubby is the kind 
of a fellow all the girls think he is, he 
will soon be on his way to the Hollywood 
bungalow fortified with a holeproof alibi 
and, mayhap, a highly reliable affidavit 
man. 

When Llewellyn Z. Bustanoby, the fa- 
mous film idol, reaches the Coast to pose 


for the Cyclopean clicker at $8.33 

per click, it’s pesos to centavos that 

he’il say to the taxi pilot: “The 

club, James ;” provided, of course, 

that his well backgrounded spouse 
has been left East to enjoy his absence. 
And the taxi fellow will chauff him un- 
erringly to the corner of Seventh and 
Olive and turn him over to the liveried 
doorman. 

It’s the capitol of the screen rialto— 
the Lambs, Players and Friars rolled into 
one—this Los Angeles Athletic Club, 
where the great and the near-great of film- 
dom foregather to court physical perfec- 
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Three succes- 
sive stages of an 
aerial flip-flop 
indulged in by 
Oliver Morosco, 
noted stage and 
screen produ- 
cer. 


social 

exercise 
attri- 
table 


tion, enjoy 
intercourse, 
their mental 
butes, practice 
athletics, and-— in 

rare - instances talk 
themselves. 

Up on the third floor where 
the more passive sports obtain, 
the motto is the Biblical quotation : 
‘He putteth down one and setteth up 
another.” Arm exercises predominate 
here often to the detriment of the 
more lower or nether limbs—setting 
up drill, as they say in the army. 

Farther up in the higher altitudes one 
might explore the sleeping quarters—per- 
chance might pass the very door behind 
which the celebrated Charles Spencer 
( ‘haplin slumbers serenely oblivious of the 
pies and falls and bumps of the coming 
day. For this, my fellow-citizens, is the 
home of that noted comedian of the almost- 
million-dollar salary, just as it is the home 
of other famous film players, temporarily 
or permanently employed in the city. 

In the spacious and splendidly equipped 
gymnasium, the casual visitor is almost 
certain to bump into some screen notable. 
“Hobe” Bosworth may be seen wrestling 
with Noah Young, the club’s champion 
strongman, or trying to break heavy log 
chains with his ba-a-are-re han-n-n-d-d-ds. 
Or he may spy Bobby Harron keeping 
down to weight by use of the rowing 
machine; or Donald Crisp, actor-director, 
wrestling or doing “brother” stunts with 
Elmer Clifton, Griffith juvenile. 


about 


If the inquisitive visitor is lucky, he 
might be treated to a handball game 
between some of the champions of the 
studios, Bob Leonard, Charley Ruggles, 
Harry Ham and Jack Pickford, if the 
latter happens to be on this side of the 
continent, or Charles Gerrard. Bosworth, 
the dean of ’em all, is a sort of bug on 
keeping fit and does extra duty by work- 
ing with a business men’s gymnasium class. 
If you’ve P ever joined one of 
these things you know what a 

blow they are to an 
artistic soul. Busi- 
ness behemoths in 
the 300 class oe 

to “take off,’ grunt 

dutifully beside 

98-pound _barris- 

ters who are try- 

ing to “put on;” 


and the wail of 
striving souls and 
riven bodies ascends 
on high to the 
housetops. 

Now one would 
not look for stunts 
from a _ producing 
magnate, but if you 

happen to be around 

at the right time you 

can see Oliver Mo- 

rosco do some ground 

and lofty tumbling 

that would do credit 

to an Arabian tumbler. 

He knows tthe first 

names of all the trick 

paraphernalia in the gym, and the flying 

rings and trapezes and such-like come a 

running when he whistles. He holds the 

all-around championship for all weights 

in the Theatrical and Film Producing 
Union. 

There are also many devotees of what 

is commonly referred to as the manly art 





“The Club, James!”’ 


of self-defense. Ford Sterling, for instance, 
loves to put the gloves on—someone 


else, and the other boxing fans ’ 


are numerous. Fred Mace will 
still go a few rounds with 
any bantamweight in Eden- A, 
dale at any hour of te." 
the day and Mack : 
Sennett once offered 
to put on the gloves 
with Tom Ince. 

Next to the 


handball courts, 
probably the most 
popular place in the 
huge building at 
Seventh and Olive 
streets is the big 
plunge, referred to 
by Douglas Gerrard 
and other sons of 





Here we have 
‘*Hobe’’ Bosworth 
wrestling and Don- 
ald Crisp holding 
Elmer Clifton on 
his hands. 








Albion as ‘‘the tub.” 
This is the favorite retreat of Mr. Chap- 


lin, who is now mastering the Australian - 


crawl and the Kellerman climb. Always 
he is accompanied by Tom, his faithful 
wallay, who keeps a careful eye on his 
mealticket. Some of the best swimmers on 
the Coast, where most of the national 
aquatic records are held, are members of 
the L. A. A. C. as well as of some motion 
picture company. Billy Williams, Billy 
Gilbert and Cliff Bowes who hold all of 
the diving records on the Coast are Key- 
stoners—masters of ‘“‘water stuff” and Jack 
Mower, of Vitagraph, is a member of the 
Club’s water polo team. 

It is the less active sports that have 
provided the designation of “Third Floor 
Athletes” for the devotees of the cue and 
ivory spheres. William Farnum is up near 
the top of the list of billiard experts and 
other cue stars are his brother Dustin, 
Allan Hale and Willard Louis. On the 
same floor may be found the checker and 
chess appliances and the hoisting apparatus 
referred to somewhere in the beginning of 
the foregoing. 

Much beneficial exercise is obtained on 
this floor at stated intervals by such nota- 
bles as Charles Van Loan, the historian of 


the movies, sometimes scenarioist and 
ofttime golfist; Colonel William Selig and 
William H. Clune, of producing fame; 
Walter Edwards, Dave Hartford and Ray- 
mond B. West of Inceville and Culver 
City; Charley Ray and his film father, 
Frank Keenan; Al Christie and his for- 
mer comics, Eddie Lyons and Lee Moran; 
Tyrone Power, of lost children fame, 
whose favorite recreation is after-dinner 
speaking ; Carter de Haven and a host of 
others who figure regularly in the Ques- 
tions and Answers department. 

Sut think not that the Los Angeles 
Athletic Club is a meeting place of only 
the film brotherhood. On_ the contrary it 
is likewise the magnet which attracts 
nightly the big men of the Southern Cali- 
fornia metropolis; business men, authors, 
newspapermen, mining and oil magnates, 
doctors, lawyers and the others that make 
up the backbone of the community. 
eral of the chief spirits behind the 
club’s metamorphosis from a physical cul- 
ture club in a few dingy rooms into a 
sumptuous palace are prominent in the 
film industry, among them being Frank 
Garbutt, president of Pallas Pictures and 
now manager of studios for the Famous 


Sev- 
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Player-Lasky-Morosco combination, and 
Charles Eyton, Mr. Morosco’s photoplay 
representative. Mr. Eyton has been secre- 
tary of the club for years. 

There is a “degree” in connec- 
tion with the club which bears the elevating 
name of “The Uplifters.” ‘This internal 
organization has on its lists the names of 
a number of the film colony’s leading 
spirits in addition to several of the Angel 
City’s most democratic millionaires, jurists, 
doctors and real estate impre- 
sarios. Every so 


side 


vides a degree of privacy that is impossible 
in a hotel. Privacy is a vital need to a 
star of Chaplin’s luminosity. Otherwise he 
would. be pressed into service as a Los 
Angeles landmark for rubber-neck guides 
to megaphone at. 

Interest in the club’s sports is kept alive 
by an almost continuous series of tourna- 
ments, both for the followers of the 
strenuous life, and the disciples of the 
aforementioned passive atheltics. There 
are aquatic contests which draw the water 

experts from 





often they get to- 
gether in one of 
the period dining 
rooms of the club and 
lift their voices in song and 
their arms in—well, we might 
call it homage, to the spirit 
of good. fellowship. 

Film stars, such as Chap- 
lin, like the club for the 
additional reason that it pro- 





Bobby Harron keeps 
in trim by rowing an 
imaginary boat. In 
the background 
Donald Crisp is 
playing Sandow 


all over the 
country, 
amateur 
boxing 
matches for the 
various Pacific 

Coast champion- 

ships. 

Loyal L. A. A. 

C. men declare 
that they have the 
finest club in the 
country. Mebbe 
so—anyhow, they 
have on their rolls 
the _ highest - sal- 
aried men in 
the world 
and a spirit 
of good fel- 
lowship that is 
found in perhaps no 
other club in ex- 
istence. 

If you have your 
doubts about these 
assertions, just slip 
across to the City 

of Angels and 

tell James 

“The Club” 
or ask anyone 
at “Broadway 
444,” 


a ts 
P, 


piss oe. 








Lost: One Small Star 


AND WHEN.THE WHOLE STUDIO HAD HUNTED 
HE WAS FOUND IN THE AUGUST COMPANY OF 
A FRIEND, SOMEWHAT SURGICALLY ENGAGED 


HI vaudeville act danced off stage, the lights in 
the theatre were smothered down, and the screen 
curtain was lowered. People snuggled in their 
seats with an audible sigh of satisfaction. Next 
moment, all over the house: 
“Ah! “Oh! “Phe darling!’ “O—o, o—a, 
isn’t he just the sweetest—” 

Little Bobby Connelly, whose name in the 
studios is “Sonny Jim,” had stepped upon the 
canvas, and those in the audience who didn’t 

recognize this genius child-star of the 
shadow stage 
recognized at 
once that he was 
the most 
charming 
mite of an 


un-grownup gentleman and discovered pres- 

ently that he was a really remarkable actor, 

a little-boy-prodigy without any of the pert 

and perk and strut and justlook: tmewillyou . , = 

that sta El attend aioe aie while it aT taa's one Ng Sie ENS shay Se, wee Oe 
; 5 his mother, it’s dogs. 

buds. His most recent big hit was in “The 

Law Decides,” and he received ovations everywhere. 

Bobby Connelly belongs to his mother (who always dresses him for the camera), but 
“Sonny Jim” belongs to Vitagraph—and you better let him alone if you’re the employ- 
ing head of a rival company. They think a lot of “Sonny Jim” at Vitagraph, where 
they pay him, aged six-or-seven-or-six-going-on-seven, every week enough to—oh shucks, 
what’s the good of making useless comparisons? You understand how it is, don’t you? 

Bobby Boy, alias Sonny Jim, threw the Vitagraph studio into an uproar the other day. 
Next to his adored mother, the small man loves dogs best of the things that do walk 
this earth and possess the sacred right to go behind the curtains of Movieland. Of all 
the dogs he knows (and Bobby B.’s acquaintance is neighborhood-wide and entirely 
democratic) his chosen favorite is “Big Bob” of Vitagraph studio, a great, shaggy brute. 
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When the cam- 

era has gone 

asleep Sonny 
Jim sports. 


torn from his 
handkerchief ! 

A few days before he had seen 
a wounded doggie bandaged in 
exactly the same place—but 
perhaps in not exactly the same 
way. ‘They had a great time 
making Bobbie Boy and Sonny 
Jim understand that dogs that 
have not been hurt don’t have to 


The director intimated to Sonny Jim 
politely that in a few minutes his services 
would be desired in a “set,” and to be ready. 
sobby’s mother led him off to his dressing- 
room (oh, yes, indeed, he has one all his own) 
and dressed him for the part, and sent him 
out to play it. But the “set” was not quite 
ready. 

Presently it was, and the director called 
cheerily : 

“All right. Sonny Jim on!” 

But no Sonny Jim appeared. And never be- 
fore had he been one minute late when wanted. 

Then the whole studio dropped work and 
hunted him. They found him on the studio 
“lot,” seated on the ground beside “Big Bob,” 
bandaging that canine worthy’s leg with strips 


a 


At bat he’s one 

Casey !— ‘‘ Hol- 

on: no fair 
hunchin !”’ 


be bound up, and that it’s the liniment anyway 


that really does the work. 





Vamp With a Goulash Name 


SO YOU SEE THAT SHE 
WAS QUITE JUSTIFIED 
IN CHANGING IT 


She appeared in a few amateur theatri- 
cals to which her father objected, but 
where father made his real big mistake 
was when he took her to Los Angeles, 
for there she signed up with the 
Little ‘heatre—and made a hit. 
From that it was but a step to the 
cinema. 
She began as an extra girl with 
Griffith. It so 
Wee happened that 
~ when she first 
went to work 
Griffith had more ingenues than he 
knew what to do with but was 
really up against it for 
“vamps.” 
“My kingdom for a 
vamp!’’ he cried. 
Then Olga ar- 
al =a ; rived. 
OU can’t tell Olga 
Grey that there’s noth- 
ing in a name because 
she had to change hers to 
get along at all. 

In Budapest, where she 
was born, she was called 
Anushka Zacsek which is 
perfectly simple to any- 
body who is a Hungarian 
but goulash to anybody else. 

Now when a lady sets out 
to seize fame by the horns her 
name must not under any circum- 
stances sound like a goulash, so 
Anushka changed hers to Olga 
Grey, which is easy to pronounce 
and remember. 

In the New York schools, where 
she was educated, she found this 
made life much easier, and went 
to work studying music because 
her father wanted to make her a 
great violinist. 

But every time she drew the 
bow across the strings she saw not 
the concert stage before her eyes, 
but the acting stage, and it was 
her dream to become an actress. 

















A Double Twinkler 


VIOLA DANA SHINES ALIKE 
ON STAGE AND SCREEN 


G 
[OLA DANA made her appear- ¢ 
ance the same year as the Span- 
ish-American war—1898—but 
she has lasted a whole lot longer, 
for which let us give thanks. 
When she was eleven she 
walked into Thomas Jeffer- 


* 





son’s Rip Van Winkle company and 

remained for three years. From that time 

on she became a regular child actress and is still regarded 
as a Stage star. 

Two years ago the films claimed her, and after playing 
before Edison cameras she went to Metro where she has 
added to her film fame. 

She is 4 feet 11 in height, weighs 96 pounds and has light 
green—green, mind you—eyes and a wealth of beautiful 
brown hair. She is sensitive, emotional and has a wonder- 
ful sense of humor. 





Rupert Julian and Ella 
Hall, in “The Bugler 
of Algiers.’’ 


YEAR ago. ... 

What was hap- 

pening a_ year 
ago? 

Triangle, for one 
thing, was shaking the 
eggshell chips from its 

pristine down while staring about at an 
expectant world. Douglas. Fairbanks was 
making a _ sensational screen bow, and 
Charlie Ray was listening to a nation’s 
applause for “The Coward.” Mack Sen- 
nett, uncomfortable in the dress suit of 
greatness, was trying to make a funny 
shadow of Raymond Hitchcock. Inceville 
was blasting out potential celluloids like 
a munitions factory. The Fine Arts stu- 
dio, treading with mincing condescension, 
began to dispense culture to a crude, crude 
people. 

Mr. Fox’s interesting replicas began— 
Vol. 1, No. 1—with the Bara duplication 
of “Carmen.” Mr. Walthall’s Poe effort, 
‘The Raven,” flapped and flopped. Her- 
bert Brenon had taken his naiads, nereids, 
notions and Annette to Jamaica. Vitagraph 
was turning out a programme represented 
by “Dust of Egypt,” one of its current 
releases. The Lasky studio was steadily 
at work, as always, on studies of modern 
life—Cleo Ridgely had just played “The 
Chorus Lady,” Victor Moore was doing 
“Chimmie Fadden,” and Blanche Sweet 
was her own double in “The Secret Sin.” 


The 
Shadow 
Stage 


A Department 
of Photoplay Review 


By 
Julian Johnson 


The Farrar “Carmen” was still dazzlingly 
new. World was toiling with programme 
stuff, and Equitable, its short-lived child, 
was being born. Chaplin was an Essanay 
asset. Tyrone Power belonged to Selig. 
Famous was in its eternal struggle to find 
a proper play for Mary Pickford. Uni- 
versal performed steadily at the accepted 
gait nicked on its speedometer, only Lois: 
Weber raising it above the ordinary pro- 
gramme level. And Mr. Griffith, suave 
and mysterious, reigned on a throne so 
glittering that no other producer dared 
turn his eyes that way. 

Lots of things have happened in the 
year 1916. Some on high have been 
brought down, and some of the lowly have 
been elevated. ‘There have been so many 
changes that it is doubtful if there will 
ever be another year in the history of 
photodramatic art in which so much will 
happen. It is not only a matter of improb- 
ability ; for various reasons, it seems sheer 
impossibility. There has been revolution 
or rebellion in every manufacturing 
kingdom. 

These things are of interest to us as 
they forecast tomorrow; as they tell us 
who’ will probably make screen dramas 
worth while in 1917, and 1918, and the 
‘teens and twenties after. 

During 1916 the one producing institu- 
tion which has gone on without hesitancy, 
without waver or change, is the house of 
Lasky. The tone of Lasky plays has risen 
in a perfect curve. A_ great Lasky 
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drama. “Joan the Woman,” which at the 
writing of these lines has not been seen by 
anvone, awaits release. It features Geral- 
dine Farrar in an heroic version, past and 
present, of the “Joan of Arc” tale, directed 
by Cecil DeMille. This play may set the 
kingly crown on DeMille’s head. 

It may not. I haven't seen it, and I 

don’t prophesy with my eyes shut. 

As for that crown, Griffith still 
wears it. ‘“Intoler- 
ance’ is a tremen- 
dous, stupen- 
dous study which 
fails to advance its 
maker. It is a mu- 
seum of antiquity 
and a modern pic- 
ture gallery, but it 
lacks a story. Mr. 
Griffith can _ tell 
great stories with 
the simplicity of 
greatness. He is in 
the zenith of his 
powers, and he had 
better be about 
his producing, han- 
dling his impresa- 
rioship to those 
who have smaller 
imaginations and 
larger adding 
machines. 

In the dust and clatter of Triangle’s 
various financial earthquakes Monsieur Sen- 
nett, the one really funny man the photo- 
plays have produced, fell out of his comical 
bandwagon and hasn’t succeeded in climb- 
ing back. When Mr. Sennett began to 
supervise and be a magnate something went 
wrong in his works. Now his laughs are 
only echoes. 

Mr. Ince, whom this magazine has called 
“Rodin of Shadows,” suffered severely in 
‘Triangle’s series of punctures. In fact, Mr. 
Ince is a somewhat abused party, for besides 
having to hold up two sides of Triangle, to 
say nothing of bolstering a weakening 
third, he was presently compelled to go to 
New York and battle all summer in the 
monetary reconstruction of the whole or- 
ganization. This year has been Ince’s 
“King’s-Ex.”’ He made money with “Civi- 
lization,” a big picture of weak story, 
coward’s philosophy, fine acting and setting 
and most remarkable photography. 


Helen Ware, in ‘‘The Garden of Allah,’’ 
a forthcoming Selig release. 


The World Film Corporation has been 
as quiet during the past twelvemonth as 
Mexico at election-time. The exit of Mr. 

Selznick was followed by the entry 

of Arthur H. Spiegel—and Mr. 

Spiegel’s untimely death at the age 

of thirty-two. Mr. Brady suc- 

ceeded. In this welter of chanye 

and disaster the tone of World 

pictures went backward instead 

of forward. Mr. 

Brady is one of 

the most energetic 

men of the the- 

ater, and if he 

stays in long 

enough, and keeps 

his interest in the 

picture business at 

its present tempera- 

ture, he will thor- 

oughly rejuvenate 

his embattled or- 
ganization. 

Mr. Brenon re- 
turned from fa- 
maica only to quar- 
rel with Mr. Fox. 
His spectacle, ‘“The 
Daughter of the 
Gods” seems to be 
the celluloid mint 
of New York. Now, 
Brenon is back to 
drama, where he won his original triumphs. 

Selznick, virtually forced out of World 
by a financial combine against him, formed 
another corporation and tricked and defied 
the entire industry by proclaiming the in- 
dividual picture against the programme. 
Exhibitors support Selznick in a way that 
threatens to overthrow half the old pillars 
of the industry. Selznick’s big bunch of 
stars and stellar directors are a mightily 
potential handful. 

Vitagraph, the proud original master, 
stumbled, tripped, caught itself, went on 
again half a dozen times. Its output today 
does not enter the class of DeMille, or 
Brenon, or Ince, or James Young, Colin 
Campbell, or George Irving. Lubin is no 
more. Mr. Selznick has bought the effects. 

Mary Pickford, a _ corporation, _ still 
thrashes about for entertaining vehicles 
and seldom finds them. The Talmadge 
Film Corporation, the Mae Marsh Film 
Corporation, the Barriscale Film Corpora- 
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tion—waves from the big rock Selznick 
dropped in the old-timers’ puddle—are on 
their respective ways. And most of them 
are to be regretted. 

At Universal City a managerial gentle- 
man named Davis is endeavoring to prove 
that a time-clock is inspiration’s twin 
brother. As Universal is the most prolific 
producer in the world Mr. Davis’ experi- 
ment will be watched with interest. 

Metro a year ago was impossible artisti- 
cally. Today it is a serious factor and 
produces much that is worth while. 


HIE Children Pay. Here is the sanest, 
most humanly interesting five-reeler of 
the month, although in most of its episodes 
decidedly undramatic. It is such a story of 
drifting parents, an ever-widening domes- 
tic gulf, and the keen sorrows and quaint 
joys of a pair of little girls as you might 
expect from the pen of a young William 
Dean Howells. Asa matter of fact, Frank 
E. Woods of Fine Arts wrote it, and there 
are deployed in its unrolling such redoubt- 
able character persons as Ralph Lewis, 
Jennie Lee, Loyola O’Connor and Carl 
Stockdale. Miss O’Connor, as the demi- 
artist mother, provides 
a remarkable exhibit of 
self-satisfied selfishness, 
wholly different from 
the usual sympathetic 
vehicle accorded her. 
Lillian Gish plays Mil- 
licent, the oldest girl 
who is the focal center 
of all the activity. I 
have never seen Miss 
Gish draw a more real, 
interesting and_ believ- 
able young woman. She 
has literal pep and 
actual punch—two 
qualities which  tradi- 
tion says are extremely 
ungishy. There are 
those who say the final 
legal situation is impos- 
sible. I don’t know. I 
do know that the body 
of the play is a page of 
life, of which the 
screen shows far too 
little. 
American 
racy. Is 


feature. 


. Aristoc- 
Mr. Fair- 


banks the star of this picture? Seems to me 
Miss Anita Loos, who wrote the quaint 
little burlesque on our bean-can nobility, 
and the odd little tvype-phrases which join 
the illustrations, is the real luminary. Miss 
Loos was short on plot, but long on laughs. 
Her melodrama is that of an old-fashioned 
motion picture; her satire is worthy Irvin 
Cobb. Mr. Fairbanks is being completely 
eaten up by his jumping ability. He leaps 
into his chairs, over his motors, onto his 
horses, out of his difficulties, like a godson 
of St. Vitus. Acrobatics and agility are 
good, but in this picture they are driven 
into the ground, to the exclusion of much 
better stuff of which he is entirely capable. 

The Microscope Mystery. Another of 
Fine Arts’ stories rather than plays, full 
of genuine types, and glorified with more 
accuracy in any hundred feet than the aver- 
age five reeler’s five thousand. A pastoral 
bit, this, of the country doctor who looked 
upon the village miser’s baby and found 
her delightful, but who could be spurred 


Mary Charleson and 
Henry Walthail, 
“The Truant Soul,’’ 
an Essanay holiday 


in 
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into action only by the villainy of the hus- 
tling quack doctors. ‘The humbug “spe- 
cialist” has long been awaiting just such 
photographic depiction, and here he gets it, 
eight-cylindered and ninety-horse. Pome- 
roy Cannon as Dr. Bell, of the Prince 
Albert and the divine afflatus; Wilfred 
Lucas as “Doc” Arnold, and Constance 
“Mountain Girl’ ‘Talmadge as the cur- 
mudgeon’s child are splendid. ‘The shoot- 
ing of specialist Bell is a thrilling, grisly 
piece of realism ; no fotoflop is this, in neat 
fashion; the ‘doctor’ subsides in a hud- 
dled, ludicrous sprawl, and sits on the 
porch, stone dead. 

Children of the Feud. Were we have 
the oldest and only story of the Tennessee 
mountains, told for the hundredth time at 
least in pictures. ‘The perfection of detail 
in this moonshine yarn makes it not only 
endurable, but interesting. 

A Sister of Six. Love and the 
press-agented Fine Arts Kiddies in a story 
of California of the 
early days. Well 
done, but by no 
means notable. 

The Wharf Rat. 
A boy character for 
Mae Marsh, who 
brings to the ‘role no 
boyishness, and, out 
of her frocks and in 
a close-cropped wig, 
not a particle of 
femininity. Quite 
impossible. 

ltta Boy’s Last 
Race. A weak-kneed 
story which has 
Dorothy Gish and 
the best of Holly- 
wood’s optic ma- 
chinery, but these 
serve only to raise 
it higher, in order 
to fall harder. 


Jessie 


HE Bugler of 

Algiers. Here 
is poetry in modern 
habiliments. Here 
is the e/an of France. Here is drama, 
thrill, romance. Such stories as this, by 
Robert H. Davis and Perley Poore Shee- 
han, are written all too infrequently. 
Anatole Picard and his sister Gabrielle live 


Lillian Gish, in ‘‘The Children Pay.’’ 


in a little French village. The year is 
1870. Anatole and Gabrielle’s sweetheart, 
Pierre Dupont, are summoned to the colors 
in Algiers. While they are away the black 
maelstrom of Prussia descends upon North- 
ern France, and their little town is wiped 
out. As they have already been erroneously 
reported dead Gabrielle, the little sister, 
wanders to Paris, and is neither heard from 
nor found. T[ifty years pass. Heroes are 
becoming scarcer and scarcer, and the be- 
stower of decorations of the Legion of 
Honor is having a hard-enough time to 
keep his office open, without meeting such 
sudden emergencies as the death of a 
candidate to whose prospective embossing 
President Poincaire has already been in- 
vited. In desperation, he uncovers the 
story of Anatole Picard’s forgotten hero- 
ism in Algiers. He reads in the musty 
records of the War Office of Picard’s cap- 
ture by an Algerian chief; of the offer to 
spare his life if he would sound the retreat 
upon his bugle—how the intrepid 
Picard sounded not the retreat but 
the charge! Picard is summoned 
to the capital. He and Pierre, 
white old cronies, nuisances and 
fogies in the minds of the young 
villagers, don their ancient regi- 
mentals and decide to march to 
the boulevards. Weaker and 
weaker grows Picard, but he 

will not give in, and at last 
is borne in Pierre’s arms 
to a farmhouse on the 
outskirts of the _ be- 
loved city. He dies. 
Pierre, impersonat- 

ing the dead Ana- 

tole, goes in his 
stead, receives the 
decoration, the con- 
gratulations of the 
president, and the 
embraces of a little 

bent old lady—Ga- 
brielle, lost for half 

a century, and res- 
urrected by that 
excellent press- 
agent. the superin- 
tendent of archaic heroes. ‘Together they 
return to the humble cote where Anatole 
lies at peace in the sunset, beneath a ban- 
ner inscribed “‘We Are French.” The 
silent soldier receives his decoration before 
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Ethel Clayton 
and Carlyle Blackwell, 
in “Broken Chains.”’ 


the embrace of his 
aged sister and : 
her bent but not ¢ 
broken lover. Some 
story? It is one of 
Universal’s finest ef- 
forts. Splendidly ‘ 
directed by Rupert 
Julian, who himself 
plays Pierre. Ella 
Hall is the dear wee 
Gabrielle, and Kings- 
ley Benedict a sturdy 
Anatole. 
The Measure of A 
Man. A carefully-made and artistically 
set-up melodrama of the lumber districts, 
featuring J. Warren Kerrigan. ‘The first 
fifty feet prophesies the finish. We know 
that Mr. Kerrigan’s vim and vigor will be 
victors in Reel V. Louise Lovely is. 
Eagle's Wings. Here is an aspiring ap- 
peal for preparedness. The best part of it 
is its views of munitions plants in opera- 
tion ; the worst part the alleged corruption 
of our legislators by foreign “diplomats.” 
Such “corruption” wouldn’t be able to an- 
nex peanuts from the goober-pagoda of a 
blind Neapolitan. 


IM GRIMSBY’S Boy. Here is one of 

the dwindling supply of Ince-Keenans, 
and it’s a thoroughly worthy entertainment. 
Keenan plays Jim Grimsby, a Western 
miner who has been done by the fair sex 
until his dislike for them equals their rec- 
ord of trickery upon him. His boy isn’t 
a boy, though he resolves from the hour 
of her birth that she shall be one. But 
Enid Markey in any other garb than petti- 


coats is still an Enid, and as she grows in 
size and prettiness she is more lass than 
lad howsoever. Among rough - stuff 
fathers, Keenan is at once the roughest 
and the tenderest. Grimsby is a Capital 
characterization in every phase. 

The Honorable Algy. Carefully staged, 
conscientiously acted, but with Charlie Ray 
miscast in a poor, thin, fluttering story 
wholly unworthy Tom Ince’s virile stand- 
ard. 

The Devil’s Double. It is difficult to 
drape a genuine play about William S. 
Hart’s embattled person every month, but 
here’s an effort which is a success. Like 
all really good stories, ‘““The Devil’s Dou- 
ble’ has the virtue of simplicity and 
directness. Bowie Blake, Rocky Mountain 
prince of chance and faro-banker, attracts 
the flickering attention of Van Dyke Tarle- 
ton,- invalid artist, Westering to fan new 
life into his last material embers. ‘Tarle- 
ton’s whim is to use Bowie as a model, ; 
proposition the tough gambler indignantly 
rejects until the painter’s wife persuades 
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Mary Pickford (left) with Mary Alden and 
David Powell, in ‘‘Less Than the Dust,” 
her first photoplay since she has been 
a separate ‘‘corporation.’”’ 











him to grant the weak desire of a dying 
man. Love springs like a flame in Blake’s 
heart. It’s a pretty clean love, and he beats 
it out of the mountains to get away from 
temptation. Returning, he finds that small- 
time desperados have attacked the two, and 
the husband has succumbed. From where 
you stand you can now see the end of the 
road. Hart is fine as Blake, Enid Markey 
is appealing as the wife, and Robert 
McKim excellent as the fading artist. 

The Criminal. <A story of the East Side 
Italian quarter in New York City, without 
a particle of New York atmosphere. Fairly 
well acted by all participants, and with 
especial fervor by William Desmond and 
Clara Williams. 

Bawbs o Blue Ridge. Not much of a 
play. Only a passive vehicle for Bessie 
Barriscale. 


N Enemy to the King. 
dramatically 


This is Sothern 
true to form, § gar- 
nished with the brave boyish beauty 
of Edith Storey. Had Vitagraph opened 
its Sothern series with this merry piece 
of swashbuckle instead of the dreary ‘‘Chat- 
tel,” it might have meant a difference of 


thousands in the Sothern 
receipts. As we have 
endeavored to explain, Mr. 
Sothern—a perfect tvpe of 
high comedian — is not 
limited to long swords and 
plumed hats; but as ro- 
mance is a forte of his, 
and as romance is the thing 
which has made him _ be- 
loved of the American 
people in a long and honor- 
able career, why did he 
essay extremely dull real- 
ism? Picturing is no com- 
mencement for Mr. Soth- 
ern; it should be an 
accurate reflection of his 
greatest stage success, and 
that success belongs to the 
days of “If I Were King,” 
and like vehicles. “An 
Enemy to the King” is a 
rollicking ballade of ready 
love and nonchalant mur- 
der in the period of Henry 
of Navarre. 
The Dollar and the Law. 
Irvin Cobb turns to screen 
writing here. Result, a poor photoplay, 
but a mightily interesting treatise on thrift. 
This picture has the value of a travelogue 
and a personal introduction to the great. 
It shows the whole process of banknote 
manufacture, and it introduces one to Frank 
A. Vanderlip, of the National City Bank 
of New York, in his own office. 

The Price of Fame. A tiresome trick 
story dependent for its effectiveness upon 
double exposure. Marc McDermott seems 
to share the fate of his one-time team-mate, 
Mary Fuller. He can’t find a vehicle. 


HE Cossack Whip. A corking Rus- 

sian story, evdently made some 
time ago by Edison, but released only a 
few weeks since. It has vigor, action, 
speed, suspense and fine heart interest. 
Viola Dana has the chief role. 


ESS Than the Dust. Here is Mary 

Pickford’s first picture of her “own” 
release, taking its title from one of 
Amy Woodforde Finden’s “Indian Love 
Lyrics,” of the same name, though the story 
is not even a speaking acquaintance of the 
poem. Nothing was left undone to make 
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this entertainment a twin-six drama worthy 
Broadway and a high price. It had John 
Emerson as a director, a perfect cast, all- 
sufficient settings, and, theoretically, an 
ideal author. ‘“‘Less than the Dust” has 
everything but the absolute essential: a 
real story. Hector Turnbull’s narrative of 
Rhada, the stray daughter of an opium- 
devouring colonel on East Indian service, 
is notably uninspired. Discovering this 
little brown girl who thinks herself a Hin- 
doo and really seems to belong to no 
race, we recognize the splendid premise for 
a big ensuing history. But the history 
doesn’t come. ‘There is an Indian insur- 
rection which does little for Rhada dramat- 
ically; a heart-pang—and finally, the 
proof that she is the lost dead colonel’s 
daughter, the heiress to an English estate, 
and therefore a perfectly fit wife for Capt. 
Richard Townsend, whom she first amused 
and afterward thrilled. The finale is as 
comfortable and exciting as Sunday after- 
noon. The best episodes in the picture are 
its comedy scenes, and the funniest and 
most human of these 
Rhada’s secret designing 
of a fashionable Eng- 
lish costume to please 
her lover; temperature, 
surroundings and ignor- 
ance causing her to cut 
her precious goods into a 
suit of combination 
underwear. Miss Pick- 
ford as Rhada is the 
Pickford of tradition, 
and more. In this play 
—for the first time ?— 
she unleashes her sex. 
She is no longer always 
the child. Her love- 
making has the convic- 
tion of passion. Some- 
times she is quaintly, 
grotesquely funny, some- 
times she flashes an al- 
most voluptuous orien- 
tal beauty. David 
Powell could not be 
bettered as Capt. Town- 
send. 


HE Plow Girl. 
“Mae Murray would 
thrill you in five reels of 
the Constitution of the 


United States!” disgustedly declared one 
of my sceater accompanists after “The Plow 
Girl.” And at that, I think she could— 
provided they had much Murray and not 
much Constitution. Miss Murray quite 
aside, “The Plow Girl” is a unique five- 
reeler, the story of a woman-slave among 
the Boers of Johannesburg. The yarn 
frazzles away to almost nothing toward the 
finish—yet it has this all-redeeming virtue: 
it forcefully introduces unusual characters 
in an unusual scene, and provides at least 
a half-dozen strong situations. ‘This play 
is Director Robert Leonard’s first. with 
Lasky, and he handles it superbly. The 
most remarkable characterization is Theo- 
dore Roberts’ indescribable Kregler, the 
man-driving Boer, half caveman, half go- 
rilla. And there’is Mae, naive, sensuous, 
beautiful child—! 

The Years of the Locust. For an abso- 
lutely unconvincing celluloid document we 
recommend this. The story is old, tiresome 
and __ insincere. 

Fannie Ward 


Harold Lockwood and May Allison, in 
“Big Tremaine.’”’ 
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photographs perfectly flat as to feature, 
with not even the shadow of an emotion on 
her pained, strained face. Jack Dean con- 
vinces not at all. 

Unprotected. Here is an account of 
female mistreatment in the Southern con- 
vict camps, visualized by Blanche Sweet, 
Walter Long, Theodore Roberts, ‘Tom For- 
man, Ernest Joy and others, directed by 
James Young. Mr. Young’s clever hand 
has saved a play that might have become 
sordid and dull. 

The Heir to th 
Hoorah. Rollickiny 
entertainment. A 


standard play of a 
decade ago, screened 
up to its original 
stage standard, with 
all values preserved. 
genuine 
Tom 

Anita 
Edythe 
Chapman, Horace 
Carpenter, [rnest 
Joy and other Lasky 
redoubtables cavort 
herein. 

The Victoria 
Cross. A melo- 
dramatic imagining 
of India, with the 
come-back of a Brit- 
ish officer who had 
slipped, and slipped 
far. 


This is a 
achievement. 
Meighan, 
King, 


Lou-Tellegen recreates this person. so 
vou know he’s some tall, some beautiful, 
some muscular. Cleo Ridgely is M. Lou- 
Tellegen’s skirted assistant. 


ISS George Washington: Tf the sobri- 

quet G. W. means truth-teller for 
boys, it must mean the opposite for girls, 
if this pleasant but rather flippant Mar- 
guerite Clark vehicle is to be believed. This 
is the tripping account of a pretty 
boarding-schoo] minx who is some Sap- 
phira. Miss Clark’s fascination for her 
admirers, like Miss Pickford’s, is very 
much a personal matter, independent of 
vehicle; though a good play does help. 


E. H. Sothern and Edith Storey, in ‘‘An Enemy 
to the King.’’ 


OUGHT and Paid For. Here is not 
only the best World play of the month, 
but the best World play in many months. 
Having seen ‘Bought and Paid For” in its 
speaking flesh not once but many tinfes, 
and having obtained a great deal of enjoy- 
ment from its vigorous, even though ob- 
vious, episodes, | wondered if its shadow 
self would be other than a mere optic echo. 
But Virginia Blaine in the silhouette of 
Alice Brady is as real though not as emo- 
tional as the Virginia Blaine of Julia Dean 
used to be. _ Staf- 
ford, in the hands 
of Montagu Love, 
runs a_ powerful 
comparison to Rich- 
man’s Stafford be- 
hind the little 
lamps. Only Jimmy 
Gilley “— alas! — 
is not only noiseless 
but noisome. Frank 
Conlan plays this 
prominent hinter 
and prompt accep- 
tor, and it’s quite 
plain that he was 
picked for his 
resemblance to 
Frank Craven. The 
scenarioist, also, 
missed on some of 
- Broadhurst’s clever- 
est lines. Josephine 
Drake as Fanny is 
just acceptable. 
The Man Whe 
Stood Still. A not 
very successful Louis 
Mann play, pictur- 
ized by Lew Fields, Not only the man 
but the picture stands still. 

The Madness of Helen. Two roles by 
thel Clayton, one by Carlyle Blackwell, 
and fifty or sixty wonders by the audience 
as to whether or no it’s going nutty. A 
twin-sister mixer, in which the beholder 
confused by misleads and dual 
personalities that at the finale he believes 
his pains and perplexities have been caused 
by a picture torn all to pieces in the cen- 
sor’s hands and flung together regardless. 
Poor censors! For once they are wrongly 
suspected. ‘Title should be: The Madness 
of the Author. 

(Continued on page 152) 
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Here’s the Chaldean Who Built Babylon 


F you wish to know who built Babylon—said to have been quite a lively Manhattan 
when Mare Island was a colt—you can buy a big blue book for fifteen or twenty dol- 
dars which will tell you that nobody knows just who built it. When interviewed, the 

Assyrian nobleman depicted below upon the throne of a chef of the period called this 
just darned ignorant hedging. He knows who built Babylon. He built it himself. 

Translated from its nebuchadnezzarish syllables into our tongue his name is really very 

simple: “Huck” Wortman. Yet the ancients have been called such a difficult people 
to understand! 
The present location of Babylon is the Fine Arts 





Frank Huck back lot, near Hollywood. WHuck’s oriental metropolis 
Wortman, : ‘ ; 
Contractor and was erected just for shooting, and now all Hollywood 

Builder, is sore because he won’t tear it down. If you are in the 


Babylon ow, § vicinity of “Intolerance” any evening you can behold his 
| right nifty little town in all its pristine glory. 
Sar Wortman has many interesting reminiscences of 
his old pal Belshazzar, and all them fellows. ‘One day 
 } me and Bel,” says he—but that’s another story. 
sale D. W. Griffith, said to have been the Babylonian 
4 C2 prime minister before the days of Lloyd-George, one 
. day discovered that his Grand Edificer has been work- 
ing on the great construction for nearly three months 
without so much as a Sunday at home. 
“Get out of here!” he exclaimed. “I'll bet 
you'll hardly know your wife and children.” 
So Huck went home. Three hours of mis- 
erable, pacing restlessness followed. Sud- 
denly Mrs. Huck seized the broom. 
“Oh, go back to the job if you 
can’t get your mind off it!” she 
admonished. ‘‘You were never made 
for the idle life.” 












Perfectly happy, auls 
Huck trotted back {yam 
to the lot. Hehas | yaa 






indulged in no more 
dangerous ventures. 
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Norma Talmadge, Inc. 


ALMADGE, INC., is one of our busiest 
little American institutions. Recently she 
rushed from California, where she had been 
linearting, to Fort Lee, where she did an action- 
ful and passionate play or two under the direc- 
tion of Allan Dwan. Then she became a soulless 
corporation and plunged into “Panthea,” a play 
about a tragic lady who, if we recall all the 
circumstances, was some lovess. Right in the 
midst of this the young corporation took a tour 
into Connecticut, and on her return removed 
from her old-time home, the Hotel Algonquin, 
to an apartment-palace on Riverside Drive. Just 
how we are to account for this without telling 
the truth about her marriage to Joseph Schenk, 
Marcus Loew’s booking manager, we don’t 
know ; you see, the corporation asked us not to 
mention her marriage—that is, well, anyway: 
Talmadge, Inc., has now tripped to California 
for a few days. ‘The study below is a new one 
taken for PHoropLaAy in her home on the banks 
of the Hudson. 
Remember when Mrs. Schenk was a shy slip 
of an ingenue around Vitagraph, in Brooklyn? 
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Llays and Mayers 


FACTS AND NEAR-FACTS ABOUT THE 
GREAT AND NEAR-GREAT OF FILMLAND 


By Cal York 


ROBABLY no development of recent NNETTE KELLERMAN 


months in the land-behind-the-screen has 
occasioned such general regret as the grad- 
ual disintegration of the Griffith combination of 
players—those who have been with the great 
producer since the early days of his ascendency. 
Of those who twinkled faintly in the Bio- 
graph days and burgeoned in the Reliance- 
Majestic era to reach their climax in “The 
Birth of a Nation,” few remain. The last to 
go are the Gish sisters, Lillian and Dorothy, 
following closely on the departure of little Mae 
Marsh. Walthall, the “Little Colonel,” was 
the first to leave something like a year and 
a half ago. Wally 


recently was 

advertised to appear in person at a special 
performance of “A Daughter of the Gods” for 
New York school teachers. Instead, she made 
her appearance fully clothed. 


HEX W. SAVAGE has entered the un- 
serried ranks of the film producers. His 
initial effort was an elaborate rendition entitled 
“Robinson Crusoe.” The story was not origi- 
nally written for a photoplay. 


AIL KANE has found her way back to 
the legitimate stage, playing with Laurette 
Taylor in “The Harp 





Reid was next. Mary 
Alden and_ Ralph 
Lewis, two. other 
principals in “The 
Birth” went next. 
Several of the old 
Griffith directors, 
notably Christy Ca- 
banne, Allan Dwan 
and the _ Franklin 
brothers have de- 
parted for more 
lucrative spheres, 
Dwan accompanying 
Norma Talmadge, 
Cabanne to direct 
Bushman and the 
Franklins to produce 
“kid plays” for Fox. 
With them went most 
of the Fine Arts kid- 
dies. Dainty little 
Fay Tincher also de- 
parted Fine Arts be- 
fore the holidays, 
allowing Douglas 





of Life.” As this is 
written contempora- 
neously with _ the 
play’s premiere, the 
harp by this time may 
be only a ukulele. 


EW YORK’S 

next-to-the-high- 
est tribunal has de- 
creed against Sunday 
movies and the deci- 
sion will affect sev- 
eral million people 
living outside the city 
of New York. “In- 
tolerance” had its first 


showing in New 
York. 


IRECTOR-GEN- 
ERAL DAN 
CUPID hopped back 
on the job in Cali- 
fornia after a vaca- 
tion, so far as film 








Fairbanks to monopo- 
lize comedy honors 
for the “lot,” for a 
little while only, it is 
said. Well, it was a great combination while 
it lasted and made much film history. 


HE exact status of David Ward Griffith 

with respect to his former affiliations is a 
thing of mystery. Since the premiere of “In- 
tolerance,” he has steadfastly reiterated that 
he has nothing to do with Triangle. In effect, 
he has disowned all Fine Arts productions 
since the formation of that company. It is 
generally understood that he has broken with 
his former associates and it is rumored that 
fabulous offers have been made him by other 
concerns. 
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Cleo Madison, the daring, has taken another chance. 
eloped and is now Mrs. Don Peake. 


Photo by Witzel personages are con- 
She cerned. Universal 

stars figured in two 

romances. Cleo Madi- 
son, Mr. Laemmle’s foremost emotionalizer, 
eloped to Riverside, Cal., with Don Peake, an 
automobile man and Gail Henry, bizarre 
comedienne of the funny department at Uni- 
versal City became the bride of her director, 
3runo Becker, the nuptials having been cele- 
brated in Los Angeles. Incidentally it became 
known that Miss Henry’s correct name was 
Gail Trowbridge. 


ORIS KENYON, of World fame, is tem- 

porarily a Famous Player, having entered 
the Zukor camp to play opposite Frank Mc- 
Intyre in “The Traveling Salesman.” 


















HICH recalls the sad fate of Tom 

Meighan, ex-Laskyite. Tom, longing for 
the delights of the metropolis after a long 
sojourn in Los Angeles, talked himself into a 
transfer to Famous Players in New York, the 
two companies having become as one. The 
sorrowful part has to do with his arrival. 
He was met at the train by a director who 
slammed him into a taxi and rushed him to a 
steamship which departed at once for Cuba. 
Which was about zero in home-comings. 


OS ANGELES advices emanating from a 
eulogistic scrivener for the press have it 
that a_ life-sized 
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AE MARSH’S new contract is said to 

call for $2,000 a week for the first year 
and $3,000 the second. Her first play will 
be “Polly of the Circus.” This leaves just 
three actresses who have not been incor- 
porated. Miss Marsh is the first star acquired 
by the new Goldwyn Company, composed of 
Samuel Goldfish and the Selwyns, Edgar and 
Margaret and Arthur Hopkins. 


ALE BOSS is back in the films, which 
should be interesting news to admirers 
of the boy star. His come-back will be made 
in “The Half-Back,” an Edison production, 


and, as the name 





portrait of Crane 
Wilbur is to. be 
hung in the 
Louvre, or Bourse, 
or something—in 
Paris; wherever 
it is that they hang 
famous folk. The 
Horsley star, ac- 
cording to the au- 
thorized __ version, 
is to pose for a 
celebrated Italian 
artist who saw 
Mr. Wilbur’s like- 
ness on the screen 
in London and de- 
cided that _ the 
actor is the “real 
American type of 


’ 


‘manly man,’” or 


words to that 
effect. 
EAH BAIRD, 


who quit Vita- 
graph for Univer- 
sal City after a 
long career at the 
former has _ de- 
serted the movie 
municipality, 


whose loss is the 
gain of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., where 


Miss Baird is now 
appearing in Vim 
Comedies. 








implies, a story of 
the gridiron. 


AMES YOUNG 

has denuded 
Hollywood of his — 
debonair presence 
and is installed at 
Essanay’s big stu- 
dio in Chicago as a 
feature director. 
He was engaged 
originally to direct 
Max Linder, the 
French comedian, 
who decided to 
direct himself. 


ILBERT M. 
ANDERSON, 


ex-Broncho Billy, 
seems to have fliv- 
vered as a feature 
director. He un- 
dertook to direct a 
series of eight 
photoplays star- 
ring Kitty Gordon 
of renowned scap- 
ulas, for the Selz- 
nick corporations, 
but his contract 
was cancelled at 
the completion of 
his first produc- 
tion, entitled “Vera 
the Medium,” a 








IVIAN RICH 
; wore the 
Selig colors for a 
month or so this winter. She was “borrowed” 
from the Fox Company to play the lead in a 
piece which bears the white slavish title, “Be- 
ware of Strangers.” 


T required just a half million dollars to 
induce George M. Cohan to “perpetuate 
his art” according to Broadway _ gossip. 
The well known sponsor of the Red, White 
and Blue is said to have been persuaded 
by the Artcraft executives who will handle 
his pictures with those of Mary Pick- 
ford. Cecil DeMille is slated to direct his first 
picture, a filming of “Broadway Jones.” 


contretemps which 
Vera apparently 
failed to foresee. 
Miss Gordon is 
back with World 


with her back and all her finery. 


© by Paul Grenbeaux 


This picture of Mabel Normand and Aviator Joe Bocquel was taken 
on the day that Bocquel fell and was killed. 


OSE TAPLEY has joined the Chatauqua 

talkers. She has quit acting and is de- 
voting her time to making illustrating lec- 
tures in behalf of Vitagraph films. Her talk 
is illustrated by a one-reeler showing the 
inner workings of the business. 


EORGE LARKIN, who has been startling 
the natives at Jacksonville by his death- 
dee-fying stunts is nursing a bent and broken 
nose. A stiff gale blew him from the fo’t gal- 
lant royal truck, or something equally high 
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up on a sailing vessel, before he was ready 
to jump, and he struck the water on his face. 
He is starring in “Grant, Police Reporter,” a 
Kalem serial. Ollie Kirkby, who plays oppo- 
site Larkin, also entertained the doctors with 
a fractured wrist. 


EORGE H. ELWELL, a youthful protege 

of Thomas H. Ince who was fast ap- 
proaching stardom, dropped dead several 
weeks ago while dancing at a beach resort 
near Los Angeles. Young Elwell enlisted in 
the California militia when President Wilson 
asked for volunteers last summer but was re- 
jected because of a weak heart. He was 
Jimmie in “The Raiders,” the first Ince play 
starring H. B. Warner. He was just 21. 


USTIN FAR- 
NUM has joined 


several of the ten won’t get by in 
sylvania. 


Penn- 


AKATO INOKUCHI has gone back to 

the Flowery Kingdom, having completed 
his screen education. The former Balboa 
player believes that there is a great future 
for a film-wise Jap boy in his native land and 
he will endeavor to rake in the yens and sens 
with a company of Nipponese actors. 


HE Harold Lockwood-May Allison com- 

bination cut a wide swath, socially speak- 
ing, in and around Monterey, Cal. ., just before 
the holidays, according to authoritative in- 
formation. The arrival of the Metro-Yorke 
stars to film scenes for a new photoplay was 
made a civic affair. There was an address 
of welcome “which 
lasted eight minutes” 





Brother Bill at the 
Fox studio in Los 
Angeles. The former 
was a Morosco stand- 
by for more than a 
year and he will be a 
valuable acquisition 
for his new em- 
ployers. His director, 
W. D. Taylor, went 
along as pilot. 


ND now Bessie 

Barriscale comes 
to the front as an in- 
corporation. The 
little brown-eyed 
blonde is to quit 
the Ince-corral at 
Culver City when her 
contract expires. It 
is presumed that she 
will give Hubby 
Howard Hickman a 
job in her company. 


ERHAPS, if you 


are a resident of {& 





and, to quote further 
from the Olivered ac- 
count of the func- 
tion, this was  fol- 
lowed by “intelligent 
replies from Producer 
Balshofer and Harold 
Lockwood and Bennie 
Zeidman, the Yorke 
publicity man.” 


ASKY’S “The 

Cheat,” probably 
the most talked about 
five reeler ever turned 
out, is to become an 
opera. Hector Turn- 
bull the author has 
sold the _ operatic 
rights to Camille Er- 
langer, a noted 
French composer. 
The opera is to be 
known as “La Forfai- 
ture.” M. Erlanger is 
the composer of 
“Aphrodite,” after the 
story of ancient Alex- 








the West, you will re- 
member Della 
Pringle, who used to 
“knock ’em dead” with “East Lynne,” “Two 
Orphans,” et al, out on the kerosene circuit. 
She is now in the Margarita Fisher company 
at San Diego. If you can’t remember, Ask 
Dad; he knows. 


HERE will be no more burgling on screens 

in the sovereign Keystone state of Penn- 
sylvania. The state board of censors has de- 
creed and asked that hereafter scenes depict- 
ing burglars be sliced off the reel before shown 
to the common herd. The ban extends also to 
prizefighters and dopefiends. The only ray of 
sunlight in an otherwise befogged situation is 
the casting forth of some sixty films on white 
slavery, an easily endured loss. 


PROPOS of the foregoing condition, a 
new California company is to film “The 
Ten Commandments.” It is a safe guess that 


Here’s a new face in the films—Enid Bennett, an Austra- 
lian, corralled by Tom Ince for a new star. 


andria by Pierre 
Louys. 


REIGHTON HALE and Sheldon Lewis 

of “Iron Claw” fame are back on the 
three-dimension stage, so as tc say. They are 
doing a comedy playlet in vaudeville through- 
out the East. 


HERE have been other defections—most 

of them temporary—from the shadow 
stage during the last few weeks. Anna Q. 
Nilsson and her husband Guy Coombs are ap- 
pearing in a vaudeville :ketch bearing the 
Kellermanic title, “The Naked Lie.” Robert 
Edeson and Edmund Breese are starring in the 
vocal drama under their own management 
and Betty Brown, a former Essanay ingenue, 
is playing in New E ngland stock. 


N this connection there should be reference 
to Geraldine Farrar, the Lasky screen star, 
who essayed several grand opera roles during 
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the winter in 
She is said to 
pleasing voice. Her hus- 
band, M. Lou-Tellegen 
also had a recrudescence 
of stageitis but it only 
lasted five weeks. The 
vehicle was his last year’s 
more or less success “A 
King of No-Where.” 


Chicago. 
have a 


N the other hand, the 

celluloid draws a new 
recruit from the footlights 
in Marjorie Rambeau, a 
Californian recently dis- 
covered by Broadway. 
Miss Rambeau is the star 
in “Cheating Cheaters” 
one of the season’s big 
hits in New York. In 





order to acquire local 
color for the big produc- 
tion. 


ORMA TALMADGE 

and her new husband, 
Joseph Schenk are in Los 
Angeles to spend the holi- 
days with Mrs. Talmadge 
and sister Constance. It 
is the honeymoon tour of 
the Schenks as Miss Tal- 
madge was in the midst of 
her first picture as an in- 
corporation when the mar- 
riage occurred. 


ILLIAM 
WOOD is a new 
Ince player. The former 
Universalite, who has been 


GAR- 








private life she is Mrs. 
Willard Mack of stage and 
screen fame. She is to 
appear on the Mutual pro- 
gram under Frank Powell 
auspices while also playing on the stage. 


HARRPON FORD, well known to the 
stage, is a recent acquisition by Universal 
to take the place of J. Warren Kerrigan. He 
has been playing in stock in Los Angeles. 


ILLIE BURKE returns to the footlights 

early in February and it is unlikely that 
the screen will know her for some time to 
come. Miss Burke will re- 


Yale Boss is coming back in the “ Half-Back.” 
He is now almost a man and is again an 
Edisonite. 


appearing on the legitimate 
stage in Los Angeles, is to 
appear opposite Enid Ben- 
nett, a young Australian 
beauty discovered in New 
York by Tom Ince last summer. 


ABEL NORMAND gave Arizona a treat 

during the state fair at Phoenix in 
November. She and her company of 17 at- 
tended that function at Phoenix and filmed 
many scenes for her new play in that city. 
Phoenix hadn’t heard a camera click since the 
departure of Romaine Fielding. 


RANK POWELL, who 





sume her vocal efforts in 
a new comedy drama that 
is being written by Ed- 
ward Sheldon, and under 
the direction of her hus- 
band Florenz Ziegfeld, Jr. 


XPERIENCE is _ not 

the teacher it is 
cracked up to be. At any 
rate Burr McIntosh, who 
starred in “The Adven- 
tures of Wallingford” on 
the screen, recently filed a 
petition in bankruptcy. 


s: FTER matriculating 

from Columbia Uni- 
versity, he engaged, etc.,” 
says a recently published 
eulogy of Harold Lock- 
wood. This captures the 
monthly prize. 


ONSIDERABLE pub- 





has blossomed out in 
the star business, has 
signed up Nance O’Neil, 
that well known free-lance 
emotionalist for a series 
of six photoplays. 


EYSTONE won’t 

seem like the same 
old place with Fred Mace 
gone. That famous station 
agent has quit the Sen- 
netters without stating his 
plans for the future. 


HIS is the announced 

date for the retire- 
ment of Roscoe Arbuckle 
from the famous comedy 
studio. “Fatty” is under- 
stood to have surrounded 
himself by a quantity of 
money while in New York 
for the purpose of pro- 
ducing pictures under his 








licity is being wun- 
wound concerning the next 
big Ince feature. It is all 
to the effect that the father 
of “Civilization” is doping 
out a new one that will make that harrowing 
peace lesson look like an animated ad 
for a tombstone works. C. Gardner Sulli- 
van has been rusticating in New York in 


own auspices. 


CLEVELAND com- 

pany has added one 
of those white slave af- 
fairs to an already glutted market. Its 
title is “Ignorance” and Earl Metcalfe is 
the hero with Eleanor Black, a former Ince 
actress, the “wictim.” 


Harrison Ford is not as cute as Kerrigan his 
predecessor but there is something mighty 
slick about his hatr. 





Photoplay Magazine 


WO of the four victims of the Grand 

Prize auto race at Santa Monica in 
November were well known in the film 
colony. Lewis Jackson, the driver, whose car 
ran off the course killing him and three per- 
sons, was Grace Cunard’s chauffeur and 
Camerman Jenkins, of Keystone, was the 
other. Jenkins was turning a camera along- 
side the course when he was cut down. 


ERALDINE FARRAR and her husband 

Lou-Tellegen were given a private show- 
ing in Chicago of “Joan the Woman,” wnen 
Cecil DeMille brought the big photoplay East 
just before the holidays. Miss Farrar was 
unable to attend the premiere of the picture 
in New York and it was her first glimpse of 
the completed production. Miss Farrar cried 
and M. _ Lou-Tellegen 


took the form of an injury in an automobile 
wreck near Los Angeles. And as a sort of 
painkiller, Tom was pinched for reckless 
driving. 


ARLE WILLIAMS, having completed 

“The Scarlet Runner,” has taken unto him- 
self a new leading woman in Ethel Grey Terry. 
Miss Terry is better known on the stage al- 
though she was featured in “Bought,” a World 
production. She will appear with Mr. Wil- 
liams in a number of Vitagraph five-reelers. 


ARY MILES MINTER had a narrow 
escape from death in an automobile 
accident early in December while en route in 
her automobile from Los Angeles to Santa 
Barbara. She sustained injuries which are 
- keeping her on the hospi- 





shuddered with horror 
when Joan was burned at 
the stake and a general 
good time indulged in by 
all who attended. 


OTION pictures were 

employed early in the 
winter to promote the boy- 
cott on eggs in order to 
force down the prices es- 
tablished by the specu- 
lators in the fruit of the 
hen. It proved very effec- 
tive in New York. 


HARLOTTE BUR- 

TON, seen opposite 
William Russell in many 
an American thriller has 
departed from Santa Bar- 
bara for the lake zephyrs 
of Chicago. She is to be 
starred by Essanay. 


LGA PETROVA, the 





tal list but she got off 
much more lucky than 
her mother and_ sister, 
Margaret Shelby. Mrs. 
Gertrude Shelby, the 
mother of the girls, was 
driving when the car 
skidded and turned over 
in the ditch. Mrs. Shelby 
sustained a broken arm, 
her sister was badly cut 
and bruised and Miss 
Minter suffered severe 
cuts from broken glass. 


N old Thanhouser 
favorite Mignon 
Anderson, is now enrolled 
among the numerous in- 
genues at Universal City, 
while her husband, Morris 
Foster is likewise engaged 
under the Laemmle banner. 


NIVERSAL CITY 


news also contains a 








high voltage vamp of 
the Metro organization is 
reported to be dickering 
with the Lasky company 
which has been vampless 
for some time. Mme. 
Petrova, according to advices, asks the paltry 
pittance of 4,000 pesos oro per week, which 
is quite some wages. 


ERY often a company is justified in 

changing the title of a play when made 
over for the screen, but it is hard to under- 
stand what prompted Universal to discard a 
name that is known wherever English is spoken 
like “A Christmas Carol,” by Dickens, for such 
a vapid bromide as “The Right to Be Happy.” 


HARLOTTE WALKER has also gone 

back to the footlights between films, her 
dramatic vehicle being a concoction of Eugene 
Walter, her husband, entitled “Pussyfoot 
Patricia.” 


is still there. 


OM MIX, Selig’s director-actor, is having 
all kinds of troubles. His latest mishap 


The hair is getting rather scant but the dimple 
The excuse for this is that Fred 
Mace has quit Keystone. 


note of the defection of 
Marie Walcamp, the 
blonde heroine of serial 
thrills. She has gone over 
to the Hearst camp, from 
“Liberty” to “Patria,” as 
it were and will appear in the Mrs. Castle 
preparedness serial. 


Witzel photo 


O offset the month’s achievements of Dan 

Cupid, Cleo Ridgely, Lasky’s blonde lead, 
invoked the aid of the Los Angeles courts to 
obtain a severance of her marital bonds. At 
the trial she alleged that her husband, J. M. 
Ridgely, a director, had not treated her as a 
dutiful wife should be treated. 


OUISE GLAU\M, in a cloth of gold vamp 

creation, and Lewis J. Cody, his heaving 
bosom covered with a mushroom dress shirt, 
provided the high lights at the annual ball 
of the motion picture directors at the Hotel 
Alexandria in Los Angeles early in Decem- 
ber. Bill Russell, of Santa Barbara, officiated 
as peace-maker—keeping the directors from 
talking about themselves. 









SHE WAITED FOR HER DREAM 
KNIGHT ONLY UNTIL AN UN- 
WORTHY SUBSTITUTE APPEARED 


By Jerome Shorey 


OW curious and varied the. lamps 
H with which men and women seek to 

light the pathways of life’s quest. 
The desired goal is always the same— 
happiness. But while one uses wealth for 
his beacon, another employs fame, and 
others power, wisdom, success, pleasure, 
and what not. That of which we know 
least, often seems the greatest good, and 
so it was not strange that Mary Adams, 
teaching dull children in a dingy East Side 
school, and living among dull, humdrum 
people in a cheap boarding house, was 
convinced that the road to happiness was 
most easily found when it was lighted by 
the lamp of romance. In the glowing, 
highly-colored pages of tales of chivalry, 


she found her greatest joy, and food for 


glorious dreams. She knew that no knight 
could come a-riding to her door, and swing 
her to his saddle-bow, and yet the foolish 
virgin clung to her empty lamp and vaguely 
hoped. 
Certainly, few persons would have 
chosen Jim Anthony as a hero of romance, 
suited to satisfy such ideals as those of 
Mary Adams. Jim himself would have 
been the last to admit that there was any- 
thing akin to the romantic in his makeup. 
His life had not been of a sort to instill a 
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From a scenario based upon the novel 
of this name by Thomas Dixon 








mechanics. By day he worked in a big 
shop, and nights and holidays he toiled in a 
little shop of his own. He was developing 
his genius for invention. He wanted to be 
free from the grind—and then? He had 
no definite plan, save that he never gave up 
hope that one day he would find his mother. 

Surely there could be no bond between 
these two, Mary Adams firmly grasping the 
ideal and Jim Anthony in the grip of the 
stern realities. ‘Two more completely con- 
trasted persons could not easily have been 
found in all the swarming East Side. But 
one day Mary, going home from her school, 
was accosted by a half-intoxicated loafer, 
who persisted in his attentions to such an 
extent that the girl’s fear and dismay 
attracted the attention of Jim, passing on 
the other side of the street, It was not the 
first time he had rescued a girl from a 








belief in anything except 
such realities as hunger, 
pain, brute force, and all 
the primitive passions. His 
sole recollections of his 
childhood were of beatings 
by his father, tears from his 
mother and seeming enmity 
of the world at large. 
From this he_ escaped 
before he was ten years old 
and went to sea as a stow- 


“THE FOOLISH 


VIRGIN” 
HE photoplay version of 
this story was produced 
by the Clara Kimball Young 
Film Corporation with the 
following cast: 
Mary...Clara Kimball Young 
Jim Anthony..Conway Tearle 
Jasper Harden.Edward Elkas 
Dr. Melford. ..Paul Capellani 
Jim’s Mother.....seseee- 
...Catherine Proctor 


brute—helpless women al- 
ways brought back some 
recollection of his mother 
and her sufferings. But 
there was something about 
Mary’s gratitude and her 
fineness that put her in 
another class, and to Mary 
he was a real embodiment 
of medieval chivalry at 
last. 


away; and though this did not bring his 
beatings to an end, they were less malicious 
when administered by strangers. ‘The sea 


claimed him for several years, and then he 
returned to New York. Again life became 
a constant fight for existence, until Jim 
discovered that he had a natural talent for 





“And so they were mar- 
ried and lived happily ever after?”’— 


Patience! 


NKNOWN to each other, a third life 
had touched these two. Jasper Har- 

den, an unscrupulous lawyer, rich through 
successful preying upon the poor and the 
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Jim, unused to business matters, was bewildered. 


vicious, chose to live at a cheap boarding 
house, partly because he was naturally a 
miser and partly because he wanted to be al- 
ways among the people where he found his 
easiest victims. He adopted a paternal atti- 
tude toward Mary, and seemed to be always 
trying to force himself to do something gen- 
erous for her. He had a large collection of 
jewels, and he delighted in showing them to 
her, but always when he would feel himself 
on the verge of making her a present of 
something from his hoard, he would gruffly 
sweep them all into their and lock 
them in a strong cabinet, swearing her to 
secrecy. 


Cases 


A pearl necklace, however, he 
frequently would hang about her neck, and 
say, “I’m going to leave that to you when 
I die,” whereupon they would both laugh. 

“You think [I’m joking” he said one 
evening. “Come. Write your name inside 
the cover.” 

To humor the whim, Mary did as Har- 
den asked. 

And it was to Harden that Jim went one 
day, having perfected an invention for a 
motor truck. 

Jim wanted a company organized to put 
his invention on the market. Harden con- 
sulted experts and discovered that the idea 


Five thousand dollars was like a million to him. 


was worth a fortune. He sent for Jim and 
congratulated him on his achievement. 

“T have arranged all the details,” the 
lawyer said. “I’ll give you $5,000 in cash 
and we'll get right down to business.” 

It was all so sudden that Jim, unused to 
business matters, was bewildered. He 
looked at Harden’s check—five thousand 
dollars was like a million to him. And 
when the lawyer asked him to sign a 
receipt he scribbled his signature on the 
bottom of a sheet of paper. Five thousand 
dollars! What should he do first? He did 
not notice the smile that passed between 
Harden and his clerk. He was thinking of 
two persons— Mary, whom he had not seen 
since that one meeting, and his mother. He 
would find Mary first—he did not regard 
this as a difficult task, even though he did 
not even know her name; and then they 
two would ‘go together on a search for his 
mother, for he never doubted that she 
still lived. ‘This check was just the begin- 
ning of his wealth, he knew, and there was 
nothing he could not accomplish now. 

Two weeks passed. Jim had begun to 
mistrust his luck, for he could not find any 
trace of Mary, and his calls upon Harden 
were anything but satisfactory. The law- 















yer was evasive, often sent word he was 
too busy to see the young inventor. Then 
the storm broke, and Jim’s world went to 
smash. In a morning paper he saw an 
advertisement of “The Harden Motor 
Truck.” In a daze he read it over and 
over, and finally realized that he had been 
swindled. He rushed to Harden’s office, 
and was told that the lawyer had left the 
city, and would not be back for several 
weeks. The clerk, however informed him 
that he had signed a receipt in full, and 
that the $5,000 was all he would ever 
receive for his patent. He had relinquished 
all claims. 


OR the first time, throughout all his 

lifelong fight for existence, the inheri- 
ted taint in Jim’s blood came to the surface. 
He was overwhelmed by a craving for the 
bite of alcohol. As he drank his grievance 
against Harden merged itself into a griev- 
ance against the entire world. He always 
had had to fight; everything and everyone 
was against him. Good; then he would 
make the world his victim. First he would 
get even with Harden, and then he would 
find new game. Even after he had drunk 
himself into a stupor, and slept the stupor 
off, the idea remained. 

Harden had left the city. The clerk had 
told the truth, for the lawyer had been 
afraid that Jim, in his first flash of anger, 
might be dangerous. But 
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appealed to Jim. He had no thought of 
making a rich haul, nor had he any plan 
as to how he would dispose of his plunder. 
He was simply making war for the sake of 
the war itself, and not for the results it 
might bring. He was far from being in 
want, for he still had most of the money 
he had received from Harden, and the 
savings of several thrifty years as well. 

So when Jim found himself, one day, in 
possession of the valuable Harden collec- 
tion of jewels he could hardly believe it 
was himself who sat there fingering them. 
The burglary had been simple enough to 
his ingenious mind, but the results were 
half fascinating and half embarrassing. He 
was, in fact, almost sorry he had been so 
successful, for now he would not dare 
revisit the scene. If Harden were to see 
him he might easily suspect. And besides, 
somehow he could not bring himself to face 
Mary. So he sought relief for his dis- 
appointment in broadeniag his zone of 
activities, and added several more success- 
ful burglaries to his list of battles against 
an unfriendly world. The ordinary bur- 
glar, he thought, must be a stupid sort of 
person ever to be caught. It was all so 
simple that he finally decided he would 
outdo himself, and rob the famous Inter- 
national Museum of some of its treasures. 
He visited the place to study the problems 
it offered—and met Mary. 








Jim had no trouble find- 
ing where the lawyer 
lived, and as he inspected 
the place one day his 
faith in his luck suddenly 
returned, for he saw 
Mary enter the house. 
This would be double 
satisfaction. He little 
suspected the rich booty 
that awaited him in Har- 
den’s rooms, but he 
grinned as he thought of 
robbing the man who had 
robbed him, and _ then, 
through Mary, learning 
about the excitement he 
had caused. Even now, 
immersed in the details 
of the burglary he was 
planning, it was not his 
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own gain but the discom- 
fiture of others that most 





Jim lifted the bag upon the table and poured out the glittering hoard; 
the old woman’s eyes glittered with greed. 
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She remembered him, of course. He 
would have gone on, but she stopped him. 
She wanted to thank him again for what 
he did that day for her. 
on about other things 


‘Then she gossiped 
about a burglary 
that had taken place at the house where 
she lived. Jim felt a catch in his throat, 
and muttered something unintelligible. 

“Ves—it was very sad,’ Mary went on. 
“Mr. Harden was a strange old gentleman, 
and owned some valuable jewels which he 
kept in his room. He was away a while, 
and when he came back he found they had 
been stolen. He must have had _ heart 
trouble, because the shock and excitement 
brought on a stroke of some sort, and he 
died.”’ 

“Died !” 

“Ves. Wasn't it terrible?” 

Jim had not reckoned on such revenge as 
this. He did not feel entirely to blame 
for Harden’s death, nor yet could he 
entirely excuse himself. It took the zest 
out of his war on society. And anyhow, he 
had seen Mary again, and this time gained 
permission to call. He had a new interest 
in life, and forced Harden from his mind. 
He tried to forget his crimes, the 


Magazine 


who told him—Mrs. Swanson. She too 
had suffered, had sacrificed the sight of one 
eye to her devotion to a drunken brute, 
before she escaped. She had often sheltered 
Jim and his mother, when the elder 
Anthony had been in his ferocious moods, 
and so Jim remembered her, in spite of her 
forbidding appearance, as one of the few 
persons who had ever been kind to him. 
She told him all she knew—that his mother, 
believing him dead, had left the city and 
made her home in an out of the way place 
in the mountains of North Carolina. 

All the old rage against the world re- 
turned to Jim’s heart. Was there no good- 
hess—no justice anywhere? What grudge 
did the world cherish against him and his 
mother that they should be so persecuted. 
Yet—there was Mary. Jim’s determination 
was soon reached. He would wed Mary 
and then go in search of his mother. 

That night he told the girl everything 
about his life—everything except his deal 
with Harden and his crimes that followed. 
And then he asked her to be his wife, and 
go with him on his quest. Nor did Mary 
pause to consider whether all this was 





spoils of which he had kept intact 
in an old traveling bag, secreted in 
He could not fail to 
see that Mary liked him; he was 
not exactly her picture of a 
chevalier, but he did 
romance, 


his room. 


represent 
In this new companion- 
ship his life was softening, his bit- 
terness melting away, when it was 
all brought back with redoubled 
force. He found a woman who 
knew what had happened to his 
mother. 
It was a former neighbor 


Dr. Melford found the unfor- 
tunate woman holding her 
son’s head on her lap and 
singing a cradle song; reason 
had flown from her brain. 

















according to her romantic standards. She 
found something compelling about Jim, 
and ‘if he was not quite a hero, at least he 
had the first requisite—a strong, vibrant 
manhood. So she rested her head on his 
shoulder and whispered a tremulous ‘‘Yes.” 

It was no simple frame of mind in which 
Jim found himself. Mary consented to a 
speedy wedding, and for this he was 
happy; but always he felt that he had no 
right to this joy until he had found his 
mother. At this thought all the hardness 
of his life would return, all the old feeling 
that the world was against him. So at 
length he decided upon 
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what seemed a just bal- 
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so she did not mention it again, out of 
sheer pride. But she could not help won- 
dering about the bag, and why Jim guarded 
it so carefully. 

Nance Anthony had made her home in a 
little hut on the outskirts of a mountain 
village. ‘Time, suffering and her wrongs 
had withered her cheeks, whitened her hair, 
and bred a suspicion of all the world which 
was almost a mania. She eked out a living 
by selling moonshine whiskey, her age and 
feeble mind protecting her against govern- 
ment agents where younger and more alert 
lawbreakers seldom succeeded. ‘The village 
avoided her and_ she 
avoided the village, but 
Jim and his bride had no 
difficulty in finding the 
cabin. 

“We won't tell her at 
first,’ Jim said. “We'll 
break it easy.” 

Nance eyed her callers 
with deep suspicion. 

“We came up from the 
city for a change of air,” 
Jim explained. 


“Why don’t ye stay 
somewheres in the vil- 
lage?” the ‘old woman 
asked. 


“We like it better out 
here. We'll pay you well 
if you put us up. We 
don’t want much—just 
somewhere to sleep, and a 
bite to eat.” 

At last they persuaded 


“ her to take them as lodg- 








‘*He’s come back to ask if it’s any use trying to start all over again,’’ 


said Dr. Melford. 


ancing of accounts. He would take to his 
mother the treasures he had collected on 
his raids upon society, and they should com- 
pensate her for her sufferings. 

The quiet wedding over, Jim and Mary 
started on their journey. It was a strange 
honeymoon, with alternating hours of the 
utmost happiness, and of dejection and 
foreboding on Jim’s part. The bag con- 
taining the gold and jewels was a dead 
weight on his conscience. He had been 
very mysterious about it with Mary, and 
told her she must not, on any account, 


open it. She teased a little, playfully, and 
he twitted her on her feminine curiosity, 


ers for a few days, by pay- 
ing generously in advance, 
and were given the one 
bedroom. Jim, shocked by his mother’s 
decrepit condition and failing mind, 
strolled away into the hills. He wanted to 
be alone a while. Mary shut-herself in the 
small room and tried to be patient. It was 
all so terrifying. She cast about for some’ 
means of occupying her mind, but she had 
brought no books, and the prospect was dull 
indeed. Her glance fell upon the myste- 
rious traveling bag, and with a cry of glee 
she snatched it up. She knew there could 
be nothing Jim would really not want her 
to see. He was only teasing. She opened 
it, and gasped. In a tangled mass were 
jeweled chains, necklaces, trinkets, and 
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money of various denomi- 
nations. On the top was 
a large, flat casket, that 
familiar. Mary 
snatched it out, opened it, 
and found—her own sig- 
nature. It Harden’s 
pearl necklace. Her mind 
was ina whirl. She could 
not understand. But per 
haps Jim had bought the 
thing from pawn- 
shop. Certainly he must 
explain. So she waited 
for his return, and when 
he came he found her 
still fingering the pearl 
necklace. 

The sight of his mother 
had hardened Jim again. 
It was a moment that 
called for all of Mary’s 
love and sympathy, and 


looked 


Was 


some 


a 


instead she faced him, not through any 
fault of her own, with a question. If she 
could have met smile and an 
embrace, in a few moments he might have 
confessed everything. Now it seemed that 
even his wife was taking sides with the 
whole world, against him. 

“IT told you not to touch that bag,” 
snarled. 

“Where did you get this necklace?” 
Mary demandéd, without wavering. 

“T’ll tell you where I got it, and why,” 
he retorted. hen, savagely, he poured out 
the story of Harden’s fraud, and his own 
determination to get even. 


him with a 


Jim 


There was no 
contrition in his words or in his voice. He 
was defiant, forgetting everything but the 
wrongs that had been done him and his 
mother—forgetting even his love. Mary 
stared at him with growing horror. 

“You did all this,” she gasped, as he 
ended his story, ‘‘you’re not sorry.” 

He answered with an oath. 

“My God!” she cried. ‘I can’t live with 
a thief.” 

Again the inheritance of brutality from 
his father surged into Jim’s blood, and with 
clenched fist he struck his wife. She fell 
to the floor, a moaning, crumpled heap, 
and he snatched up his bag of stolen treas- 
ure and rushed from the room, slamming 
the door. And again the craving for the 
bite of alcohol in his throat came upon 
him. 


When the doctor took 

the news to Mary he 

found her knitting 
baby garments. 


“Give me some of that moonshine,” he 
demanded of his mother, flinging money on 


the table. She served him generously, 


mountaineer fashion, from a big tin cup. 
“All alone in the world, are you?” Jim 


asked, finally. 

*’Course I 
here?” 

“Ain’t got any husband ?” 

“No.” 

“And no daughter 2?” 

“No.” 

Jim took another big gulp of whiskey. 

“And He said it slowly and 
with a piercing look. 

‘“Who’r you to come askin’ so many ques- 
tions?”’ she almost screamed. 

“Tt’s all right,” he replied. “I 
wondered.” 

“T did have a son,” the old woman said, 
after a pause. ‘God knows where he is. 
[ guess he’s dead, most likely. He just dis- 
appeared—that was, Lord knows how many 
years ago.” 

Jim drank more of the vicious liquor. 

“I’m just ‘nuff of a sport to want you 
to find him,” he said. ‘‘Look.” 

He lifted the bag upon the table and 
opened it, pouring out the glittering hoard. 

“Maybe if you had this all in money you 
could find your boy,” he said. 

The old woman’s eyes glittered with 
greed. Neither of them noticed that Mary 

(Continued on page 138) 


am. See any folks around 


ho son ?”’ 


just 





Margarita’s Menage 


IT IS ALSO A MENAGERIE, AND ALL 
OF IT IS ON HER COMPANY’S ROSTER 
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ARGARITA FISCHER stood on the 
threshold of a great resolve. You could 
see from her flashing eves that a great 
scene was about to be pulled. Across from her 
stood Harry Pollard, her director-husband. 
“Hark, woman,” he muttered, wishing he had 
a mustache to pull, “if you work in pictures you 
will have to get rid of Fi Fi, curses on his airedale 
hide! Furthermore, woman, you must push Ju Ju, 
the long-tailed monkey, and Bah Bah, the goat, 
into San Diego harbor at midnight.” 
“Never!” cried Margarita. “You 
cannot coerce me.” 
Pollard wanted to chloro- 
form her squeaky parrot and 
strangle Peter, her bulldog, 
too, but when the scene closed 
Margarita still had all her 
menagerie, and most of it 











played with her in “The Pearl 
of Paradise,” for Mutual. 
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MAX LINDER—The Film ’s First Comedian 

AX LINDER, the first screen funster, was born in Bordeaux, France, in 1883. At 12 years of age he 

was sent to an art school to learn sketching. After two years he told his parents it was not his calling 

and they sent him to a musical school. He decided this also was not his career and asked his parents to train 
him for the stage. Although the elder Linders were actors they flatly refused. Max pretended to attend the 
musical conservatory but instead registered in a conservatory to learn the art of acting. In one year he won first 
prize for his work, confessed to his parents and they permitted him to go on the stage. He first appeared at the 
age of 19 in the Classic theatre, Bordeaux, in plays by Moliere and other French playwrights. Later he went to 
Paris where he played in the Ambigu, Regina and Varieties theatres. He played in “Romanesque,” ‘Cyrano 
de Bergerac,” and other dramas by Rostand and later in variety. At the same time he was working for Pathe 
in motion pictures. When 27 years old he quit the stage altogether for pictures, playing only with Pathe. The 
Cinema Max Linder, the theatre named after him, now is being rebuilt in the heart of Paris on the Boulevard 
Poissoniere. He entered the army as a volunteer when the war broke out and for some time was an automobile 
scout, using his own machine, under the special direction of General Gallieni. After his automobile was blown 
up by a shell, he enlisted in the artillery service. In the battle of the Aisne he was shot through the lung just 


above the heart. When recovered he joined the aeroplane service, but his lungs could not stand the change of 
air in rising to the necessary heights. He was honorably discharged. 
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HE door of the Essanay offices in Chi- 
T cago opened suddenly and underneath 

the odor of the Paris boulevards, a 
bearskin coat, a small derby: and the pro- 
tecting wing of his interpreter, M. Albert, 
the imported French comedian, Max Lin- 
der, wafted into the room. 

It was his second day in the city and 
he had discovered that the world was 
wondering at his feet; yea, admired them 
because they were so little. 

“Most unusual,” he said through Mon- 


sieur Albert. ‘“They like my feet! I never © 


noticed them particularly but here every- 
body looks at them.” 

“Will you train them for comedy pur- 
poses?’ said the interviewer. 

“Mr. Max Linder says he will train 
them, assuredly,” answered M. Albert. 
“He will make them do tricks; he will 
guard them carefully, now that he knows 
that they are so beautiful.” 

Here the comedian made signs of dis- 
tress, his expressive eyes rolled, his white 
hands gesticulated. The interpreter bent 
an attentive ear. 

“Mr. Max Linder,” he added, “says that 





) Mr. Max Linder Says: 


THROUGH HIS EFFICIENT AIDE, THE 
NOTED FRENCH FILM ARTIST, RE- 
LEASES A FEW OF HIS LIFE THRILLS 


By Gordon Seagrove 






Caricatures by Quin Hall 


to show that he appreciates the way Chi- 
cago people have admired his feet he has 
this morning bought fifty pairs of shoes 
of many sizes and shapes and of beautiful 
colors. 

“He will wear three pairs a day at least 
and of the forty-six trunks full of clothes 
he will select at least three suits a day 
One must dress. Mr. Max Linder believes 
this.” 

So would anybody else who looked at 
the comedian; for his shoes were brand 
new, his grey trousers were immaculate, 
his white vest pristine in its cleanliness, 
his platinum chain exactly in place, his 
collar and tie impeccable, his frock coat a 
thing to dream of o’nights. 

Yet beneath that virgin raiment beat 
the heart of a hero, a courageous son of 
France who flinched at nothing. M. Albert 
gave an adoring and mellow eye to his 
master and began to explain. 

“Mr. Max Linder says that he had a 
very harrowing experience with two bul- 
locks,” he resumed with enthusiasm. ‘Mr. 
Max Linder says to tell you that he adores 
the bull fight, and that once in Barcelona, 
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Spain, where the cine- 
matograph was taking 
a bull fight picture, he 
killed the bull. 

Mr. Max Linder was 
weighted down with a 
very expensive costume 
which weighed seven- 
teen kilos, but he killed 
him. The bullock was 
very fierce, — very 
fierce, — and when he 
approached him, Mr. 
Max Linder says he 
felt very weak in the 
knees but at the same 
time he knew that he 
must not flinch, so he stuck the sword 
deep into the angry bullock’s 
side. ‘The bullock died. 

“Sacre bleu! What excite- 
ment. Mr. Max Linder was 
carried through the streets of 
3arcelona on the shoulders of 
the mob and he became at once 
famous. He was accorded the 
greatest honor in Spain—M. le 
Presidente, gave him the ear 
of the dead bull and Mr. Max 
Linder cut it up instrips..... % 

“Yes, ves, and then what did 
he do?” begged the maddened 
interviewer. ‘‘Did he serve it 
up in steaks?” 

The dolorous toned M. A\l- 
bert the scribe a_ hurt 
look. Bah! Such ignorance was pitiful. 
Mon Dieu! ‘These Americans! 

“Mr. Max Linder presented the strips 
to his admirers of which there are many,” 
he explained. “One strip he gave to Mlle. 
Fornarari, the favorite chanteuse of Barce- 
lona, the other to Mlle. Napierkowski, the 
famous Russian dancer. That is what Mr. 
Max Linder did. Charming ladies both!” 

Here the actor began making signs 
again mostly with his eyes which have been 
used in a thousand expressions and in a 
thousand different roles. M. Albert lis- 
tened again and resumed. 

“Mr. Max Linder wishes me to tell of 
another time when he was attending a bull 
fight and the bullock could not be killed 
because it was so fierce. The crowds began 
calling for him to come on and settle 
the fray. So he went out of his box and 
into the arena. 


** Most unusual,” he 
said, ‘“ They like my feet.” 


gave 


It was a bear of a coat. 


“The angry bullock charged. Three 
times he charged. He was most angry. 
The third time Mr. Max Linder attempted 
to kill him. But the bull was very fierce, 
and Mr. Max Linder wishes me to say that 
the bull threw him six metres and that he 
was in the hospital for fifteen days there- 
after.” It was apparent to the interviewer 
that before learning to throw the bull, 
Mr. Max Linder had some harrowing ex- 
periences. 

“And was his wife worried ?” 

“Mr. Max Linder says to tell you that 
he is not married. But he loves children, 
yes, he is very fond of children; and he 
thinks American ladies are very nice.” 

“And what—” begged the reporter, ‘‘is 
his favorite drink ?” 

“Hot water with a dash of 
lemon; this Mr. Max Linder 
drinks constantly. And perhaps 
a cup of champagne. But no 
more.” 

“What is the funniest thing 
you’ve seen in America?” M. 
Albert patiently put the ques- 
tion and patiently answered : 

“Mr. Max Linder says that 
the funniest thing he saw was 
the way petrol cars stood with 
their noses almost against fast 
express trains while letting 
them pass. This Mr. Max Lin- 
der says made him laugh 
loudly. This they do not do 
in France.” 

Getting down to the more serious side 
of the interview, the diminutive comedian 
asserted that as a rule he does not believe 
in trick photography to get laughs, but 
relies on art almost entirely. 


One of the 46 
varieties. 





Mr. Max Linder Says: 


“Of course Mr. Max Linder will do whatever his 
employers wish,” interjected Albert, “but he believes in 
Art for Art’s sake.” ‘This did not sound original. 
Linder, who still is. rather pale as a result of the 
wounds he received while serving his country in the 
present war, is very eager to get to work because he 
does not know how long it will be before he is recalled 
to the fields of strife: Moreover, he is eager as only a 
French man can be to please this new and strange public 
that waits for him, the public that welcomed Chaplin 
another importation with such acclaim. 
“By the way what do you think of Chaplin?” asked the 
interviewer looking hungrily out of the window at a 
billboard picturing a large battle. 
M. Albert, the true, the faithful, the melancholy 
tongued, made answer. 
“Mr. Max Linder,” he returned, “has nothing to say.” 
Though Mr. Max Linder doesn’t say so, his press agent, | 
speaking pure fluent English, 
discloses that Mr. Linder has 
practically always been on the 
stage; his parents trod the 
boards before him and as soon = 
as he was big enough Max 
toddled on himself. 
Since the birth of the movies me foe 
he has been with them, Pathe 2p, ' ae Geet Et ee 
of Paris claiming his services Max Linder had some harrow- 
seven years. In Paris he had \ ; a See 
a theatre of his own, produced ; , 
his own films and showed them 2 
there until the war began when he joined played in vaudeville in Petrograd for two 
the automobile corps. He served with it years, getting as salary it is said 120 
until he was wounded in the battle of the pounds a day. 
Aisne. He is thirty-three years old. Mr. Max 
Prior to that however he had LLinder’s mother says so, 


Rondeau of Scenarios 


[F we but knew some working test 
3y which poor scribes could be aware 
Without suspense and wasted care 
What each film-editor likes best, 
Our lot we’d count as wholly blest, 
And we should grudge nor toil nor care,— 
If we but knew! 


But markets changing without rest 
Are driving us to grim despair. 
What can we sell, and how, and where? 
Does Fate think life would lose all zest 
If we but knew? 
Aldis Dunbar. 
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of the moving picture world—that mystic sphere of 

which so few really know, and which in this great 

gripping story of love and ambition is 
laid bare before your eyes? 

It is a story that will wring your 

heart and sear a pleasant mark in 


A RE you following June Magregor through the mazes 


missed the preceding chapters take it 
up now when June is facing the 
greatest problem of her always shel- 
tered and beautiful life. Begin it, 
live with her in the hour of her great problem, and follow 
her to its solution. 

June was the motherless daughter of a Hudson Bay 
trader. A sweeter, purer girl never lived than this sprite 
of the pines and hemlocks. Then one day a motion 
picture company came North for locations and two impor- 
tant things happened. 

June lost her heart to Paul Temple, the star, and won 
his in return. 

Tom Briscoe, director, saw in June the stuff that makes 
for stars and planned to make her famous, and when the 
company went to California took her with it. 

flees both her career and her love affair progressed, 
and then one day Stephen Holt, one of the principal 
owners of the company, beat his way into her life. 
Tenacious, dominating, masterful was Holt—all man— 
and something in June’s manner called to him as had no 
other woman. 

Sense, if you can, June’s torture as she found herself 
liking this man who stopped at nothing to win his ends, 
when she had already given her promise to Paul. Picture 
her emotions when Holt seized her and kissed her, 
declared that she should be his, and when she realized 
that somehow she had enjoyed that kiss, brutally taken as 
it was. 

Holt had won the first encounter; he had sensed under 
her resistance her partial surrender, and he proposed to 
beat down her superficial defenses. But June, torn with 
suffering, felt that she must remain true in every way to 
Paul and she tried for weeks to put Holt out of her life. 
But Holt could not be put off; he sought and got an 
interview—an interview that June always remembered, 
for, under the dominant force of the man, she confessed 
that after all her heart was not a// Paul's. This was 
what Holt wanted. 

Now with the merciless tenacity that marked his busi- 
ness ventures he sought to have her break her engagement 
with Paul. But this was too much for June. She refused. 
And in refusing she reckoned without another character- 
istic of Holt—that defied, he could 
strike deep, cruelly and hard. 

“You break that engagement or | 
break you and Tom Briscoe, the 
man that made you!” was the sub- 
stance of his threat. 

Think what that meant to June to 
have the fate of the biggest, truest 
man in the company, her best friend, 
thus thrust into her hands. It was 
unthinkable, this threat of Holt’s! 

Yet the next day she went to give 
her answer. Torn with suffenng, 
duty to Paul on one hand, duty to 
Briscoe on another, duty to herself 
on a third, she met Holt in a dark- 
ened studio. Bitter words, pleadings, recriminations, 
entreaties followed, but in the end her answer was ‘‘No.” 

But she had reckoned without her own emotions; reck- 
oned without Holt’s deadly appeal to her, and as she 
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stood there in the dusk she knew that if Holt took her in 
his arms she would be lost! 

Perhaps Holt knew this—felt the grip of his own per- 
sonality—for he seized her and 

essed her closely, and set upon 
blue lips a hot, searing, madden- 
ing kiss! 

And as he did so the door opened 
and Paul Temple stood before them, 
seeing with dazed eyes the ruin of 
all his dreams and ideals! And 
before he had gone June was released 
from her engagement to him—and Holt had won another 
battle! 

It was characteristic of the man that no sooner had he 
won one position than he assailed the next. So the fol- 
lowing day June received a note from him planning their 
marriage for that night. The same day Paul, broken- 
hearted, started for the East. 

But both Holt and June were reckoning without Briscoe 
and June’s one enemy—Marcia Trent, the leading 
woman, who feared June’s ability and who wanted 
Holt. 

And that day came June’s disillusionment through the 
agency of Marcia Trent. 

“I don’t want you to marry Mr. Holt,” she said 
directly. 

“Really!” 

“Yes, really. I've got the first claim on him, though 
you may not know it. He's trying to put this over on me 
on the sly, but he can’t get away with it now.” 

June Icoked at her steadily. ‘‘I don’t think we need 
to discuss this any further,” she said. “You will excuse 
me, please?” 7 

“No, I won't, not till I’ve said what I came to say.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“] mean that he has been making love to me for over a 
year, just like he has to you, and to other girls, only you 
never guessed it. He pulled the wool over your eyes all 
right, though I did think all along that sprained ankle of 
yours on the island was phony.” 

Startled speech was wrung from June, and she whit- 
ened perceptibly. 


““What do you mean? What do you know about 
that?” 


“Everything.” The other laughed harshly. 

At the revelations that followed, something in June's 
pure girl’s heart snapped; the love of Holt was as ashes in 
her mouth and the gray light of disillusion filtered into her 
eyes. 

"i Marcia’s willingness to reveal this chapter in her life 

had not already convinced June of 
its truth, the ghastly union of these 
facts into revelation would have done 
so. The whole edifice stood com- 
plete. She shuddered as if she had 
come face to face with a hideous 
reptile. 

Marcia made as if to speak again, 
but June stopped her with a motion. 

“Don't say any more. You 
needn't be afraid. I sha’n’t marry 
him.” And without another word 
she turned away and left the room. 
She crossed the dining room like one 
who.walks in sleep, and the sisters, 
at the table still, made no sound 
when they saw her stricken face. 

That night she left. 

In the meantime a friend of hers had wired Paul to 
come back. Would he and June meet? 
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The Glory Road 


By Francis William Sullivan 


Author of ‘Star of the North,”’ ‘‘Alloy of Gold,” 


‘*Children of Banishment,”’ etc. 


Illustrated by Raeburn Van Buren 












XXVIII | 
UNE MAGREGOR had not been gone from the bunga- ay 
low ten minutes on her flight to catch the train leaving . 


for San Francisco that evening at eight o’clock when the 


door bell rang and, by what appeared a 
fortuitous circumstance, but which was in 
reality nothing of the sort, Elaine admitted 
Paul Temple. Her little gasp of surprise 
brought Elsie. 

‘So you’ve got here at last, have you!” 
she exclaimed with sick disgust, forestalling 
his quick attempt to speak. ‘‘Why didn’t 
you wire me as I told you to?” 

His face, which was calm now but set in 
lines of purpose, became bewildered. 

“Wire you! What do you mean? You 
didn’t tell me to wire you.” He looked 
about the house anxiously. ‘Is June here?” 

As much mystified now as he was, Elsie 
could only stare at him. 

“Didn’t you get my message, for heaven’s 
sake?’ she demanded, ignoring his ques- 
tion. ‘I telegraphed you on board the 
California Limited so you would get it at 
San Bernardino.” 

“Then of course I didn’t get it,” he said, 
relieved, “I wasn’t on the train. I didn’t 
go.” He gave a little shrug of surrender 
—“T couldn't.” 

“Well—” Elsie began, and stopped help- 
lessly. “Not one of us thought of that. 
And you didn’t know that Holt was com- 
ing here at eight o’clock to marry June, 
or anything that’s been going on?” 

“What?” His eyes seemed to 
from his head and the room rang. 
ing here to marry her! 

‘“She’s gone—trying to get away some- 
where. She started for the Southern 
Pacific station not ten minutes ago. ‘The 
Lark’ at eight.” She glanced at her watch. 
“You’ve got time to catch her yet, but 
you'll have to hurry. You can get an auto 
at Cahuenga Street.”’ Then, as he clapped 


start 
**Com- 
Where is she?” 





his hat on his head and turned to the door: 
“Just a minute, Paul.” 
She went towards him slowly and laid 








** There’s nothing for us to say. Let me go, Paul. 
I want to be alone.’’ 

an affectionate hand on his arm, looking 

up into his face with steady eyes that for 

her were strangely sweet, almost mother- 

ing. 

‘June loves you, Paul, more than ever,” 
she said, gently. ‘She rocked the boat 
because she’d never rowed before, not be- 
cause she tried to. Maybe you've forgotten 
how young and strange she was to all this. 
‘That was the reason, and now she’s broken- 
hearted. She loves you, and I don’t think 
she ever loved anyone else.” 

With swift response he opened his heart 
to her. 

“l’ve forgotten everything,” he said, 
simply, “except that I love her and can’t 
live without her. And you,” he added, 
gently, “dear old girl! What a brick 
! Suddenly he bent and kissed 


? 


you've been! 


her. 
“Well, you nervy cub!” she flared, but 
the fierceness was not there. The door 


closed behind him and she stood, the back 
of her hand against the tingling spot. 
Paul ran most of the way to the motor 
stage station where cars were for hire and 
closed for a limousine and driver instantly. 
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“Southern Pacific Station!” he shouted, 
climbing in, “and there’s a half dollar for 
every minute you make it before eight 
o’clock.” 


AUL, in two sentences to Elsie, had 

given the result of the decisive day 
of his life, but he had not explained the 
circumstances which had led to that result, 
or which had brought him back in time 
still to see June. 

When, bewildered and beaten, he had 
left her that morning after their final part- 
ing, he had gone, in accordance with his 
announced intention, to Briscoe’s apart- 
ment and packed his bag. And when he 
left there, as the telephone operator had 
reported to Elsie, he was starting for the 
very train the latter had surmised he would 
take. 

But, during the solitary eight-mile ride 
to the station, he commenced to realize 
fully the terrible finality of the course 
he was taking. Worn out, bitter and 
crushed as he was, yet every added mile he 
went from June seemed to draw his heart 
strings nearer to the breaking point, as if, 
having grown and clung fast about her, 
they could not let go. 

Away from her presence and from those 
confessions which she made with such un- 
sparing honesty, his cold reason commenced 
to give way to the truer guide of what he 
‘felt. The bleak desolation that his feel- 
ing of outraged justice and cruel injury 
had wrought in his heart commenced to 
melt under the slowly returning warmth 
of compassion and longing. 

He still loved her, and he knew (now 
that pride and amger were stilled) that 
he had never ceased loving her for one 
moment, even in his sharpest agony. He 
could not. She was too much of the very 
fibre and essence of his being. And now 
to go thus, never to see her again, after 
shaming and flouting her—! ‘The thought 
seemed to make up his mind then and 
there. 

But reason could not succumb so easily. 
Memories of her apparent breach of faith 
and the utter collapse of all that had been 
so bright and shining, came back in fierce, 
rebellious gusts. Could he forgive her? 
Had she really killed his love and was this 
longing merely the old habit of it re- 
asserting itself ? 

In the Santa Fe station he did not board 
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the train. He delayed taking that 
seemingly irrevocable step. He must think, 
he must know. Checking his bag, he 
walked back to the center of town and, 
because it was lunch time, entered a cheap 
restaurant and had something to eat. When 
he emerged, strengthened by the food, his 
only thought was to reach some quiet place 
where he could fight out his battle. 

A Pacific Electric train bearing the 
legend ‘Long Beach” stopped near the 
corner where he stood and he accepted 
instinctively the suggestion of solitude it 
seemed to offer. There in the warm quiet 
by the sea he could think, he could decide. 

At the beach he walked north through 
the noisy “Pike” and out past the Virginia 
Hotel to an unoccupied stretch of sand 
just short of the tent city. The sun was 
hot but the fresh trade wind tempered it to 
a soothing coolness. He sat down against 
a stump of jetty pile, and looked out over 
the sea that tumbled in green and white 
before him and was shaded through tur- 
quoise and azure to sapphire at the hori- 
zon’s edge, with here and there purplish 
streaks in the midground that marked 
argosies of kelp. 

Gradually his spirit passed under the 
influence of the brooding and unhurried 
solitude and he grew calm with a con- 
sciousness of both the littleness and big- 
ness of life; the littleness of its individual 
struggles and the bigness of its united 
potentialities. Balance returned, and per- 
spective, and the perception of relative 
values. 

Feeling had brought him here, but now 
reason took command again. He reviewed 
his conduct at every turning of his relation- 
ship with June since that first distant day 
when, lost in the wilderness, he had so 
strangely met her. And, by the light of 
his present clear detachment of mind, he 
saw that he had acted as his ideal would 
have required another man to act under 
similar circumstances. As with his wife in 
earlier days, and with others whose desires 
had conflicted with his own, he had con- 
sidered her happiness first, despite the 
wisdom of that consideration. 

And what had it brought him? 

He did not need to ask, but he was 
honest enough to see that in this case he 
had invited the present situation. That 
illumination revealed to him a new truth: 
that he had passed the point where sacri- 
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fice—utter service of others—had continued 
to be a virtue, and that such sacrifice is as 
great a sin as selfishness. Applying this 
to his own case, he was ready to admit 
that, in consenting to the separation 
between himself and June that Briscoe had 
demanded, he had wronged both of them 
and opened the way for every disaster that 
had followed. 

Especially had he wronged June, he saw 
now, in having failed to reckon on her 
peculiar unpreparedness to meet the con- 
ditions into which she was so suddenly 
plunged. A consciousness of this danger 
had been with him that evening in Febru- 
ary when he parted from her, but the long 
months of unsuspicion had stilled it and 
the tumult of recent disaster had obliterated 
even the memory of it. 

So, gradually, thinking along this line, 
her cry that she had given everything to 
keep her word to him came to have a mean- 
ing. He saw her caught in a drift, the 
more dangerous because unrealized, and 
fighting desperately back from the brink, 
for the moment stationary, neither gain- 
ing nor losing. He caught a swift, vivid 
glimpse cf the battle she had made for his 
sake against what, instinct told him, must 
have been tremendous pressure, and he 
saw her as she had tried so defencelessly 
to be—loyal, unswerving and true. And 
the old love, the tender, wonder of that 
effort, swept over him, 

Thus she stood cleared except for one 
puzzling and sinister thing. Did she love 
Holt? Not once had he heard her clearly 
define her feelings toward the man and 
the old hard, jealous anger seared Paul’s 
gentler mood like a dash of acid. And 
yet, was not that uncertainty and _ hesi- 
tancy the strongest pillar upon which his 
reviving faith could lean? 

In trying to keep her pledged word to 
him, whatever the tragedy it might involve, 
she had followed her natural course of 
straightforward honesty. Aware of circum- 
stances and not involved in a mesh of 
trickery, she was always straightfoyward— 
her meanings were known. Her vacillating 
feelings for Holt, then, proved as nothing 
else could that he had not utterly won 
her. The birdlime had been out and she 
had been smeared, but not held. Of one 
other thing Paul was equally certain: that 
had June become involved in an over- 
whelming passion, there would have been 
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no concealment, she would have told him 
plainly, whatever the cost. 

So, in his sight she became guiltless and 
forgiveness and pity and compassion sent 
from him the last resentment and hurt. 


He had discovered three things here by 
the sea: that the present disaster was his 
own fault, that June had in spirit and 
intention been as true to their pledge as 
he, and that in standing aside now for what 
might or might not be her happiness, he 
would be failing in his duty. 

“Good God!” he cried, “if I went 
away, there’d be nothing left for her to do 
but marry Holt!” 

He was absolutely ignorant, of course, of 
Holt’s letter to June, and of the speed- 
ing events of the day. Even awake as he 
was now to the true values of the situation, 
it did not occur to him that, within twelve 
hours of his leaving her, she might be 
married to his rival. 

Braced, renewed, he got to his feet and 
filled his lungs with a great happy breath. 
Then he turned homeward to her. It was 
already late in the afternoon. Distant 
Catalina Island loomed a hazy block of 
amethyst floating im a sea of lapis lazuli. 
Banded across the lower sky was a livid 
fog bank marshalling for its mighty 
advance. 

Calculating the time it would take him 
to reach Hollywood, he got an early dinner 
in town so as not to trouble the girls and 
arrived at the bungalow as has been told. 


OW his limousine twisted and turned 
through the brightly-lighted heart of 
Los Angeles. Compared with the snarl of 
evening traffic in New York to which he 
was accustomed, there was great freedom 
of movement here and they made fast time. 
Ten minutes to eight! Two minutes 
later the car swerved sharply up to the 
columned entrance of the long, white sta- 
tion and Paul was out, with an order to 
the driver to wait. A few steps took him 
into the long, high waiting room with its 
glittering chandeliers, and standing in the 
doorway, he swept the benches for the 
figure he sought, but did not find it. 
Where he stood the ticket offices, curving 
out into the floor from the wall, were at 
his right, and now he went to these. It 
was on the opposite side at the Pullman 
window that he finally found her. Having, 
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because of her lateness, 
been unable to secure either 
a lower berth or a drawing- 
room on the train, she was 
waiting here until the last 
minute in the hope that by 
a miracle some vacancy 
would occur. 

She was unaware of his 
approach until he spoke her 
name, and then turned on 
him the gaze of one who 
believes he sees an appari- 
tion. 

“You!” she gasped—she 
was a short distance from 
the window waiting to be 
called and they were alone 
—“I—I thought you had 
gone—!” 

“Well, I didn’t go. I’ve 
just been to the house and 
Elsie told me you were 
here. You. mustn’t take 
this train. I want to talk 
with you.” 

“I’m going,” she said, 
clinging to her fixed idea. 

“VYou’re not,” he said, 

“you're com- 
ing with me. 
I’ve a car out- 
side. We're 
going to talk 
this thing out 
now.” 
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*“Do you know where she went?’’ he asked suddenly. 


“No,” she 
insisted, ‘I’m 
going. There’s 
nothing for us 
to say. Let 
me go, Paul. 
I want to be 
alone.”’ 

He bent 
towards her. 

“Do you 
want me to 
make a public 
scene here?” 

This was a 
side of him 
she had for- 
gotten, the 
side of 
intense, quiet 
command she 
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had witnessed but once or twice. There id ATH | Hit 
was a force about it that numbed opposi- a LLL Wd i | 
\ 


| 
tion, for it wrought the conviction that he | | | 
would not be balked, even if it required 
the public scene he threatened. 

Then suddenly her resistance broke. 
Here was the mastery she had lacked, had 
longed for. A great wave of infinite glad- 
ness at surrender, of relief and security in 
trusting herself to him, engulfed her. 

“But my ticket—”’ she faltered, weakly. 

“We'll redeem it,” he said. “Give it to 
me.” 

The great clock in the waiting 
room said exactly eight o’clock when 
he led her to his car. 

“Drive to Pomona and back,” he 
told the chauffeur as he helped her % 
in. ' 
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[ five minutes to eight Stephen 
Holt stood in the living room 

of the bungalow, a look of 
bewildered — sur- 
prise on his face. 

““Gone!’’ he 
said blankly, re- 
peating  Elsie’s 
word. ‘Why, 
she was expect- 
ing me.” He 
looked at _ her. 
“Did you under- 
stand — know 
why I was 
coming ?” 

“Yes, June 
told me.” 

“And she’s 
gone.’’ He 
could not seem 
to realize the 
fact. ‘**She 
didn’t send me 
any word not to 
come. I was 
afraid all day 1} 
that she would, WY, / 
and I took her 
silence to mean 


that she would be | 
waiting. I don’t ; } 


















































understand it, 
I—” He was 
greatly agitated. 

“Do you know 


where she went ?” “She said she was going to take a train out, she didn’t say where to, she 
didn’t know herself.’’ 
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“She said she was going to take a train, 
but she didn’t say where to. She didn’t 
even know herself.” 

“What station? What road?” he 
snapped, as the possibility of following 
her leaped into his mind. 

Elsie had prepared for this meeting and, 
since every factor was now in favor of 
Paul, had determined to tell the exact 
truth. ‘The matter of June’s future was 
out of her hands now, but her own future 
lay undisputably in this man’s hands, 

“The Southern Pacific,” she told him. 

“Was she going to take “Ihe Lark’ ?” he 
asked, with sudden inspiration. 

oe (Ne 

“That leaves at eight, doesn’t it?” 

“Yes.” 

Mechanically he looked at his watch. 

“It’s pulling out now,” he groaned, and 
for a moment his face mirrored his help- 
lessness and disappointment. ‘Then, in- 
domitable to the last, his spirits rallied. 

“Thanks,” he said, gratefully. “I 
appreciate your help in this,” and stood for 
a long moment pondering, his brow knitted 
and lips compressed. ‘‘Well,” he said at 
last with characteristic quick decision, 
“there’s only one thing to do. Drive like 
hell to Santa Barbara and catch the train 
there. If I can do it in three hours, I'll 
make it. If I don’t—well, then I’ll do 
something else. 

Elsie had to admire the man. She had 
motored that hundred miles, and _ she 
remembered its long stretches of boulevard, 
its twisting grades, its racking detour near 
Ventura, and the final dash along the sea. 
It had offered difficulties enough in day- 
light, but at night, racing the fastest train 
in California, with only searchlights to 
guide, it would be a test indeed. Could he 
accomplish it safely? Would he find June 
aboard the train if he did? 

“Well,” he said suddenly, “I’m off. And 
thanks again.” 

He left the house, and a minute later 
they heard the roar of his powerful car 
as he sped down the street. 


T O the pair in the limousine returning 
from the ride that had given them 
back each other, the miles seemed but a 
span long. Nestled against his shoulder, 
June felt the ineffable peace that follows 
long struggle and the balm of forgiveness. 
Their reunion had not been hard. Both 
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had been prepared for it by the resolving 
chemistry of their natures and by the one 
supreme feeling—‘‘What does it matter? 
I love you, and that is enough.” 

To June had come, with her utter 
humility, a truer, clearer conception of 
life, and of those things which give it 
value. Ambition lay dead in her, for she 
saw that without service, without the mak- 
ing happy of at least one, existence was 
vain, triumph ashes in her mouth. So 
her dedication to that duty was made, not 
in words, but silently in that deepest shrine 
where none hears but what we call God. 

But this Paul did not know, and so, 
after one of their old-time blissful silences 
he said: 

‘‘Dearest, we’ve experimented enough. I 
can’t—I sithply won’t share you again with 
the pictures.” 

She sighed in utter contentment and 
nestled closer against him. 

“You needn’t, dear. For a long, long 
while I don’t want to be shared with any- 
thing. I’m through. I’d sooner be a no- 
body with you than be alone and have my 
name a household word. And if that’s 
selfishness, make the most of it.” 

He did. 

As the car turned into Rose Terrace 
and they drew up at the bungalow for the 
last time, Paul looked at his watch. 

“A few minutes to eleven,” he said. 


[? was a few minutes after by the town 
clock when Stephen Holt, begrimed and 


chilled to the bone, drove down State 
Street, Santa Barbara. He left his car 
at the first garage he saw and hurried on to 
the railroad station, with just ten minutes 
to spare ; none too many in which partially 
to remove the stains of his ride and to 
buy his passage. Able to secure one of the 
two remaining berths on the train, he 
boarded it in a fairly presentable condi- 
tion. 

As all but the usual smoking room yarn 
spinners had gone to bed, the Pullmans 
were dark, and he had to sidle along to 
his place through narrow canyons of green 
curtains filled with obstacles in the shape 
of protruding shoes and ends of baggage. 
No sooner had he been located than he 
started through the train in his search for 
June. As he had expected, it was brief 
and fruitless. She had undoubtedly gone 
to bed. 
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Then he found the conductor and stated 
his case in a way that left no question of 
his sincerity. 

‘“T missed this train in Los Angeles and 
raced it to Santa Barbara in my car,” 
was the gist. “It’s a matter of life and 
death, conductor, and I must find out if the 
young lady is on this train.” 

In matters of life and death there is 
only one thing to do. ‘The search began. 
Accompanied by the conductor and Pull- 
man conductor, the porter of each car 
questioned his feminine passengers who, 
without exception, 
were still awake. 
But June was not to 
be found. 

As car after car 
yielded no trace of 
her, a _ suspicion 
grew in Holt’s mind. 

“She’s on the 
train, but she won't 
admit it,” he told 
himself. “She ran 
away, and she 
knows I'll try to 
find her. If she ran 
away in the first 
place, she doesn’t 
want to be found 
now, and she won't 
answer to her 
name.” 

His brow clouded 
with both hurt and 
perplexity. W hy 
should she have 
taken this strange 
tack—left so sud- 
denly? He felt 
confident that she 
had fully intended to go with him, and 
that something had changed her. He had 
meant to ask Elsie Tanner more about 
this, but the necessity for overtaking June 
had driven everything else out of his mind. 
What could it have been? 

The search ended without finding a trace 
of June, and once the fact was established, 
the business-like conductor returned to his 
duties. Holt made his way back to his 
berth amid the sympathetic assurances of 
enriched porters. 

“T’ll stay with it,” he muttered, after 
a hurried review of every possible course 
of action. “She’s here—she must be— 








“It’s a matter of life and death, conductor, and I 
must find out if the young lady is on this train.” to 
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she can’t be anywhere else. 
find her in the morning.” 

As much as possible he avoided com- 
paring his marriage night as he had 
planned it with the event as it was. He 
slept fitfully and uncomfortably and was 
up early. But morning completed his 
chagrin and defeat. A dozen times he 
walked through the train, after every 
berth was made up, without seeing as much 
as a resemblance to June. 

“Lord! what a fool I am!” he said, after 
going over the whole situation again, and 

ready to beat his 
head against a wall. 
“Of course I scared 
her last night and 
she got off some- 
where early this 
morning. I should 
have been out at 
every stop.” 

He was dazed, 
panic-stricken for a 
moment, afraid of 
everything he had 
already done, and 
more afraid to make 
a fresh move. But 
one thing grew 
clearer and clearer 
as the minutes 
passed : that, for the 
present at least, he 
was beaten. After 
weighing matters, 
he decided to go on 
to San Francisco. 
When the train 
arrived at a quarter 
ten, he sent a 

telegram to Briscoe 
asking for information regarding June’s 
whereabouts and then took a cab to the 
Palace Hotel to await the answer. 

It arrived at noon. 

“June here. Married to Paul Temple 
at ten this morning,” he read with glazing 
eyes. 


I ought to 








XXIX 


“DAUL, if you ever want to see a sun- 
set in your life, come and look at 

this one.” 
From the depths of his big wing chair 
where he had been considering half a dozen 
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telegrams and a bale of press clippings, he 
answered, banally: 

“What do I want to see a sunset for 
when I can look at you?” 

“Heavens! A month married and the 
man’s still at it! Hither.” 

He got to his feet and lounged to where 
she stood holding aside the curtain at the 
broad window. ‘Their new apartment over- 
looked Riverside Drive with its strip of 
green park, its baby parade, and the broad 
expanse of river now a welter of molten 
gold dotted with silhouetted craft. 

“Very commendable sunset as_ such 
things go,’ he condescended, and slipped 
his arm around her, 

“Paul!” She dropped the curtain. ‘The 
nurse maids!” 

“God bless ’em! God bless everybody. 
Come back and settle this business.” He 
swung her about and they walked back to 
the table. 

The apartment was furnished to the 
point of livability, but no farther. The pair 
were in the throes of nesting, and at times 
the room resounded with a strange jargon 
of names—furniture makers and periods 
and woods. This was not the present prob- 
lem, however. 

3efore they had time to sit down again, 


a tall, spare figure of a man entered the 


room from the private hall. 

“Oh, back already, father?” said June, 
happily, and ran forward to take his hat 
and see to his comfort. 

“Ay, and as daft as ever wi’ it all,” he 
returned. 

He was a gray man, gray of hair and 
eye and dress, with a shrewd, weather- 
beaten face that gave no intimation of his 
age. He walked with a slight limp. For 
many years the factor at Fort McLeod, the 
Hudson’s Bay post where June had lived so 
long and whence she had started out on 
her new life, he had retired from the ser- 
vice that summer and come south to join 
her. He had arrived a week before, some- 
what later than he had expected, and since 
then had been vainly endeavoring to as- 
similate New York. 

June helped him into his smoking jacket 
and handed him the old familiar plug of 
tobacco and sticky-bladed jackknife. 
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“Where have you been this afternoon?” 

“T went to see the picture,” he said, 
suddenly beaming. 

“ “Anywoman’ ?” 

“Ves Ah, you were grand, 
lassie. I couldna help tellin’ the man next 
me who I was. ‘There were hundreds 
waitin’ outside.” 

The others laughed. 

“You old darling,” cried June. “You 
and Paul are all the audience I want.” 

“Which brings us back to these,” said 
Paul, indicating the telegrams and clip- 
pings. 

As Briscoe had anticipated, ‘“Any- 
woman” had commanded serious attention 
as an effort along new lines of picture 
development. While, as is the case with 
nearly all innovations, some comments had 
been cautious and guarded in the matter 
of endorsement, the majority had been 
favorable, and some enthusiastic. Now for 
two days June had been bombarded with 
offers to return to the pictures, not only 
from Briscoe but from other producers 
who knew of her departure from the 
Graphics. 

“It’s no use,” June said, after a brief 
consideration. “I shan’t go back. I’m 
through. Of course I’m glad it’s such a 
success, but only for Tom Briscoe’s sake. 
It means that he was right. He’s accom- 
plished the one thing he wanted to accom- 
plish, and it’s enough for me to know that 
I helped him when he needed me. From 
now on I’m not necessary. It’s the idea 
that counted. He can get plenty of people 
to obey his orders.” 

“Bless you!” said Paul, fervently. And 
then, after a moment, “No regrets? Isn’t 
it hard to have travelled the glory road so 
far and to leave it just when the big suc- 
cess comes ?” 

Again she thought. The spacious, cheer- 
ful room was silent except for the ceaseless 
diapason of the city’s voice. ‘The mellow 
sunset light flooded through the windows 
and rested gently upon objects that were 
already growing dear to her. 

“The glory road I mean has led me 
home,” she said, at last. “And we’re only 


at the beginning of it, dearest, not the 
end.” 


THe EnNpbD 


Watch for the announcement next month of the 
greatest serial of the year in any magazine. 
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GIVING THE OLD TRIANGLE ANOTHER 
NEW TWIST IS THE EXPERIENCED PLOT 
HATCHER’S FAVORITE INDOOR SPORT 


By Harry Chandlee 


Author of “The Blessed Miracle,” ““The Struggle,” etc., etc. 


a story of any kind, 

the first thing we must 
look for is a starting 
point ; and when we have 
found it, it must be a 
point from which we can 
see pretty well along to- 
ward the end of our story, 
or it will not be a real 
starting point at all. By 
this I do not mean that 
we must be able to see at 
a glance just how our plot 
is to work out; I mean 
that we must have a start- 
ing point from which we 


|: we are going to build 


ys is a supplemental article 
to a series of four written by 
Mr. Chandlee on the subject: 
“Plotting the Photoplay,” the 
first having appeared in the 
October number of Photoplay. 
The first dealt with the creation 
of dramatic situation, the next 
with the evolution of the plot 
germ, the third with plot devel- 
opment and the fourth with 
characters. Mr. Chandlee is a 
foremost authority on photoplay 
construction and his articles are 
almost entirely devoid of tech- 
nical verbiage and intricacies. 
Two of his newest photoplays 
will soon be released. They are 
“God of Little Children” and 
“A Magdalen of the Hills.” 


“Everybody does that,” 
we answer back to our- 
selves. ‘This story isn’t 
for Theda Bara. Geta 
new idea.” 

We should listen to 
ourselves when we sug- 
gest a new idea—there is 
no market for old junk— 
but our first thought will 
go for nothing if we run 
too far afield looking for 
another. Suppose, instead 
of hunting for something 
entirely new, we try to 
give a new twist to the 
triangle plot. 


Usually in 


can see the purpose of our 

tale—from which we can appreciate the 
elements which give it an “excuse for liv- 
ing’—the energy which makes it “go.” 
We shall make no progress if we start 
writing on a hit-or-miss basis, with no 
definite idea of what we are going to do. 
We must know in advance what we are 
after, and go after it. 

I do not mean, either, that our starting 
point must be the beginning of our story— 
not by any means. We may start in the 
middle, or near the end, half way between 
the two, or even before our real story be- 
gins at all—any place from which we can 
get a comprehensive view of what we are 
about—from which we can start ourselves 
going with a real purpose ahead of us. 

Let us say that we have just had a phone 
call from a producer who asks us to submit 
something as soon as possible. We haven't 
an idea in our heads, but we’d like to have 
that particular producer’s check because his 
signature is so pretty—also, rent, life in- 
surance and coal bills are due. We start 
ourselves to thinking. 

“Well,” we ask ourselves, “how about 
writing a ‘triangle story—one in which 
there are two women and a man or vice 
versa ?” 


such a story two of the 
characters are in love—possibly married— 
and the third is trying to separate them. 
What is the greatest novelty that we can 


give to this old arrangement? We look at 
the thing from all angles, and it suddenly 
occurs to us that if the “third corner” of 
the triangle were trying to keep the other 
two together instead of trying to separate 
them it would be a novel reversal of the 
usual order. 

We think along this line, and we see 
immediately that. this twist would make 
the “third corner’ a leading character in- 
stead of a “heavy,” so we have to make 
one of the others the “villain.” Now we 
are started on a trend of thought which is 
out of the ordinary, I think; and of course 
we can see the general purpose of the tale. 
Also, we have started with a free mind; 
we have included no details—no idea of 
the characters or their relation to each 
other, so we are free to develop the plot 
in whatever way it may lead us. 

Now we must look for motives. What 
would cause a character to strive to keep 
two other characters together when it would 
be to his or her advantage to separate them ? 
The answer is easy—an interest in one of 
the others greater than self-interest. 
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It does not take long for the plot to 
begin to form in our minds something like 
this: A man and a woman are married. 
Another man is in love with the wife, but 
he is honorable enough to keep his love 
hidden from her. ‘Then he discovers that 
the husband is involved in an intrigue with 
another woman, but that the wife knows 
nothing of it. 

Already we have reached a dramatic 
situation in our plot. Question has entered 
the story. Wéill the man tell the wife of 
her husband’s escapades, cause a divorce 
and win her for himself, or will he strive 
to preserve the home for the sake of the 
wife’s happiness? Our 
original idea answers this 
for us; the man keeps the 
facts secret, and tries to 


WOMAN trying to separate 


a husband from his wife— 


time, the woman should discover that it is 
really this man whom she loves—not her 
husband—and suppose she tells him so. 
The situation would be more difficult for 
him—yet he must guard the wife. 

These things may seem all right to us, 
but we shall need other ideas. We think 
again, and it occurs to us that if the man 
were alone with the wife under such cir- 
cumstances, he might wish to keep her 
under his protection, no matter what dan- 
ger they might be in—and he might hesi- 
tate to change conditions even though a 
means for doing so presented itself. ‘his 
would give us another “bend” for our 
story. Again, suppose 
that something happened 
to the husband to lead the 
others to believe him dead, 


bring the husband to a 
realization of the injustice 
he is doing his wife, in 
spite of his own love for 
her. 

Now we have the basic 
thread of our story well 
in hand—the struggle of 
this leading character to 
subordinate his own de- 
sires to what he believes to 
be the happiness of the 
woman he loves. ‘The 
theme presents almost un- 
limited possibilities; we 


this is probably the oldest plot 
triangle of them all. Now how 
could this situation be made into 
one of novelty? It occurs to us 
that by having the third member 
of the triangle attempt to keep 
the other two together we would 
reach soniething entirely differ- 
ent.. Now we come to motives. 
What would cause a woman to 
keep a woman and her husband 
together when it would be to her 
advantage to separate them? 
The answer is simple; she has a 
greater interest in one of them 
than she has in herself. Thus 
we have the beginning of a plot 
with many possibilities. 


leaving the way clear for 
their marriage. While 
they are planning their 
future, however, the man 
might discover that the 
husband is not dead, but 
is in some out of the way 
corner of the world, un- 
able to return—possibly 
cast ashore on an island 
from a_ shipwreck in 
which he was thought to 
have been drowned. 

With this arrangement 
we have the supreme 


may go ahead now with 

our development. We must be careful, 
however, to remember that whatever comes 
into the story must have a definite bearing 
upon the thread of it—must play constantly 
upon the man’s struggle with himself. 

If we are to keep interest in our plot, we 
must carry it out so that our principal 
character is beset by new trials at every 
turn—new temptations to yield to his own 
desires; and if the story is to be properly 
balanced, each succeeding test must be 
more difficult to resist. We set ourselves 
to thinking up such tests—remembering, 
always, that what we bring into our plot 
must be reasonable and in accordance with 
logic. 

Suppose the wife and this other man 
were thrown together for several days with- 
out companions—she dependent solely 
upon him for protection against some 
danger; resistance for him would be diff- 
cult. Suppose, again, that during such a 


struggle. Will the man 
leave the husband where he is and marry 
the wife, or will he try to rescue him? We 
have another situation now. 

Of course he will have to bring the hus- 
band back—and for the sake of a happy 
ending, the husband will have to be dis- 
posed of in some other way. He will have 
to step out of the story in spite of every- 
thing which the other does to prevent it. 

We have the general outline of our 
photoplay now; it only remains to supply 
details of development. 

The idea of having the husband cast 
ashore on an island suggests that the other 
man and the wife might be cast up on 
another island—that they might have been 
in the same shipwreck. This would place 
them in one of the situations we have al- 
ready devised. We must account for their 
all being on the same ship, of course, but 
we have progressed another step, and need 
not bother about that detail for the present. 
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It is time for us to think of characteriza- 
tion, locale, etc. 

How shall we characterize them? We 
must show that the husband is unworthy ; 
and that the other man is the one the girl 
should really have married—but we must 
make her marriage to the wrong man 
logical. There must be no reason to sup- 
pose that she is not perfectly happy with 
him; she must think so, herself. We must 
give the other man an upright character, 
but we must keep him from seeming 
extreme in his ideas; and we must keep 
the woman from foolish weaknesses—she 
must be a fit mate for the man at the end 
of the story. 

Now we have a fair 
idea of what our people 
are to be like, but even 
up to this point we have 
been plotting in the ab- 
stract. We have a com- 
prehensive plot outline, 
yet we have scarcely any 
detail; we have not even 
named our characters, nor 
decided what types of 
people they are to be. 

Suppose we do so now, 
and let us see if there are 
any requirements so far 
which could be answered 
by placing our characters 
in any particular walk of 
life. We think back over 
what we have already done, and we find 
that there must be a shipwreck, and that 
all three characters must be in it. It 
occurs to us that army officers going on 
foreign duty might both be on the same 
ship, and naturally the wife would be 
along. We'll make these men army offi- 
cers; better still, we'll make them army 
doctors. Ordinary officers have been used 
often already; doctors are not quite so 
usual. Also, it might be handy to have 
them doctors when we come to dispose of 
the husband at the end of the story. 
Foreign service suggests the Philippines, 
and there should be just a hazy idea in 
our minds of the means by which we 
are going to get the troublesome husband 
out of the way along about the time that 
we have written fifty-nine hundred feet of 
story. 

But we have planned enough in ad- 


for new ideas. 


outset. 


([ HERE is no market for old 

junk. And so we must look 
Suppose though 
that instead of hunting for some- 
thing entirely new which would 
take a great deal of time we try 
to get a new “angle” or an unu- 
sual twist to a situation that is 
not new itself. We look at the 
old plot from every angle and 
then give it a certain twist at its 
Now we are embarked 
on a train of thought which is 
out of the ordinary. And if a 
photoplay continues to be uni- 
formly extraordinary it is bound 
to sell—ask the producers. 
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vance; it is time we were writing out a 
rough synopsis; other details may supply 
themselves as we go along. We know 
now what we are going to do—what we 
are working for. We put a sheet of 
paper in our typewriter, leave word with 
the janitor that we are out if anyone calls 
(unless, of course, it happens to be Edith 
or Jack on the phone — according to 
which sex holds sway over us) and we 
go to it! 


ACK of space forbids a detailed de- 

velopment of the synopsis, step by 
step. The foregoing is the true “plot- 
ography” of a photoplay produced by John 
Ince for Equitable and 
released last March under 
the name of ‘The Strug- 
gle.” When finished, the 
story ran something like 
this : 
_ James Carew, an army 
doctor—a man of forty- 
five—is in love with Mar- 
jorie, daughter of the 
Commandant of the post. 
He feels, however, that 
he is too old a man to 
marry her, and he sits 
idly by and sees Ames, his 
young assistart surgeon, 
win her. Soon, Carew dis- 
covers that Ames is having 
an affair with a certain 
Mrs. Drew who is visiting 
at the post. He tries to avert a scandal and 
bring the young husband to his senses by a 
severe lecture. Ames makes promises, but 
still sees Mrs. Drew secretly, and Carew 
suspects that the affair is still going on. 

Carew is ordered to the Philippines to 
make an inspection of the leper colonies, 
and, seeing a way in which he can take 
Ames away from Mrs. Drew’s influence, he 
has the young man designated as his as- 
sistant. On the transport, Ames gets him- 
self involved in another escapade and 
Carew loses all patience with him. It is a 
stormy night, and Marjorie has gone to 
her stateroom. Carew takes Ames to the 
smoking room and makes a last attempt to 
straighten him up. “I had you ordered on 
foreign duty,” he says, “‘to get you away 
from such affairs—for the sake of your 
wife’s happiness !” 

“Like hell you did!” Ames answers 
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angrily. “You wanted to get my wife 
over in the islands with you—you had to 
bring me too! You're both as guilty as—” 
3ut Carew springs for him. 

The two men are locked in a struggle 
when the wreck of the boat occurs. Ames 
frees himself, rushes to the deck and swings 
himself over the side into a life boat loaded 
with women—never thinking of his wife. 
Carew rushes to Marjorie’s stateroom. He 
breaks in the door and finds her uncon- 
scious from a blow on the head. He 
struggles up through the flooded saloon 
with her in his arms. When he reaches the 
deck, he finds the ship deserted. 

Next morning, Carew and Marjorie, 
lashed to a makeshift raft, reach the shore 
of an island. On another island, Ames, 
delirious from an injury amongst the rocks 
of the shore, is dragged from the water by 
monks—members of an order devoted to 
the care of the colony of lepers which the 
island harbors. 

Almost a year passes. Ames is a half 
demented lay brother in the monastry—a 
man of changed personality, laboring with 
the others amongst the lepers. Carew and 
Marjorie are living primitively on the other 
island, gradually losing hope of rescue. 
Finally, Marjorie comes to the realization 
that it is Carew whom she loves. 

It is the last month of the year, when 
Carew sights a ship. His first impulse is 
to light the brush beacon which he has 
built; then he realizes that rescue will 
mean their return to civilization—the prob- 
able reunion of Marjorie and Ames. He 
struggles with himself until the ship is hull- 
down on the horizon ; then he lights the fire. 

When Carew and Marjorie return to the 
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United States, they learn that Ames was 
supposedly lost in the wreck of the trans- 
port, and they plan to marry as soon as 
Carew returns from his original mission— 
the inspection of the leper colonies. Of 
course, in one of the colonies, Carew finds 
Ames, but Ames, still suffering from the 
injury to his head, does not recognize him, 

Now comes Carew’s supreme struggle. 
He can return, leaving Ames on the island ; 
he can marry Marjorie and no one ever will 
be the wiser. Will he be strong enough 
to resist ? 

Of course, Carew takes Ames back with 

him. He operates in an effort to restore 
the husband’s reason, but without imme- 
diate success. Both he and Marjorie under- 
stand that her duty is to her husband ; and 
Carew plans to go away. He is leaving- - 
saying goodbye. to Marjorie, when Ame: 
enters the room. The sight of his wife 
weeping in Carew’s arms brings back Ames’ 
real personality—and he picks up life just 
where he dropped it—in the midst of the 
struggle with Carew over his wife. 
, Mad with anger, Ames tries to kill 
Carew with a heavy statuette from the 
table, but Marjorie catches his arm. He 
tries to free himself, and in wrenching away 
from her, his sleeve is ripped from wrist to 
shoulder. 

On his arm, he sees a dull white spot— 
the first mark of leprosy! 

Ames stares at the mark for a moment 
in terror. He rushes from the room out 
onto the balcony of the house. Carew finds 
him on the pavement below the broken rail- 
ing of the porch—dead. 

So that is how the original idea of 
“twisting the triangle’ worked out for me. 





There is an increasing demand for new 
authors, since new authors bring new ideas. 
Yet authors experienced as well as inex- 
perienced are constantly facing new prob- 
lems, unanswerable by previous instruction 
in the writing of photoplays, however 
thorough. There is a puzzle a minute in 
this business. Yesterday’s guide-book can’t 
trace the paths of 1917. 


There is no man in the business of photo- 
playmaking who has kept as aggressively in 
touch with every side of screen drama as 
Captain Leslie T. Peacocke, who is not only 
writing successes, but is directing them. 
Though the living original of “nothing to 
do till tomorrow,” Capt. Peacocke at 





CAPTAIN PEACOCKE RETURNS NEXT MONTH! 


PHOTOPLAY’S earnest solicitation has pre- 
pared a new series of articles of immeasur- 
able importance to every ambitious photo- 
dramatist. 

The first of these will be printed in the 
March issue, on sale February 1. It deals 
with the growing need for the free-lance 
writer. We know—have known, for a long 
time—that this business needs your literary 
ingenuity, but Capt. Peacocke will tell why 
you are needed, who needs you, and where 
and when you are needed. His ensuing 
chapters will describe grave technical lapses 
and omissions in the prevailing scenario 
writer’s equipment, accordirig to the new 
demands, and will tell just how these lapses 
and omissions may be remedied. 
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The Winter Pageant 


THE HIGH COST OF DRESSING 
DOESN’T WORRY THE FILM STARS 


BIG limousine draws up before a white stone build- 
ing. Madame alights with footman holding open 
the crested door of the car. A liveried doorman 
swings back the entrance portals, and up a thickly car- 
peted staircase into a salon furnished in Louis Seize period 
goes the chinchilla clad caller. A maid removes the wrap, 


Monsieur is summoned. A star of 
Photo 


the films has arrived at the 
by Bradley ak 
lifth avenue house that 


Frances Nelson in a dinner gown 
of ermine with filet lace trimming. 


Below: Florence Reed in an evening 
coat of pearl gray chiffon, sump- 
tuously bordered with priceless 
chinchilla, 
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Grace ;Darling in a skating costume — 70 : 
of taupe velours bordered with leopard extravagant creations of cloth 
skin. Center: Mrs. Vernon Castleina of gold robes, sable-trimmed 


own of taffeta featuring the newest : 
. a i hand-wrought costumes, all-ermine wraps and 


beadwork. evening gowns, and at once he 


Photo by McClure 
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out-Poirets Poiret of Paris. The ; 
Violet Mersereau in 


actress has come to inspect a private \@ a street costume of 
; : a ae —— * taupe chiffon bor- 
~ ( ar < ‘ a4 . * ° 
howing of latest creations on view dered with moleskin 
for special patrons. = > 
: mine shoulder cape. 
Ask any of the great costumers of New Photo by McClure 


York who of their patrons indulge in 





The Winter Pageant 


names over some of the screen’s successes, mg foc’ yh mo 


oftentimes including young leads, newly — with tulle shoulder drap- 
5 J oe - ery caught with jeweled 
known to the celluloid drama. It is here clasps. 


there seems to be the greatest rivalry. Seti Aeniieiteiaii 
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Photo by Campbell 


Center: Pearl White ina Whatever inroads the high cost of living 
gorgeous gown of silver : 
tissue and silver lace may make they are prone to reach deep 


en cee into their pay envelopes and bring joy 


Below: Marjorie Ram- ike to the designing couturier and the 
Photo by Arnold Genthe beau in an all-ermine alike to the des ignl a] . 
evening wrap. ever anticipating gaze of their followers. 
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Photoplay Magazine's 1917 


HEN PHOTOPLAY’S present owners and editorial staff 

\f assumed charge of this publication two years ago they planned 
a periodical which would honestly and completely mirror 

the great art-industry of motion pictures. Upon these lines 
PHOTOPLAY of 1915 and 1916 has been conducted, and the 
reception and enduring favor accorded this magazine have gone be- 
yond not only the optimistic dreams of its makers, but beyond 
anything in magazine history. PHOTOPLAY’S incredibly rapid 
gains in circulation broke all records. Now, it is not only the 
favorite journal of the film-loving millions in the United States and 
Canada, but is a vogue in Australia and the 

English-speaking centers of South America, has 

many subscribers in South Africa and Japan, is 

seen on every war-front, and penetrates fastnesses 

from Siam to the Sahara. It has been slavishly imi- 

tated but never approached in appearance or value. 


“PEGGY ROCHE, 


A great story of feminine adventure by Victor 
IT WILL BEGIN 


ERE is a narrative so spiced with humor, thrilled 
with romance and colored with girlish charm 
that it cannot but endure. Peggy is the intrepid, 

unique American business woman— plus. Heretofore 
you have met the United States Lady of Affairs on her 
own ground, in shops, warerooms or cross-roads’ hotels. 
In this story she takes her samples and her intrepid self to 
the smoke of battle and the sun of Soudan, from arctics 
to tropics — you're not sure whether she'll come back to 
America by sea, or fall from the sky. 
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Announcement Extraordinary 





ERE is our next forward step: Beginning with the March 
H issue, purchasable February first, PHO'TTOPLAY becomes 
a general magazine and the peer of any publication in the 
world. It will not cease to be the true voice of the motion picture; 
while adding to its screen news, illustration and comment, it has 
enlisted the imaginations of the greatest living writers and artists. 





Remember: the greatest fiction of the coming year will be 


found in PHOTOPLAY. 


New novels by Henry C. Rowland and Victor Rousseau, 
pictured by the foremost American illustrators, are to begin in these 
pages immediately. 


) \ 
s ? 


ment of PHOTOPLAY’S remarkable list of 2% / -i. 
celebrated novelists, short-story writers, and artists, ; a A / 


SALESLADY” ¥ 


Rousseau. Illustrations by Charles D. Mitchell 
NEXT MONTH 


HE March story—Peggy’s bright bow to you—is 
entitled “ The Adventure of the Three Georges.” 
It begins on the porch of the English hotel in Jeru- 
salem, and ends in the Sinai desert. Peggy travels in 
war-supplies on behalf of her sweetheart, Jim Byme, of 
Stamford, Conn. In this episode she discomfits certain Here and on the other 


representatives of rival houses by remembering that the wii , — ene 
cart goes before—not the horse, but the blanket. Mysti- above, she’s in the attire 


fying>? Well, it’s an extraordinary mystery story, with yl @ Turkish hanown, 
puzzle and laughter confoundedly intermingled to the finish. ture, in Syria. 


On page 121 is a more detailed announce- is ™ 
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A Bigger, Better Magazine of 


LASKA, the Frontier, the War, the Sea, and the Orient have their 
characteristic pens, dipped in local ink, wnting on paper of the period. 

The stage has its chroniclers. In Mr. Sullivan and Mr. McGaffey we 

have given you photodrama’s premier romancer and first humorist ; next month we 
will complete the trio, introducing the Star Reporter of the Movies. His story is 


“THE BIG FADE-OUT” H. L. Reichenbach 


Mr. Reichenbach is, if you please, our literary discovery. He is a New 
Yorker, knows everybody and a lot of everything in the film business, yet not 
one of the thousands who know him on the business side of production realize 
that he is an A-I fictioneer. Demonstrating him as such is our opportunity 
and pleasure. _ His swift, racy style, slightly satiric; his incisive character touches 
and his graphic flashes of humor combine to make his writings a distinct 
contribution to contemporary reading. The pictures for Mr. Reichenbach’s 
stories are being drawn by MAY WILSON PRESTON, the most popular 


woman illustrator in the United States. 


| Rowland’s greatest novel will begin in the April issue of 
Henry C PHOTOPLAY. This distinguished author 


needs no introduction. His stories have enthralled readers wherever English 
is spoken, and they have been translated into every tongue. No such novel as 
this has been written in a decade. We predict confidently that it will be 
THE SERIAL SENSATION OF THE YEAR. It is a marvellous com- 
bination of love and adventure, wild sea and alluring land, sheer romance and 
absolute realism, the elegant veneer of civilization and the pmmitive power of 
savagery. ‘This story will be gorgeously illustrated by a celebrated artist. Much 
more about Mr. Rowland and his magic tale in MARCH PHOTOPLAY ! 


Here are some of the authors whose stories you'll seein PHOTOPLAY . 


James Oliver Curwood Elliott Flower Cyrus Townsend Brady 
Francis William Sullivan Jack Lait Gordon Seagrove 


And here, some of the illustrators: 


Charles D. Mitchell Neysa McMein Raeburn Van Buren 
E. W. Gale, Jr. Quin Hall 

May Wilson Preston Ray Rohn Grant T. Reynard 
Herb Roth Oscar Bryn 
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Photoplays and Players for 1917 


NE of PHOTOPLAY’S most interesting recent engagements is MISS 
ANITA LOOS, petite twenty-year-old humorist of the Fine Arts studio, 
author of the Douglas Fairbanks stories. Miss Loos is writing a capti- 

vating series entitled: “Letters of a Movie Star to Her Little Sister.” These 
letters will begin in an early issue. Watch for them! 


In 1917 the screen universe will pass before you, conjured up by the 
articles, interviews, reviews, news-stories, investigations, analyses, reminiscences 
prophecies, and verbal humoresques of PHOTOPLAY’S exclusive and abso- 
lutely unrivalled list of talented writers, among whom may be mentioned : 
Channing Pollock Alfred A. Cohn Julian Johnson 


Harry C. Carr Kenneth McGaffey 
Randolph Bartlett William M. Henry Grace Kingsley 
Lillian Howard Leslie T. Peacocke 


R aymond S tagg of California, undoubtedly the foremost outdoor pho- 
tographer in America, has just signed an exclusive 


contract wit PHOTOPLAY. The remarkable, intimate studies of Western 
photoplayers published in these pages have been mainly STAGG prints. 


The best screen fiction available will be 
found in PHOTOPLA Y¥ every month. 


In addition to its great new serials, its new short fiction and other splendid 
features, PHOTOPLAY will select one or two of the choicest film features 
for every issue. [hese will be written in a high vein of literary excellence, and 


photographically illustrated in a way that will make genuine art of the still- 
camera’s products. 


Among PHOTOPLAY’S narrators of screen fiction for 1917 you will find 


Mrs. Ray Long Constance Severence Clarie Marchand 
Bess Burgess Jerome Shorey 


Miss N. eysa Mc Mein makes her first appearance in PHOTOPLAY 
with her painting of Norma Talmadge, on the 
cover of this issue. Miss McMein’s covers will be a feature throughout the year. 





Do not think that this tremendous campaign in great fiction means any 
abatement of Photoplay’s searchlight policy on the outside and inside of the 


moving picture business. In 1917 we are going to give you the same varied 
periodical — doubled in value; that’s all. 






































CLARK-LINED THIS SEASON 









































Standing in the door of the Old Home, Mlle. Marguerite seems unusually happy. Perhaps because she has at last 
made up her mind to stay in the movies. No more of her old pastime—telling some interviewer how anxious she 
is to get back where the light comes up from the floor instead of falling from’ Heaven. 
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Sometimes the great city frightened the little airl 
terribly, but, really and truly, its heart was all right! 
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By the end of his vacation, Philip was perfectly willing to let New York get along without him. 
He loved Phoebe, and knew it; Phoebe loved him and didn’t suspect it. 


‘Her’ 


New 


York 


By Constance Severance 


HOEBE LESTER was nearing 
Pp seventeen, a pretty miniature woman 

still redolent of the charm of child- 
hood. Her quaintness and unworldliness 
were largely born of her surroundings. 
She lived with Silas Brown and his wife 
upon their farm near Brookscott, a hand- 
ful of joined houses-and-barns flung amid 
the Connecticut hills and forgotten. There 
they called Phoebe a “charity child.” In 
an older day she would have been consid- 
ered “bound out.” In the Middle West 
she would have been a mere “hired girl.” 


In fact without provincial phraseology, she 
worked for her food and clothes at the 
Browns, both her parents having died long 
since. In the Winter and Spring, Phoebe 
received a few months schooling. But the 
Browns were not over-particular as to her 
education, their particularizations covered 
only the kitchen dishes, the mending and 
the ironing, but not the washtub, for Aunt 
Sally, a buxom black patriarch of all 
work, was washerwoman to the whole com- 


munity. 


In her small attic room between the 
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chambers and the clouds, 
Phoebe read a great deal. 
She did not have the 
money to buy fine books, 
and the Brown library, 
including such absorbing 
classics as Baxter’s ‘Saints’ 
Rest,” the County History 
and ‘Lives of Our Presi- 
dents,’’ 
made no 
dashing de- 
mand upon 
her atten- 
tion. Ac- 
cordingly 
she picked 
up ma ga- 
zines 
wherever, 
she could.’ 
They were 
not current 
magazines, but periodicals which had been 
well read and well thumbed at the neigh- 
bors’ houses, funny papers from the village 
barber shop, fashion periodicals 
aside by banke® Bowen’s wife—in fact, 
everyone in Brookscott knew Phoebe for 
the omnivorous little reader that she was, 
and they were all glad to add to her store 
of precious though ephemeral literary 
material. 

In this way Phoebe made the acquaint- 
ance of “her” New York. She had always 
loved people. Shy, she longed to be in a 
crowd, though not of it. Often she 
shouldered her way boyishly through the 
cornfield, swinging her plump arms and 
imagining that every brown stalk that 
struck her was a passing human being. 
Never out of Brookscott that she could 
remember—though she had been born in 
Farmington, Maine—Phoebe daily walked 
Broadway upon the magic sandals of 
imagination. She took all 
the precious little old 
worthless half-tones from 
her wall, and, lying on 
her stomach on the floor, 
pieced them together in a 
great pictorial relief map 
of the metropolis. After 
a year of careful ac- 
cumulation, she had an 
amalgamation of views 
that lit up the town from 


ie 
* 


P . 


tossed 


Phoebe Lester 


Si Brown 
Mrs. Brown 
Laura 


‘““You’re not singing now, my New York! You’re sobbing, and 1 
can’t listen any longer !’’ 


“HER” NEW YORK 


HE photoplay version of this 

story by Agnes C. 
was produced by Thanhouser for 
Pathe with the following cast: 


Philip Dawes..William Parke, Jr. 
Stuyvesant Owen..Robert Vaughn 
Riley Chamberlain 

Carey Hastings 
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Van Cortlandt park 
to the Battery. Some 
were sketches, some 
were old _ prints, 
some were modern 
rotogravure. Some 
were right, and 
some were ab- 
surdly 
wrong. 
Thus, 
Phoebe 
had even 
counted the 
windows in 
the Wool- 
worth 
building — 
but, accord- 
ing to her 
infallible 
illuminated 
geography, 
there was a large cow-pasture in the neigh- 
borhood of Fifty-Ninth street! So much 
for a defunct magazine of the seventies. 
Still, New York was her dream and adora- 
tion, and as every artist has cried “My 
Paris!” in the full-throated possessive of 
ecstatic passion, so Phoebe whispered “My 
New York!” as tenderly as she could have 
breathed the name of a lover. She envied 
every rattly old southbound N. Y., N. H. 
& H. train whose smoke stained the New 
England sunsets. Was it not going to New . 
York? 


N the midst of these riots of childish 

imagination Philip Dawes came _ to 
Brookscott to recuperate from a fever; 
and as the Brookscott House made few 
bids for the favor of one who regarded 
his stomach aught else than a leather imple- 
ment of absorption, Philip Dawes soon 
sought an amateur caravansary. He picked 
out Silas Brown’s. 

There was no great dif- 
ference in the ages of 
Philip Dawes and Stuy- 
vesant Owen, his em- 
ployer, or in their 
breeding or education, 
but in everything else 
they were as far apart as 
Christiana and New South 
Wales. Both college men, 
Owen—shrewd, practical, 


Johnston 


Gladys Hulette 


Ethyle Cooke 
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hard—had made the world his oyster. If 
he had ever indulged in dreams his thrift 
and avarice had been an _ alarm-clock 
bringing him bolt-awake. Philip, on the 
other hand, found more wonderful things 
to dream about every day, and in the glory 
of his dreams, practical matters faded 
away. Now, he was twenty-three—and he 
earned twenty dollars a week working for 
Owen. 

When Si hitched up to get ‘that boarder 
from the city” night had already fallen. 
What with a few purchases, and slow- 
going on a muddy road, it was half-past 
nine when he returned, freighting Philip. 
Phoebe was long since asleep. 

She woke at dawn. She hurried into her 
things as fast as she could, and, not being 
able to find the button-hook, half-buttoned 
her shoes with a hair-pin. Silas was in the 
barnyard, and Mrs. Brown was washing 
her face at the sink as Phoebe scuttled to 
find the kindling 
and get the fire 
going. 


“T do believe, 


A use for the hated red flannel petticoat at last! 
It was the finest red flag imaginable, and it brought 
the train to a stop so sudden that it was 
almost precipitous. 
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Phoebe Lester, you’ve left off your red 
flannel petticoat again!” The voice was 
Mrs. Brown’s, weary with eternal reproach. 
Phoebe’s hands felt her trim hips—indeed 
rather near the surface on this chilly morn- 
ing. 

“So I have, Aunty! Isn’t that funny ?” 
Phoebe laughed gaily. Mrs. Brown was 
quiet, for she had long since abandoned 
Phoebe as impossible. 

“Well,” continued her sponsor, “be 
that’s’t may, you’ve got to git some aigs for 
the city boarder’s breakfast.” 

Which was no task for Phoebe, who, 
putting a sunbonnet over her flying sun- 
rise hair, hop-skipped to the hay-mow. The 
hay-mow was the town residence of 
Phoebe’s one understanding friend, a wise 
little brown hen. Sure enough, the brown 
hen was stalking grandly from the timothy, 
singing a song which proclaimed to the 
world, “I have laid one! I have laid 
one !” 

Phoebe caught 
her, squawking. 
“You’ve laid an egg 
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Millicent, a kind-eyed little blonde, asserted that 
Phoebe’s pet hen would set the fashion in Longacre, 
and wouldn’t that bird hit all the envious janes 

in Shanley’s right between the eyes! she 


for a man from 


New York! Ain't 
you proud!” But the 
hen seemed to find 


the screen. Impres- 
sive acting gentry 
had seen, in- 


no special honor in metropolitan dispensa- 
tion. 

Soon the eggs were boiled, and Phoebe, 
who cooked much more carefully than she 
swept, had accompanying slices of crisp 
toast, browned just enough; a pat of but- 
ter and the blue tea-pot full of coffee. 
This she insisted upon using, despite Mrs. 
Brown’s protestations—and also the old 
Japanned “waiter,” as the good wife called 
her single serving tray. 

Phoebe had heard boot-scrapings on the 
floor above, and bits of whistling. Presently 
the stairs creaked, and she knew that the 
“man from New York” would be waiting 
his breakfast in the dining-room. 

What would he be like? Phoebe’s heart 
thumped until it fluttered the blue ribbon 
at the top of her apron. Her acquaintance 
with ““New York men” had been made upon 


frequently, at 


Brookscott’s Palace Strand operahouse. 
She remembered that they had grand man- 
ners, and almost always wore evening 
dress. Would he have on evening dress? 
Perhaps—no, because his valet hadn’t ac- 
companied him! Perhaps his valet would 
be along on the next train. - Of course he 
had a valet; every New Yorker had a 
valet ! 

She pushed open the door. 

“Hello,” said a very negligee boy, lean- 
ing against the wall, hands in pockets. He 
had on an outing shirt whose collar was 
guiltless of starch, and he gave his head a 
quick toss to get the hair out of his eyes. 

“Hello,” answered the girl, gravely; 
“I’m Phoebe, and this is breakfast.” 

Though Philip was really very hungry 
he almost forgot to eat for looking at this 
shy-eyed, lingering little girl. 
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BY the end of his vacation, Philip was 

perfectly willing to let New York get 
along without him. He loved Phoebe, and 
knew it; Phoebe loved him, and didn’t 
suspect it. But since he hoped for the 


ultimate home, Philip planned to return to ” 


work immediately, and to work hard. She 
received his love declaration as a matter of 
course, kissed him as sweetly and calmly 
as though she had been waiting all her life 
to kiss him, and immediately fell to quar- 
reling about the color of the carpet in their 
living-room to-be. 

The literary bee which anon had flung 
itself wearily from side to side in Philip’s 
fedora now buzzed electrically, and stung 
him on every exposed place. Once upon 
a time The Workaday World had accepted 
a verse of his. With the inspiration of 
Phoebe’s love he knew that he could be- 
come a poet of Longfellow industry and 
Robert W. Chambers 
income. 

“TI think you are the 
most wonderful poet 
in the world!” ex- 
claimed Phoebe rap- 
turously, after he had 
read her several of his 
effusions. 

“It’s almost train- 
time,” said the genius, 
in a.terribly matter-of- 
fact manner. “I’m 
going back and sell a 
lot of poems, and then 
you're to come to New 
York and marry me.” 

“Give my love to 
New York,” answered 
Phoebe as airily, after 
they had kissed, ‘“‘and 
tell it I’m coming 
soon !” : 

Once in the city, 
Philip resigned his job, 
with its assured in- 
come, and went in for 
writing with the 
enthusiasm of a duck 
finding a puddle in the 
desert. His enthusiasm 





A strange gleam of can- 

nibalism flashed baleful fire 

in Philip’s eyes. ‘‘Chicken!”’ 
he exclaimed. 


seemed to count for little; on his desk lay 
an increasing pile of those polite horrors 
which he called “dejection” slips. But he 
moved to basement quarters which he as- 
sured himself were “Bohemian,” cut out 
everything except the necessities of life, 
and managed to exist. His thoughts were 
troubled when he considered that, pres- 
ently, his stipend would have to do for two. 

While Philip’s muse was toiling very 
drunkenly and uncertainly for him, as far 
as returns were concerned, Phoebe had 
small feathered industry making money for 
her with the surety of a munitions manu- 
factory. 

The little brown hen. 

Mrs. Silas, in a burst of philanthropy, 
had donated the little brown hen and all 
her proceeds to Phoebe. With the regu- 
larity of a seven-o’clock whistle, she laid 
an egg a day, and as egg prices are now, 
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the ovoid might as well have been golden. 
Even before Philip came Phoebe had been 
saving for a new gown; now, she dismissed 
all thoughts of the gown, and planned her 
departure. 

Phoebe had not been exactly unattrac- 
tive to the swains of Brookscott. One, who 
had a Ford and everything to match, 
shrewdly courted her, aiming to win every- 
thing in a wife, and to give as little as 
possible. As a married man, he should 
have been a Boer farmer or an Australian 
bushman. 

But Phoebe wasted no 
thoughts on him—so 


caresses or 
little did she care, 
in fact, that on a Sungay he complained: 
“Si sez you eat more’n you’re worth. Ye 
better show me a little affection, or I'll 
stop courtin’ ye!” 

Therefore Phoebe resolved that it would 
be his Ford which should bear her to the 
magic train on the wonderful day in which 
“Her” New York should claim her for its 
own. 

“The Day” was a Saturday. The fate- 
ful hour was noon. Silas Brown and his 
wife had gone to town for their frugal 
week-end purchases, and Phoebe was left 
to the farm and her own devices. Quickly, 
the little girl packed her small belongings 
in an ancient valise. Then she dressed 
herself in her best—which, indeed, was 
fairly good, for Mrs. Brown, while ever 
thrifty, was not stingy nor mean. Phoebe 
wrote a note for Mrs. Brown, and won- 
dered if she had said good-bye to every- 
thing—the little brown hen, with wise and 
wondering clucks, wandered fairly into her 
path! A lump came into her mistress’ 
throat. Truly, she couldn’t bear to leave 
her behind! 

Over the telephone she had spent a 
precious nickel to ask Andrew, her rural 
swain, to take her to Scrogg’s Corners and 
the train. Of course she didn’t tell Andrew 
about the train. With a little white lie 
about carrying some sewing to old Mrs. 
Minley she soon assuaged his curiosity. 
Scroge’s Corners mere cross-road 
three miles from Brookscott, where she did 
not dare to embark because of Silas’ im- 
memorial propensity to see the afternoon 
“cyars’” draw in at any time he happened 
to be in town. 

“Kin I call fer ye at supper-time ?” asked 
Andrew, greedily, as he dropped Phoebe, 
and the armful of hen, and the handful 
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of satchel, very near the ancient ‘‘deepo.” 

“No,” she said gravely. “I shan’t be 
here at supper-time. I’m only going to 
stay a few minutes.” 

So Andrew chugged on to Brookscott. 
The fact that the brown hen was tucked 
under Phoebe’s arm—sometimes in her 
basket, generally on top of it—aroused no 
suspicion. Phoebe and her armful of hen 
were as common a sight in and about 
Brookscott as a society girl and her arm- 
ful of Pomeranian on Fifth Avenue. 

Phoebe found the station locked and so 
deserted that stray oats had taken root in 
the door-sill, and were growing luxuriously. 
Afar came the whistle of the New York 
train—and this was only a flag-station ! 

In her moment of wild panic Phoebe 
began to laugh hysterically. A use for 

the hated red flan- 
nel petticoat at last! 


Laura had anticipated the 
rage, maledictions, 





**Her’’ New York 


Going behind a baggage truck she downed 
it and stepped out of it in ten seconds. 
She had the finest red flag imaginable, and 
it brought the train to a stop so sudden 
that it was almost precipitous. 


T the same moment, among the low 
numbers on Eighth avenue, Philip 

Dawes struggled like a hero with the 
unrhymable word “Llama.” How he had 
gotten himself into this blind alley of 
diseuphony he knew not; all he did know 
was that he couldn’t back out. Minute 
after minute he pounded ‘his head and 
whirled the worn pages of his book of 
synonyms—nothing doing. 

“Mama! Mama!” 

It was a faint, feeble little voice, and 
the vowels were less a word than formless 
wails. 


“Gee whiz!” exclaimed 


anger of a woman scorned-— defiance 
and silly calls for the police. 
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Philip, nervously, “some nice old ghost 
is giving me a lift!” 

But, the rhyming word for “Llama” con- 
tinuing resolutely, he opened the door. 

A tiny boy, swaddled in baby clothes, 
lay on the floor. An unfortunate woman— 
honest and pure enough, indeed, but a 
widow, poverty-wrecked—had placed the 
baby there, for she had seen a man deliver- 
ing milk and other food at that door, and 
she had none to give! 

“Johnny,” murmured Philip, raising the 
baby from the floor, “you came through 
with a rhyme for me, and I’ll come through 
for you. You’re going to have a chance!” 


N the train, Phoebe was in the ecstasy 
of her life. The country was flying 
before the windows—she loved to look 
straight down at the 
right-of-way, realizing 
that the furious blur 
flying under eyes was 
pushing her away from 
Brookscott and toward 
New York! 

And across the aisle 
well, she 
was thirty-six, but to her 
crowd she was just 
Laura. She was magnifi- 
cently dressed, accord- 
ing to Phoebe’s ideas. 
The grave little country 

mouse attracted her. 

“Where am I going?” 
answered the Brookscott 
child, as the woman of 
the world at length sat 
beside her; “why, I’m 
going to New York — 
my New York—to find 
Philip — my Philip!” 

“And who is Philip?” 
Laura fairly purred. 

When it had all been 
completely explained, 
Laura explained that she 
would find Philip, after 
Phoebe had dined with 
her, as a matter of 
course. 

The next hour and a 
half; the change from 
steam power to electric- 
ity; the crossing of the 
Harlem river; the wil- 
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derness of towering tefMements next the 
tracks on the upper East Side ; the frighten- 
ing rush into the darkness of the great sub- 
way under Park avenue; the exit at Grand 
Central; the vast concourse; the great 
hotels rising like Babel’s tower outside ; the 
machines, the people, the taxicabs, the up- 
roar, all made Phoebe very glad to nestle 
under Laura’s scented protection. 

She had no idea where Laura took her, 
but she thought it very wonderful, and 
the painted faces of Laura’s lady friends 
very curious. She felt that when they were 
washing the dishes, or sweeping, or attend- 
ing to outdoor work the paint must some- 
times run and get in their mouths, and she 
asked them if it didn’t. Whereupon they 
all laughed loudly. 

Perhaps the little brown hen, in her 
hennish way, was wiser than her little 
mistress ; at any rate, the night was warm, 
the window was open—and out she flew! 

It was a ground floor apartment, and 
without a moment’s hesitation Phoebe, hat 
on the back of her head, tightly clutching 
her satchel, leaped after. , 

To the corner and around flew the hen, 
Phoebe following. ‘There, she caught her, 
and, clutching her tightly, stumbled into 
the arms of a smiling policeman. 

“Why,” she said in answer to his ques- 
tions, ‘I’m going to go to Philip Dawes, 
my sweetheart, but first I’m to have dinner 
with Laura, just around the corner—” 

Quick questions, sharp and much to the 
point, by Commissioner Woods’ minion. 
Then 

“T wouldn’t go back to that house, Miss. 
’il.take you to Philip!” 

They went in a shaking old street-car, 
not at all like the beautiful machine which 
had met Laura at Grand Central Siation. 
Phoebe was just a bit piqued. She remem- 
bered not only Laura, and the strange- 
looking ‘‘girls,’ but a very handsome 
gentleman who had taken her hand at 
Laura’s iritroduction just a moment before 
the little brown hen’s conspiracy of escape. 

At the door of that “Bohemian” cell on 
lower Eighth street she paused dramati- 
cally, then flung herself against it, and, as 
it swung inward, she cried to the outrushing 
occupant, “I’ve come to marry you!” 
Phitip held her in his arms. 

The policeman looked on with a touch 
of cynical sadness.” Sweet little country 
girl, impoverished city chap, country 
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romance, fond feminine trust—same old 
story ! 

“If you come with me, I’ll see ye both 
safely hitched before I go on duty! "This 
policeman had determined to put a lock on 
Cupid’s door. 

Then—the baby. 

“Tt found him,” explained Philip, with 
brief all-sufficiency. 

“Found—did ye say?” ‘The policeman’s 
disbelief was positively lugubrious. 

‘There was a note pinned to him, but I 
can’t remember where I put it.” 

“I’m so glad you kept him, Philip,” 
murmured Phoebe, cosily. ‘It makes it so 
much more homelike to have a baby in the 
house !”’ 

A week after the wedding Philip and 
Phoebe were deliriously happy and delight- 
fully broke. They had extended - their 
apartment, or rather, had changed -it, to 
include a kitchenette and a real attic bed- 
room, of which New York, like all other 
modern cities, has few. 

“Mrs. Dawes,” said Philip, coming in 
upon a certain bright evening, ‘“‘you see 
before us on the table, our last dime. And 
I’m hungrier than a grenadier—that’s a 
term that I always use in my poetry.” 

“Well,” returned Mrs. Dawes, “you and 
[I can have a pretend dinner. Babies and 
chickens, though, haven’t any imaginations. 
What will you have upon the board to- 
night, Sir Philip ?” 

A strange green gleam of cannibalism 
flashed baleful fire in Philip’s eyes. 

“Chicken!” he exclaimed, pointing 
dramatically at the little brown hen. 

A wild yelp escaped Phoebe, and she 
sank in a huddle on her own feet and the 
sank in a huddle on her own feet and 
baby’s. 

Yet, despite Phoebe’s woe, in half “an 
hour the soul of the little brown hen had 
flown to the feathered heaven.~ It (Was 
becoming more and more impossible ‘to 
keep her, as Philip pointed out to her weep- 
ing mistress. She could not be returned to 
the farm, so, as a glorious finish. why 
should she not serve the starving poet and 
his lady-bride in death as she had never 
served them in life? 

Immediately afterward, several impor- 
tant things happened to the Dawes family. 

Philip, driven by his wife’s healthy little 
appetite, visited his former employer, Stuy- 


(Continued on page 144) 





CARMEL, WHOSE CARAMELS ARE COINS 


; Photo by Stagg 
Miss Carmel Myers—a young Fine Arts actress and the daughter of a learned rabbi—doesn’t look like a financier 
but she cornered the whole California supply of theatrical make-up before the prices rose; and now she’s rich. 
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MOVING PICTURE 











ROMEO AND JULIET 
Time— About 1600 


SY NOPSIS—-Between the houses of Montague and Capulet in 
Verona a bitter enmity exists, ever ready to break out in new 
mutiny. Our opening scene starts with a clash at arms between 
two servants of each house, joined by a relative from each, then 
several more partisans join the fray. 


Citizens are endeavoring to stop the brawl, when Capulet and 
wife appear, soon also Montague and Lady Montague. Then 
comes the Prince of Verona with attendants. He roundly de- 
nounces them all. 


All disperse but Montague, wife and nephew. They are con- 
cerred of Romeo, who presently appears, much absorbed with 
love dreams of Rosaline. To break the spell Benvolio induces 
him to attend a ball at Capulets, where he becomes immediately 
enamoured by the beauty of the daughter Juliet, who likewise 
is much impressed by him, tho he is roundly denounced by her 
cousin Tybalt, 


Canulet wants Juliet to wed a young noble named Paris, but 
he objects. At night Romeo scales the garden wall and unseen 
by Juliet discovers her at her balcony window, and hears from 
her lips ‘‘O Romeo, Romeo, wherefore art thou, Romeo?’ Etc. 
Yet unseen he answers her and he finally comes forth and talks 
with her. They avow their loye. They are clandestinely married 
by Friar Tawrence. 


Romeo is banished for killing Tybalt in self defense. 
Capulet demands that Juliet marry a noble, Paris. 


Friar Lawrence gives her a potion that will make her appear 
as dead for forty-two hours. She is laid in the tomb. 
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FOURTEEN PRIZES 


NUMBER 3 


THE PRIZES 


$10. 
5 
3 
2 


4th PRIZE $ 
TEN PRIZES, each $ 1.00 


_ These awards (all in cash, without any string to them) are 
for the correct, or nearest correct, answers to the six pictures 
here shown. The answers may readily be found in the con- 
densed scenario printed below. While this is one of the 
cleverest puzzle arrangements ever devised, it is really quite 
simple to solve. 

As you read through the scenario, the answers will bob up 
at you, one after another. Just follow the directions on the 
opposite page. Be sure to write your answers and name and 
address distinctly. 

This novel contest is a special feature department of Photo- 
play Magazine for the interest and benefit of its readers, at 
absolutely no cost to them—the Photoplay Magazine way. 


The awards are all for this month’s contest. 


All answers to this set (number two) must be mailed before 
February first 


FIND YOUR ANSWERS IN 


His message summoning Romeo is delayed. Romeo receives 
word that she is dead and hastens to her tomb, is breaking in, 
when he is set upon by Paris, whom he k'lls. Romeo takes 
poison and dies by Juliet, who regains her senses just as Friar 
lawrence comes. Upon seeing Romeo’s body she kisses him, 
then grabs his dagger and plunges it to her heart. 


Their 
Montague, 


children’s tragic deaths reconciles Capulet and 


‘For never was a story of more woe, 
Than this of Juliet and her Rome * 


LIST 


arts, Props, Scenes, Names, Etc., Ete. 


In Verona. Sampson. Gregory. Swords and 
bucklers. Being moved. To the wall. Quarrel. 
Heartless. Masters. Abram. Balthazar. Naked 
weapons. Benbolio. Swashing blow. Draw. Part. 
Fools. Tybalt. Join the fray. Citizens. Clubs. 
Capulet. Long-sword. Montague. Prince. 
Attendants. Rebellious subjects. Enemies. 
Bloody hands. Purple fountains. Afternoon. 
Judgment place. Thrusts and blows. 
Mistempered. Three civil brawls. Beseeming 
ornaments. Men depart. City’s side. 
Augmenting. Deep sighs. Enter Romeo. Heard. 
Love. Brawling. Serious vanity. Fire 
mis-shapen. Well-seeming forms. Laugh. Weep. 
Mine own, Farewell. Mercutio. Village scene. 





SCENARIO PUZZLE 


ALL IN CASH 


BY PERCY REEVES 


DIRECTIONS 


The answers for these pictures will be found in the list below. 
Pictures Nos. 1 and 6 each have one answer: Pictures Nos. 
2, 3, 4 and 5 each have two answers. 

Look at the pictures and then go through the list and you 
will readily find the answers best describing them, each answer 
is very short, just as the words appear. 

Be sure and number your answers to correspond with the 
numbers of the pictures each represents. 
down the sheet, numbers at the left. 

Remember to write your full name and address at the bottom, 

Address to Puzzle Editor, Photoplay Magazine, 350 North 
Clark Street, Chicago. 

We have eliminated from this contest all red tape and ex- 
pense to you, so please do not ask us questions. 

Only one set of answers allowed each contestant. 


Awards for answers to this set will be published in Photo- 
play Magazine. 


Place them in sequence 














THIS SCENARIO AND LIST 


Afternoon. Our streets. Old partisans. Forfeit. 
Cankered hate. Your adversary. Close fighting. 
Part them. In scorn. Golden window. Feast. 
Grove of sycamore. Gladly fled. Morning’s dew. 
Deep sighs. Pins himself. Step aside. 
Marksman much denied. His will. Loving 
terms. Choice. Huge waste. Fair ladies. 
Escalus. Paris. My suit. Fourteen years. 
part. All see. Earth-treading stars. Fair 
Verona. To supper. Cup of wine. Juliet. 
Beauty’s pen. Gold clasps. Happy days. 
Crow-ke eper. Bear the light. Nimble soles. 
Cupid’s wings. Common ground. A grandsire 
phrase. Candle-holder. Fairie’s coach-makers. 
Court’sies. Unplaged. One rhyme. Son and 
heir. Wondering eyes. Doff thy name. What's 
in a name? Merchandise. Too unadvised. 
3oundless. Performing the rite. Friar 
Lawrence’s cell. Streaks of light. Small 
flowers. Rosealine. Duellist. Grandsire. Switch 
and spurs. Too sudden. It lightens. 
Gentlemanlike. Abbey wall. Farewell. 
Banishment. Bereaved. Highway. Maiden 
widowed. Mistermed. Sharp-ground knife. 
Unmade grave. Holy Friar. Unseemly woman. 
‘Form of wax. Take heed. Beg pardon. Good 
night. Kinsman. Time to woo. Wednesday. A 
friend or two. Pomgranate. Throne. Morning’s 
eye. Battlements. Tower. Charnel-house. Be 
merry. Cunning cooks. Loggerhead. Rum mad. 
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Bridal flowers. In Mantua. Forty ducats. 
Watchmen. Her statue. True and faithful. The 
letter. Monument. Potion’s force. Vault. Her 
awakening. All are punished. Their friends. 
Castle wall. Over sea. Far and near. Love’s 
message. Summoning. Hastes. Breaking in. 
Senses. Plunges. Her heart. Discovering. Much 
absorbed. Arms between. Attendant. A ball. 
Much impressed. More woe. 


DECEMBER WINNERS 


ist Prize, $10.00—P. D. Jennings, Akron, O. 

2nd Prize, $5.00—Miss Ida Mai McCullom, Jackson, Miss. 
3rd Prize, $3.00—F. Mildred Lewis, Los Angeles, Cal. 

4th Prize, $2.00—Carl Wright, Sac City, Iowa. 


Ten Prizes $1.00 each—Elizabeth mere, Chicago, Ill.; Miss 
Pauline Cleary, Boonville, Mo.; Mabel H. Tucker, Marble- 
head, Mass.; E. S. Dyer, Wheeling, W. Va.; Roy J. Skillman, 
Irene, S. D.; H. D. Oliphant, Farmington, Me.; Miss Irma 
Sawyer, Milwaukee, Wis: Edward Watterson, Titusville, Pa. ; 
Claude King, Denver, Col.; Mrs. A. V. Rohweder, Winona, 
Minn. 


Correct Anwers for December, No. 1 


Heart strings. 
One reel; sunset. 

3. Love letters; sparrows. 
Cottage; interest. 
Close up; calf. 

. Recovered. 
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at the MOVIES 


Where millions of people gather ay many amusing and interesting things are bound to happen. We want our readers 


to contribute to this page. One do 


words and must be written on only one side of the paper. Be sure to include your name and address, 


and Heard” Dept., Photoplay Magazine, Chicago. 


r will be paid for each story printed. Contributions must not be longer than 100 


Send to: “‘ Seen 


Owing to the large number of contributions io this department, %t ts 
impossible to return unavailable manuscripts to the authors. 


Therefore do not enclose postage or stamped envelopes as 


contributions will not be returned. 


Something for Dad to Try 


LITTLE boy attended the theatre with 
his father who was quite bald. 

The scene on the screen showed the interior 
of a dressing-room and the supposed “grand- 
pa” of the play came in and pulled off a 
false bald head, disclosing a thick head of 
hair. 

“Say, papa,” asked the child, “why don’t 
you pull off the top of your head and see 
what’s under it?” 

P, Allan Barr, Savannah, Ga. 
@ 
The Terrible Suspense 


T was a melodramatic reel wherein the 

heroine in despair finally went to a room 
and turned on the gas. A porter, smelling 
the fumes, broke the door open and began 
groping around in the dark. In the middle 
of this scene a husky whisper came from a 
seat in the center aisle: “Gosh, I hope the 
fool won’t strike a match!” 
B. M. Harrison, Hampton Inst., Virginia. 

fe) 


Those Troublesome Imperials 


N a film story written around one of the 

Balkan states there was a betrothal scene 
between the prince of one country and the 
princess of another and inimical sovereignty. 
They stood before the king awaiting his bless- 
ing and sanction. 

“IT do hate those imperials!” said a woman 
to her friend referring to the elderly king’s 
hirsute adornment. 

“IT know,” replied the friend, “so do I, and 
those little countries are always in trouble, 
too.” 

M. Monteith, Columbus, Ohio. 
ra 


Look! Mamma, Look! 


N old gentleman, almost bald, was 
fondling a small child whose mother sat 
next to him. The youngster ran its hands 
over the shiny expanse of pate, then finally 
brought it down and seized hold of the 
stranger’s beard. 
“Look, mamma, look!” she cried in amaze- 
ment. “His hair falled down.” 
B. P. Jones, Seattle, Washington. 
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The Film Inflammable 


HE odd looking woman and her strange 

looking chum sat down in front. It was 
their first visit to a picture show. On the 
screen the leading man lit a cigar. The odd 
looking woman started and seized her friend 
by the arm. 

“IT thought fire,” she 
exclaimed. 

“So did I,” returned the other, but seeing 
no flame she added, “that just goes to show 
that there’s some fake about these films.” 
Frank O’Neill Power, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


fe) 
He was So Forgetful 


N the picture the old judge died, and some 

time after his daughter, searching through 
a bureau drawer, found his spectacles and 
began to cry. 

“What’s she cryin’ for?” asked one little 
girl of another. 

“QO I don’t know,” the other replied, “I 
s’pose it’s ’cause her father went to Heaven 
and forgot his spectacles.” 

H. S. Johnson, New Haven, Conn. 


ce) 
Blowed for Good 


LLEN saw “Fatty” Arbuckle in a picture 

and said, “Mamma, what makes him so 
fat? Was he blowed up for the picture?” 

“Hush, my child,” said her mother, “mamma 


celluloid caught 


can’t pay attention when you talk.” 


A few days later they came face to face 
with “Fatty” himself when his automobile was 
stopped by their street car. Ellen danced up 
and down: “He was!” she cried. “He was 
blowed up for good, all right!” 

L. D. Selles, Los Angeles. 


© 
Not Out of a Copper 


MAN saw a policeman enter a movie 
theatre without paying. 

“Why don’t he have to pay to get in?” 
demanded one bystander of another. The 
other facetiously replied: “O, you can’t get a 
nickel out of a copper.” 

Z. F. Klinker, Los Angeles. 
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OU do not have to be a subscriber to Photoplay Magazine 


to get questions answered in this Department. 
required that you avoid questions which would call for unduly 
long answers such as synopses of plays, or casts of more than 

There are hundreds of others ‘in line ” 
at the Questions and Answers window, so be considerate. 
This will make it both practical and pleasant to serve you 
Do not ask questions touching religion, 


one play. 


promptly and often. 
scenario writing or studio 





envelope. 
Magazine, Chicago. 


Loutse, Los ANGELES.—Better consult an ocu- 
list, Louise, if you have been reading PHotropLay 
for two years and still ask if Grace Cunard and 
Francis Ford are married. Are you sure it is 
two years? Ruth Roland and Marguerite Cour- 
tot are happily unmarried Don’t think E. J. 
and Wm. A. Brady are related. Write us often 
as you like. 


B. C., Boston, Mass.—When a player through 


design or misfortune has 


been missing from the screen 


will not be given in this Department, because a complete list 
of them is printed elsewhere in the magazine each month. 
Write on only one side of the paper. 
and address; only initials will be published if requested. 
you desire a personal reply, enclose self-addressed stamped 
Write to Questions and Answers, Photoplay 


It is only 


with you 
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3ILLY, SupBURY, ONntT.—Yes, we can under- 
stand just how much you want to be an actress. 
Once, years ago, we wanted—oh, so much—to be 
a butcher. (Now don't everybody write and tell 
us it’s too bad our early ambition wasn’t real- 
ized.) If those actresses didn’t reply to your 
letters, your question seems to have answered 
itself. Thanks for the nice letter and good wishes. 


PickLtes, Mount Vernon, N. J.—Why should 
we correct the mistakes made 





for some time, or appears 
only at rare intervals, the 
public loses interest in him, 
or forgets him completely. 
PHOTOPLAY endeavors to be 
up-to-date and we can see no 
reason for suggesting to the 
editor another story concern- 
ing your favorite until he 
does something. Sorry, but 
with so many players really 
doing things you can see the 
justice of the course. Yes? 


I 


another. 


A. H. G., Concorp, N. H.— 
Not peeved at all, but hate to 
see you waste stamps. Per- 
haps you’d be more fortunate 


upon. 





T is the aim of this depart- 
ment to answer the same 
question but once in an issue. 
If your initials do not appear 
look for the answer to your 
questions under the name of 


For studio addresses con- 
sult the studio directory in 
the advertising section, 

A strict compliance with 
the rules printed at the top of 
this page will be 


by other magazines? If you 
see any information here, it’s 
the best we have on the sub- 
ject. No record of those you 
mention except Edwin Ste- 
vens and we haven’t screwed 
up enough courage to take a° 
slant at that “Yellow Menace 
of his. 
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I. T. H., Ossininc, N. Y.— 
We will slip your hunch to 
Pedro de Cordoba, but can’t 
guarantee definite action. 
That crop of hair wouldn't 
last long “up the river,” 
would it? Don’t know any- 
thing about Flora  Finch’s 


insisted 








if you observed the rules of 
the game and attached your name to the next 
letter you write. 

PorrsvILLte, Pa.—House Peters has been 
doing a lot of moving recently which may ac- 
count for your failure to hear from him. Don’t 
think he would knowingly pinch the four-bits 
worth of stamps as he has been working steadily 
of late. Enjoyed your letter immensely. 


C. 


B. H., Bronx, N. Y.—Julian Johnson's esti- 
mate of Mr. Bushman’s Romeo last month prob- 
ably answers your request. Yes, Othello ought 
to make a pretty good film, but we’re not so 
sure about “Omelet.” We don’t seem to recall 
a Shakespeare play of that name. Are you sure 
you don’t mean East Lynne? 


R. S. S., Lancaster, Pa—No one but Fannie 
Ward ever played in a picture called “The 
Cheat.” Marguerite Clark is 28. 


plans. 

= CoLorapo SpriInGs, CoLto.—Roscoe 
buckle has been in pictures for nearly 
vears. Your memory serves you well. He was 
‘married at Long Beach in 1908. Yes, Thomas 
Meighan played James in “The Return of Peter 
Grimm” with Warfield. No trouble a-tall. 


E. M., Farts, S. D.—Never heard of 
Leona. The cast in “Saving the Family Name”: 
Estelle Ryan, Mary MacLaren: Jan Winthrop, 
Jack Holt; Robert Winthrop, Phillips Smalley; 
Wally Dreislin, Carl Von Schiller; Mrs. Dreislin, 
Girrard Alexander. 


ss = Ar- 


four 


S10ux 


Cc. J., Osuawa, Canapa.—Valentine Grant is 
23, has blue eyes and reddish hair; Cleo Ridgely 
has brown eyes and light hair. Ella Hall is a 
native of New York and 20 years old. She has 
been with Universal about four years. Your 


letter was very interesting. You have the right 
idea about life. 
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Mame_ Leg, Duncan, Oxta.—So you are a little 
Indian girl? Well, it’s a cinch there's nothing 
hyphenated about you—100% American. Even 
if we were a mind reader, we couldn't tell you 
what Jack Kerrigan’s future plans are as appar- 
ently, he has not made up his mind. He is 27 
years old and 6 feet 1 inch tall. Creighton Hale 
was The Laughing Mask in “The Iron Claw.” 
Hobart Henley is at Universal City, Cal. 


E. B., West PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—No, it is not 
a fact that Pauline Frederick is now Mrs. 
Thomas Holding. We have always tried to 
convey our sincere belief that Miss Frederick 
and your other favorite, 
Bessie Barriscale, are up 
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Mae ‘Murray are with Lasky; Pauline Frederick, 
Famous Players; Bill Hart with Ince; William 
Farnum, Fox, and Brother Dustin, Morosco. 
Write some more. 


Mary, Port Ciinton, O.—No, we don’t love 
Sessue Hayakawa, although we admire him 
greatly and thank you for being crazy about our 
magazine. Jack Barrymore is 34 years old and 
of course, we won't print your name. Yes, 
Marie Doro is a dear and she was born in 1885; 
and—would an affidavit convince you that we 
are masculine? 


L. W., SAN QUENTIN, 





among the topnotchers 
of the screen. 


Tommy, PITTSBURG, 
Pa.—Leah Baird is still 
in the movies and is in 
Vim comedies at Jack- 
sonville, Fla. It is our 
impression that her hus- 
band’s name is Beck. 
He is not an _ actor. 
William Farnum is 40 
and Mary Miles Minter 
14. We have no reason 
to believe that either, or 
both, have quit counting. 
Anyhow, the  constitu- 
tion does not inhibit the 
Same. 


E. W., New BeEpForp, 
Mass.—You have been 
misinformed about 
Thomas Meighan. He 
has not returned to the 
movies because he never 
left "em. He’s still with 
Famous’  Players-Lasky. 
Herbert Rawlinson 
would be delighted to 
hear from you and he’ll 
send a photo for the 
customary two-bit mail- 
ing fee. Address Uni- 
versal City, Cal. Sure 
they have stenographers 
in the studios. If they 
didn’t some of the mag- 
nates couldn’t write let- 


self. 





OWED TO THE AMBITIOUS. 


Oh doctor, bring the hemlock quick ; 
My mind is tired, my brain is sick; 
The letters pile up six feet thick; 
Here’s what they say: 
“My friends declare I am as cute 
As Pickford and six more to boot” 
(Thus modestly their horns they toot 
From day to day). 
“How can I be a movie star? 
Please tell the tricks that were and are 
For sailing ‘cross the raging bar 
To fame and kale.” 
Oh, girls, I cannot help you out 
You’d knock ’em dead without a doubt 
Yet if I harked to every sprout 
I’d fade and pale! 
Ambition’s lived since hist’rys dawn 
And made tough obstacles its pawn 
But, dearies, do not spring it on 
Poor brain worn me: 
I am no actors’ handy source 
(I’ve said this till my voice is hoarse) 
Forget it girls—that is your course 
—And let me be! 


In other words, for the lovva Mike, 
quit askin me how to be a movie star. 
If I knew how, I’d go and be one my- a 


Cat.—Cheer up! It 
might be Folsom, in- 
stead of San Quentin, 
you know. Yes, we 
know the nature of the 
resort you are honoring 
with your presence and 
hope that the stay will 
restore your health. 
Margaret Gibson was 
last with Horsley and 
Henry Otto is now 
directing Margarita 
Fischer at San Diego. 


Ciara, DALiAs, TEx. 
—Adda Gleason and 
Donald Brian played the 
leads in “The Voice in 
the Fog’; W. H. Thomp- 
son and Margery Wilson 
in “The Eye of the 
Night”; Flora McDon- 
ald and Paul Willis in 
“The Fall of a Nation.” 
Conway Tearle played 
opposite Miss Clark in 
“Helene of the North” 
and Vernon Steele in 
“Little Lady Eileen.” 
John Bowers is still in 
business at the old 
stand. 


H. H. H., Laxora, 
Wasu.—-Oscar Eagle is 
director for the 
Gotham Company. He 
was born in Gallipolis, 
O. We have no record 








ters. 


Frienps, Counci. Bturrs, I14.—Creighton 
Hale and Pearl White are not engaged to be 
married to each other, or anyone else at the 
present time. Marguerite Clark assures us that 
she is neither dead, nor married. Fritz de Lint 
played opposite Petrova in “What Will People 
Say?” Because of his present matrimonial 
status, it is probably safe to state that Edward 
Coxen is not contemplating marriage. Norma 
Phillips intends to return to the screen and 
Billie Burke also, as soon as Billie, Jr., gets old 
enough to wait on herself. 

J. V., Cotumsra, S. C.—Pardon the colloquial- 
ism, but our idea of a boob is a gink who will 
bet on the age of an actress. Mary Pickford is 
not yet 24 and Toronto was her birthplace. She’s 
been married about six years. 


INTERESTED, GUELPH, ONtT.—Delighted with 
your appreciative and sensible letter. Wish we 
could print in full your remarks anent those who 
are more interested in the matrimonial condition 
of the actor than in his art. 


Fannie Ward and_ 


of Esther Lyons. So far 
ee rear as we _ know, Sedley 
Brown is still living in Los Angeles. 


L. M. 


S., Easton, Pa.—You say you have 
passed many a dreary hour seeing Crane Wilbur 
and Francis X. Bushman on the screen, but we 


are sure you don’t mean it. Now, do you? 
We'll try to have Crane’s picture in the magazine 
before long. 


J. C. T., Purrape_puia.—‘American Aristoc- 
racy” was filmed in the vicinity of New York; 
“The Vagabond Prince” in Hollywood, Cal., and 
“Bella Donna” in Florida. Thank you ma’am for 
the kind woids. 


G. F., Los AnGeLes.—None of those you men- 


tion, except Wallace Reid and Dorothy Daven- 
port, are married. 


FLEURETTE, ANNISTON, ALA—The Fox version 
of “Romeo and Juliet” with Theda Bara was 
made in America—every bit of it—mostly in 
New York and New Jersey. 

(Continued on page 148.) 
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Beauty Linger || 


i, 
y/ Pompeian NIGHT 
Wy Cream was designed 
Vf, especially for nightly 
use, being neither too 

dry nor too oily. At 

night—while you sleep— 

it adds a soothing, softening, 

youth-i-fying touch toskins which 

are injured during the day by cold, 

wind, hard water and invisible dust. Only by being faithful, 
by acquiring the habit of using a little Pompeian NIGHT 
Cream every night, can a woman hope to get results 
and overcome the damage that is daily done to her skin 
by the countless complexion evils of our modern life. 
Cracked lips; chapped hands; dark, hard, “‘catchy”’ 
finger tips of women who sew—these discomforts can 
also be overcome by Pompeian NIGHT Cream, using it 
in the day-time, just as you would an ordinary cold cream. 


Motorist tubes 25c. Jars 35¢ and 75c 


















































Pompeian 
Massage Cream 
Is an entirely different cream. 
It’s pink. It is rubbed in and 
out of the skin, cleansing the 
pores and bringing the glow of 
health to tired, sallow cheeks. 
Especially good for oily skins. 
50c, 75c and $1 at the stores, 


Pompeian 
Hair Massage 

Is a clear amber liquid (not a 
cream). It gives the hair a chance 
to be beautiful by making the 
scalp healthy. Pompeian HAIR 
Massage removes Dandruff. Try 
it. Delightful to use. 


THE POMPEIAN MFG. CO., 131 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio 


Beautiful Mary Pickford 
Art Calendar 


and Cream Sample 


By special permission, the makers of Pom- 
peian products offer this exquisite art 
panel calendar, 28x74 inches, daintily 
colored. Art Store value 50c, sent for only 
10c (stamps accepted, dime preferred). 
A sample of Pompeian NIGHT Cream 
included, free. Clip coupon now. 
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(Stamps accepted; dime preferred) 
The Pompeian Mfg. Co. 
131 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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The Foolish Virgin 


(Continued from page 96) 


had opened the bedroom door and stood 
watching them. She realized that Jim was 
helplessly drunk, and feared—she could 
hardly tell what. But there was nothing 
she could do, and she quietly closed the 
door again, but left a slight opening so she 
could listen. 

With croaking exclamations, Jim’s 
mother bathed her hands in the money and 
jewels. 

“Yes, I could find him. 
anything,” she whined. 
me. You're not just 
woman.” 

But the perverse spirit aroused in him 
by the liquor would not let Jim speak, and 
he swept the fruits of his crimes back into 
the bag again. 

‘“Tomorrow,” he 
over tomorrow.”’ 

He lurched over to a low couch, flung a 
blanket over the bag and used it for a 
pillow, and soon sank into sodden slumber. 
His mother watched him wolfishly. She 
tried to get the bag out from beneath his 
head, but this always aroused him enough 
so that he would grip it firmly. But the 
lust for gold was awakened. All her life 
she had been poor, oppressed. Here was a 
fortune within her grasp. That thought 
alone possessed her, and she did not, could 
not find room in her poor, sick brain, to 
think of tomorrow. So she stealthily crept 
to the cupboard and got a knife, and then 
crept back to the sleeping man. All this 
was out of Mary’s range of vision, as she 
crouched beside her door, but suddenly she 
heard a groan and the sound of a falling 
body. She rushed in, and saw Jim lying in 
the light from the fireplace, blood flowing 
over his coat from a wound in his breast. 

“You've killed your own son,” she 
shrieked, and threw herself beside the 
prostrate form. 

“My son? My son? No, no, no! He’s 
going to give me the gold so I can find my 
son,” the old woman moaned. 

Mary discovered that Jim still lived. 

“Where’s there a doctor, quick?’ she 
demanded. “It may not be too late.” 

“Dr. Melford—he lives in the fourth 
house at the left, going towards the village. 
But tell me—is he my son? Is he my Jim?” 
And Nance knelt beside the unconscious 
man, while Mary darted for the door, call- 
ing back: 


Gold will buy 
“You'll give it to 
fooling an old 


said. 


“We'll talk it 


“Try to stop the bleeding. 
doctor.” 

When Dr. Milford arrived he found the 
unfortunate old woman holding her son’s 
head on her lap, and rocking to and fro, 
singing a cradle song. The last vestige of 
reason had flown from her tired brain, and 
she thought Jim was a baby again. It took 
much patience and gentleness to persuade 
her to allow the doctor to dress the wound, 
which he discovered was deep but not 
dangerous. And in the morning Nance was 
taken away to an asylum, where she died a 
few weeks later. 

Jim recovered slowly. Mary took the 
doctor into her confidence, as the simplest 
way of explaining the strange incident. She 
could not bear to see Jim again, she said, 
and so a woman was brought from the vil- 
lage to nurse him, and, Dr. Melford took 
Mary into his own home, which, he said, 
was sadly in need of a housekeeper. 

One evening Jim’s nurse brought a note 
to the doctor. Jim had been up and 
around, she told them, and she had gone 
home for the day. When she returned she 
found the note pinned to his pillow, ad- 
dressed to Dr. Milford. It read: 

“I’m well enough to travel, so goodbye. 
I know my wife never wants to see me 
again, so I won’t bother her. Tell her I’m 
going to send back all those things in the 
bag to the people that they belong to, as far 
as I can.” 

When the doctor took the news to Mary, 
he found her knitting baby garments. 

“T suppose it’s just as well,” she said, 
with a sigh. ‘Now I must go back to my 
friends.” 

‘‘May I not be considered a friend ?”’ the 
doctor asked, gently. 

“But—I can not impose upon you.” 

“T want you to stay,” he insisted. “I’m 
a lonely man, Mrs. Anthony. It will bea 
kindness to let me take care of you.” 

He was so obviously sincere, that Mary 
consented. 


I’ll get the 


AWAY in the open country of the trap- 


pers, far from all that the city had 
meant to him, Jim began rebuilding his 
life. He saw at last that the man who 
looks upon life as a constant battle, must 
always be loser, for it is impossible to fight 
life and come out victorious. He often 
wondered what had become of Mary, but 
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always he felt that she had passed forever 
from him, and that he had no right to 
intrude. But as year followed year, until 
four had passed, the desire to know posi- 
tively overcame his doubts and his pride, 
and he journeyed once more to the little 
village in the mountains. He made a few 
guarded inquiries and learned that Mary 
had a his son—his own boy—and 
there came upon him a great longing to 
care for the lad, and give him the chance 
that he himself never had been given. 

But would Mary take him back? She 
was still in Dr. Melford’s home, his house- 
keeper, often nurse for his patients. A pang 
of jealousy shot through Jim’s heart. What 
was Dr. Melford to Mary? ‘The village 
respected Mary, he soon discovered. ‘There 
was no gossip. Yet he could not endure the 
thought of another man caring for his wife 
and his boy. He would see the 
himself, and learn the truth. 

Dr. Melford’s first impulse was one of 
anger. For four years he had secretly 
cherished a love for the wife of this man, 
but his instinct had told him that the time 
to speak had not yet come. But Jim’s 
return complicated the situation. 

“What right have you to 
here?” Dr. Melford demanded. 


son, 


doctor 


back 


come 


Magazine 


‘None,’ Jim answered, humbly. ‘That's 
why I sent for you. I just want to know 
if it’s any use, trying to start all over again. 
I want to make good with her, but I don’t 
want to annoy her if she’s happy. And 
there’s the boy, you know. After all, he’s 
my boy, and I want to do what | can for 
him.” 

It was the test of a great love. The 
temptation to send Jim away was strong. 
Dr. Melford believed that a word from him 
would drive Mary’s husband out of her life 
forever. And after all, would it not be best 
for all? But the man loved the woman 
too deeply to make himself the -arbiter of 
her life. She herself must decide. And so 
he took Jim to meet his wife and son. In 
silence they walked together down the 
street to the doctor’s house. ‘They found 
Mary and the boy together. 

‘““‘He’s come back to ask if it’s any use 
trying to start all over again,’ Dr. Melford _ 
said. And then he hurried away. 

“What can I do?” Jim asked. “How 
can I prove that I’m right, and want to be 
square with you and the whole world ?” 

“First be a father to our boy,” she said, 
after a little while. ‘Then, perhaps, the 
rest will all come back to us.” 

“Tt will,” Jim said,“I know it will.” 


Behind the Screen 
When you were a king and a peasant was I, 
You wrung from the land that I tilled. 
Each farthing I earned by the sweat of my 


brow 


You taxed; and your coffers were filled. 
When at last we rebelled, my _ brothers 


and I, 


We men of your peasant herd, 


We 


were seized 


by your 


minions and 


flogged and torn 
And slain by your royal word! 


But gone is the hatred that raged in my 
heart, 
For vengeance no longer I thirst ; 
I freely forgive all your terrible crimes 
But one, and that one was the worst! 
Perchance you’ve forgotten, perhaps you 


have not, 


But I can remember it,—Gee! 
That ten that you borrowed when you were 


a king 


And never paid back to me! 


Harry J. Smalley. 
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The Things You Want 
Can Be Earned Easily 


the OLIVER Way 


Don’t wish forthem. Getthem. There’s away—an easy way—simplicity 
itself. Other men like yourself have wanted an automobile or a farm or a trip, 
but instead of wishing and waiting, they went out and got what they wanted. 











One agent writes: ‘‘My children are using 
a fine piano, paid for out of Oliver commis- 
sions. And my Oliver agency will pay for 
our trip to the Pacific Coast.”” Heisina 
town of 5012 population. Another writes: 
*‘I have sold more Olivers in this town of 
1400 people than all other makes combined.”’ 
We have thousands of such testimonials. 

Whatever your business, you can make a 
success with an Oliver agency if you will 
follow our instructions, Sales experience is 
not necessary—we help you—lessons by mail 
—traveling representatives help your efforts. 
Storekeepers, office men, salesmen, lawyers, 
telegraphers, bankers, mechanics, phy- 
sicians, all kinds of people have become 
successful Oliver agents. 


Our money-making book entitled ‘‘Oppor- 
tunity’’ gives the full details of our co- 
operative plan. 
and valuable agencies every day. May- 
be yours is open now. Send today 
for precise details and get in touch ¢ 
with us before your territoryis » 


— 


We give exclusive territory — backed by 
wide-spread advertising. You get a com- 
mission on Oliver sales in your territory. 
Each agent is privileged to sell the new 
model Oliver ‘‘Nine’’ on our popular 
monthly payment plan—ZJ7 cents a day! 

The Oliver ‘‘Nine’’ is famed for the lightest 
touch known and speediest,smoothest opera- 
tion. The type prints down, just as you write. 
Thedoublearm,archedtype bar is the reason, 
and it also insures permanent alignment. 

Even our previous models—famous in ¢ 
their day—are outclassed by this new ? 
model. Office experts admit it. Many 
of the biggest business institutions 
in the country useOlivers through- 
out their business. 
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? Chicago, Tll, 
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, about an Oliver agency, 
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1414 Oliver Typewriter Blde. & 
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Sweet Sobber of the Celluloid 


(Continued from page 27) 


beauty of the distant mountains and the 
greenness of the nearby hills and the sun- 
light over everything. I had walked from 
home to Universal City to save my bus 
fare that morning. I think my dress was 
a little shabby, and I daresay I looked 
woe-begone enough. 

Anyway, Mrs. Smalley was talking to 
Mr. Smalley, and she happened to look 
over at me. I heard her exclaim: ‘Shoes!’ 
I looked down at mine. ‘They were very 
neat and presentable,—I had just cleaned 
them nicely that morning, and I couldn’t 
imagine what she meant. Mr. Smalley 
looked over at me then. He recognized 
me. He came right over and began to tell 
me of a wonderful story that he and Mrs. 
Smalley had discovered in Collier’s. 

“They thought I was exactly the type. 
They asked me about my work and my 
experience, and then they gave me the story 
to take home and read. ‘That night I sat 
up late. I read and re-read that story, 
until I felt that I was that very girl. The 
next morning, | met Mrs. Smalley and we 
talked some more. She was very kind and 
lovely to me. She put me very much at 
my ease about the part, which is one reason 
I never was a bit nervous in any of the 
scenes. I felt every one of those scenes, 
and someway Mrs. Smalley knew exactly 
what to say to me in directing, so that I 
was able to express the way I was sure the 
girl in ‘Shoes’ felt. 


“Ever since ‘Shoes,’ I have loved to 
play poor girls. I didn’t care a bit for my 
elaborate dresses in ‘Saving the Family 
Name.’ My sister says I revel in rag- 
bags !” 

‘My first stage experience? ‘here were 
no theatrical people in our family. All 
my people were church people. Then 
father died, and my sister» went to New 
York. She sang nicely, and had hopes 
of obtaining a place in a choir. But 
she found such positions scarce, and when 
she had a chance to go into the Winter 
Garden chorus, she took it. I was at 
school in a Virginia convent then. 

“One Christmas I came home for the 
holidays, and we went over to New York 
to see my sister. Down in the convent I 
had wanted to be a nun, but the moment 
I got inside that dressing room, I knew 
it was my official home. Finally my sister 
got me a position in the same show with 
her. Another sister remained at home 
with mother. ‘The sister who was in the 
chorus with me fell in love and married 
a Pittsburgh man. ‘Then mother met with 
financial reverses, and it was up to me to 
help support the family. We came out to 
California on account of my younger sis- 
ter’s health. I brought letters from the 
east, and Mr. Morosco engaged me at once 
for ‘Nobody Home.’ 

“And there you have the ‘cut-backs’ of 
my life.” 





Miss 





Don’t Harry ©. Carr’s Fascinating Story about 


the Tomorrow of Photoplay Making, 


WHAT NEXT? 


A Big Feature of Alluring Imagination and Startling Fact 
in March PHOTOPLAY, on All News-stands February 1. 
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No Money In Advance 


Where Else Can You Equal These 
Wonderful Bargains? 


_ We will send you any one of the three sensational bargains 
shown here without a cent of advance payment—no deposit— 
no C. O. D.—no references asked like others do, no red tape 
or security of any kind. We make this offer just to prove to 
you what wonderful values you can always get from Hartman’s 
—the gigantic $12,000,000 institution organized for the sole purpose of selling 
dependable home furnishings on long time easy credit terms. Only one of 
these bargains sent to a family on these amazing terms; but when you get 
our mammoth bargain book you can order as much as you like at Hartman’s 
bed-rock prices and on the easiest credit terms ever devised. 

Send no money—just the coupon for bargain of your choice. If satisfactory 
pay only 50c in 10 days; balance in small monthly payments—otherwise return 
shipment at our expense. 


Remarkable Sale snctis-a Refrigerators 


A remarkable value in Hartman’s Sanitary White Enamel Lined 
Refrigerator. Lift lid design. Made of genuine ash—rich golden finish—solid 
brass trimmings. Has two nickel wire shelves. Ice rack of galvanized steel 
bars welded together. Ice compartment 50 pounds capacity. Stands 42 inches 
high, 23% inches wide and 1544 inchesdeep. Provision compartment measures 
19%x14%x11% inches. Has syphondrip cup. Special handle allows for pad- 
lock. Order by No. MA253. Price only $11.95. Terms: No money in ad 
vance; 50c in 10 days; balance $1.00 per month. 




















Sensational|Special Baby Carriage Offer 


° A full size splendidly construct- 
Rocker Bargain | edReea Carriage. ‘The body and 
% hood are made throughout of im- 
No. MA251. A well designed over-| ported flat reed with half round 
stuffed rocker, expertly upholstered | reed rolls. Padded sides, seat, 
over wood fibre and cotton felt in dur-| back and lining of hood of neat 
able, guaranteed imitation Spanish] Repp, in colors to match body. 
leather. Each of the heavy, steel coil] Your choice of Ivory, Gray and 
springs is individually sewed to burlap | Baronial Brown. Has full %-in. enti 
under seat and supported by heavy | tubular steel gears am 
= stee) channel bars. Height 66] and pushers. nickel 
we in.; seat 17 in. from floor;} plated handle cor- 
back 28 in.fromseat, width| ners, large 12-in. 
of back 27in., seat 20x19in. |] wheels with -in. 
Frame, birch mahogany] rubber tires and 
finish. A very fine value] nickel plated hub 
atourlowprice. Wespec-]| caps. Positive foot 
ially recommend this rocker | brake and sensitive 
as a good example of Hart-] springs. Ivory and 
man quality and money-sav- aronial bodies fit- 
ing values. Don’t hesitate | ted with Black gear, 
toorder. Our free trial offer | Gray body fitt i 
guarantees your satisfaction. Gray oe. Meee r 
Order . igh grade throughout an 
onl Ady gga Price an exceptional value at $18.75. 
' ; y 9.99. No money in| Send coupon today. Order by No. MA257. Price $18.78. 
9 Heavy Springs g@ advance. 50c in 10 days,| Terms: No money In Advance. 50c in 10 Days. Bal- 
Support the Seat ™ balance 75c per month. ance $1.50 Per Month. 
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(Continued from page 130) 


vesant Owen, and solicited a return of his 
former position, which he had voluntarily 
abandoned. He took Phoebe with him. 

There was mutual, instant recognition. 
Stuyvesant Owen was the man_ who, 
ardently ‘‘taken” with Phoebe’s lush beauty, 
had bought “fizzy water’ for her at 
Laura’s. The story of the former meet- 
ing immediately popped from Phoebe’s full, 
bright lips, much to Owen’s consternation. 
But as it happened, Philip was not natu- 
rally jealous, and as he did not know 
Laura’s at all, the tale went in at one ear 
and out the other. 

Seeing that no damage had been done, 
Owen’s passion once more inflamed him. 
He resolved to fully possess this shy, ex- 
quisite, unworldly little creature. Wife of 
his former employee and friend—what dif- 
ference did that make? 

Meanwhile, Phoebe had been quite 
seriously urging Philip to turn his rhyming 
propensities to commercial use on Owen’s 
baked bean advertisements. He had written 
a careless sonnet of the gad-about housewife 
and the ever-ready bean which had made 
all of them laugh. It was not only a com- 
mercial novelty for Owen to use Philip’s 
rhymed ads, but it brought Owen into con- 
tact with Philip’s wife. 

Though he lamented that his genius was 
prostituted, Mrs. Dawes’ husband was lost 
in passionate admiration of the smart and 
modish frocks his new salary enabled him 
to buy for her; and to match the frocks 
and the girl, he got a new apartment—this 
time a real one. He produced. Owen kept 
him tremendously busy. 

Finally, Owen accepted Dawes’ 
tion to dinner. ‘There he found the baby. 
And through the baby, it seemed to him, 
the trick of separating Philip and Phoebe 
was to be turned if at all. 

Laura was his friend—and had not 
Laura assured Phoebe that she knew Philip, 
coming in on the train? Happy lie! So 
the avaricious man and the ever-needy 
woman of a fashionable half-world fixed it 
up 


invita- 


Phoebe was surprised and delighted, a 
few days later, to receive an afternoon call 
from Laura, and she was overwhelmingly 
pleased to see Laura’s tender, overwhelming 


regard for “their” baby. Laura held the 
little fellow on her lap, kissed him many 
times despite his noisy struggles to get to 


the floor, and Phoebe saw the suspicion of 
a tear in her eyes. Laura should have been 
a movie actress. .- 

“Tsn’t he darling!’ exclaimed the little 
girl married woman. ‘‘Philip found him 
at his door just before I came to the city.’ 

Laura rose suddenly. She seemed to 
stagger, and leaned heavily on the table. 
When she spoke, her voice sounded pitifully 
worn and old. 

“Foolish child! Do 
story ?” 

It was Phoebe’s turn to flash. 

“Yes!” came her resolute defiance. “In 
spite of you, and in spite of Mr. Stuyvesant 
Owen—he laughed the other day, when I 
said Philip found him; and I tell you it 
hurt me all the way through. I don’t see 
why you, too—” 

Phoebe paused. ‘The scheme nearly col- 
lapsed like the great Quebec bridge, for 
Laura had a heart, and the poor little girl 
was crying. But the woman remembered 
the importunities of her dressmaker, and 
bucked up. 

‘Dear, I am so sorry,” 
faultless acting ; “he is 

“Your baby?” 

“My baby.” 

“His father is?” 

“Perhaps this letter will explain.” 

And she handed Phoebe a note. It was 
in an unstamped envelope, addressed in 
Philip’s handwriting. 


”? 


you believe that 


she faltered with 
my baby.” 


A'TE had played into Laura’s hands in 

absolutely unbelievable fashion. A part 
of Owen’s scheme—he believed in carrying 
practical insurance by varying his ideas, 
so that when one notion misfired, its mate 
would do the proper execution—had been 
to inveigle the dizzily prosperous Philip 
Dawes into gambling. ‘Then Philip ‘“bor- 
rowed” the boss’ s money, and lost it. He 
felt that he could not face pure little 
Phoebe until, perhaps with his own flesh 
and blood, he had made restitution. He 
had written her one line: “Darling, I have 
done wrong. I cannot ask you to forgive 
me until I have righted that wrong.” And 
he had left it, and had gone away. 

That was the note which Laura, ner- 
vous, worried, picked up as she waited for 
Phoebe to come into her little drawing- 
room. 

It was the clincher, but she was unpre-, 
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UNDREDS of thousands of men who have won and are 
winning success through the International Correspondence 
Schools will thrill with pride when they read this splendid tribute 


from Thomas A. Edison. 
For Edison knows! 


at-able book on electricity? Didn’t 
he educate himself in spite of every 
handicap you could ever have? 


All big men who have made their 
‘mark in the world had the ambition— 
the determination—to improve their 
spare time, to train themselves for big 
work. You, too, can possess power, 
money and happiness if you'll only 
make the effort. The reward is great 
—it’s worth it. 


Here’s all we ask: 
coupon. Put it up to us without paying or 
promising. Let us send you the details of 
others’ success through the I. C.S., and then 
decide. Mark and mail this coupon now. 


Merely mail this 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 6466, Scranton, Pa. 





He knows the worth of spare-time study. 
He knows what stuff men are made of who use their spare hours to 
train themselves for the bigger jobs ahead. And he knows what the 
I. C. S. will do for the man with the grit to say, “I will.” 


Wasn’t it Edison himself who stayed up half the night to read every get- 
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pared for Phoebe’s next move. She had 
anticipated the anger of a woman scorned 
—defiance, rage, maledictions, foot-stamp- 
ing and silly calls for the police. 

Instead, the tears dry on her ashen little 
face, Phoebe had said, gently and sweetly: 
“Well I don’t understand it at all, 
but, anyway, you belong here as his wife. 
I’m going.” And before Laura could even 
protest, she had whipped off her wedding 
ring, and pressed it into Laura’s nerveless 
hand. While the woman’s reason was all 
but drowning in the raging sea of her vary- 
ing emotions, Phoebe packed her little old 
satchel, and went away. 

Then a horrid revulsion came to Laura. 
She tore to the telephone, and called 
Owen’s number with a savagery which 
astonished the indignant Central. 

“T won’t stand this!” she cried at the 
conclusion of the furious explanation. 
“T’ll trim a boob or cut the peacock 
feathers off a grand dame as quick as any 
girl in New York, but you’ve made me 
murder a child! You fix it with the Dawes 
guy and we'll find her, or by God, Stuvy, 
the next number I call’ll be 3100 Spring, 
and I’ll tell the Police Commissioner him- 


"9 


self the whole story! 


AS for little Phoebe, she knew nowhere 

else to go than to the little sky-aspiring 
tenement where she and Philip had found 
their first great humble happiness. Before 
she went she donned her country frock and 


hat. The room was empty now. She raised 
the window—a piece of paper fell from it, 
dustily, into her hand, but she crumpled 
and rolled it there unconsciously—and 
stared into the street seven stories below. 
The tears started. Phoebe sobbed. 

“You’re not singing now, my New York! 
You’re sobbing, and I can’t listen any 
longer! My heart is breaking, and I’m 
coming down to you, to sleep!” She leaned 
far out. A sudden dash of rain from the 
overcast sky made her, involutarily, draw 
back. Without reason, she opened the 
crumpled bit of paper in her hand. 

It was the note explaining the parent- 
age of “Little Johnny.” Left there by his 
mother, the reckless Philip had carelessly 
used it to stuff a sash that banged and 
rattled at night. Giddy, sick, but happy, 
Phoebe turned again toward home—some- 
thing must be wrong—but at any rate, it 
wasn’t the one great wrong she couldn’t 
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stand. 
tered? 


Philip was true! What else mat- 


TUYVESANT OWEN was not a man 

to be bullied by a woman of Laura’s 
stamp; but, like her, he had a modicum 
of humanity under his hard wish-bone. 
So he began to take stock. 

“I’m going to renig!’”’ he whispered to 
himself. ‘This deal is too rotten for me.” 

He deduced, correctly, that one would 
not have to search for Philip; that, mad 
over Phoebe as he was, he would eventually 
go home, whatever. 

Meanwhile, Philip was at home, and, 
without explanation of Phoebe’s absence, 
waited miserably for her. She came in, 
radiant. Of what she thought him guilty, 
he knew nothing. Of what he was really 
guilty, she knew nothing. There were 
mutual, distracted explanations. 

“But,” counselled the ever-wise Phoebe. 
“T can sell all my clothes, and perhaps we 
can get an instalment or two back on the 
furniture, and you know we once lived 
in—” 

“Yes! Yes! But the law makes no 
allowances, dear heart. I am a criminal, 
and for a criminal there is no forgiveness 
—only the thing they call justice.” 

The maid appeared in the doorway. 

“Mr. Stuyvesant Owen, ma’am,” she 
whispered, in perturbed and hasty fashion, 
‘and he would step right in!” 

‘Let it come now,” whispered Philip to 
his wife. “It’s best to get it over!” 

Owen parted the portieres, laid his silk 
hat carefully upon a chair, balanced his 
stick on the hat, drew off his gloves. 

“Well?”  Philip’s tense, hoarse voice 
rasped the air like a file. 

In answer, Owen advanced and extended 
his hand. Philip was not too angry, but 
too astonished to notice it. 

“Let us not try to explain anything that 
has happened—anything/” said Owen. “I 
feel that I - well, if 
you consider that you owe me any money, 
you can pay me in instalments. I guess 
you've learned your lesson, and I guess I 
can get you a job where you can write 
some real poetry. Good night.” 

“My New York is dear, Philip,” said his 
wife, tenderly caressing his face with her 
hands as they stood alone again. ‘“Some- 
times it has frightened me awfully, but 
really and truly its heart is all right!” 
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The Happiest People in the World 


are those who get back to nature—who get out in the open 
in an ‘‘Old Town Canoe’’—who get the thrills of skimming 
swiftly over the water and the pleasant exercise of paddling. 
It feels good to be in an ‘‘Old Town’’—it’s like riding a thor- 
oughbred—beautiful, graceful, speedy and safe. The ‘‘Old 
Town”’ is easy to manage, easy to paddle and will last for 
years. Made of long-length cedar planks, close-ribbed and 
strongly built. You’ll never have a minute’s trouble with 
it. 4,000 ready to ship. Easy to buy from dealer or factory. 
Write for catalog. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 662 Main St., Old Town, Maine, U.S.A. 
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Sent'30DaysFreetTrial 
No Money Down 


Express Prepaid in Advance by Me 


You take no chances with me. 1 am “‘Square Deal"’ Miller and | 
trust the people. That is why | am doing the greatest Credit Watch, 
Diamond and Jewelry business in the country. Suppose you want any 
one of the country's best makes of watches? Name any one, I have it for 
you. Nomoney Down, Express Prepaid. A full month to carry It in 
your pocket and the easiest of RANTE Payments. That's the test that 
tells. All these watches GUARANTEED 


i Smash the Terms 


No References Demanded 


My terms are made to suit you. You get unlimited credit, with no red 
tape, notes or collectors. All unnecessary detail left out. q 


An “Open Charge’? Account 
the same kind of credit you get from your grocer. No matfer where you 
live or what your income is, you can now own the finest watch, a beau- 
tiful diamond or any rare jewelry and never miss the money. 


Costly Catalog FREE 


Send me your name and address so I can mail you, Free and postpaid, 
the most beautiful catalog of its kind ever printed. I want you to have 
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Our diamonds are all per- 
fect cut beautiful stones, white 
in color and lots of fire. 


You cannot buy by mail 
better diamonds at any price 
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SQUARE DEAL MILLER, Pres. 
788 Miller Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
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(Continued from page 136) 

K. M. H., Sr. Lovuis.—Keith Armour is the 
man whom Dorothy Gish marries in “Atta Boy’s 
Last Race.” He’s-a new one having left the 
ranks of clothing models to become an actor. 
Perfect 26, or something. H. B. Warner’s middle 
name is Byron. Norma Talmadge is no longer 
with Fine Arts. Something serious might result 
if we told you our favorites at Fine Arts and 
Inceville—that is, serious to us. 


R. E. S., OaKkranp, Cat.—Yes, Louise is a 
lovely vampire. Her birthday is September 10 
and in private life Miss Glaum is Mrs. Harry 
Edwards. She answers letters from her friends 
and will certainly send you a photograph if you 
tell her also that you think she is the most 
beautiful actress on the screen. 


M. S., Morrrear, Canapa.—Canadian mail 
kinda heavy this month. George Walsh is mar- 
ried to Seena Owen and—secret, they have a 
little bitta baby about a month old. Harry Hil- 
liard isn’t hitched. He’s five feet eleven inches 
and thirty vears old. George is only twenty-four. 
Theda Bara is five feet six inches in her Bursons. 

W., Toxawanpna, N. Y.—Better lay aside your 
ambition for a few years. The curls will keep 
and your prettiness too, if you don’t develop an 
ingrowing brain. Besides, it would be perfectly 
shocking if you became a movie star tomorrow 
and wrote letters to your admirers, saying 
“wrote” for “written” and apologized for your 
poor spelling. Just hate to scold you like this 
but—well, write again some day. Leo Delaney is 
married to a non-professional and Mahlon Hamil- 
ton played with Miss Clark in “Molly Make- 
3elieve.” 


Country Girt, Prortra, It~ts—Your letter a 
delight. Wm. H. Thompson was the uncle and 
Charles Ray the cousin in “Peggy.” Mr. Thomp- 
son appeared later in “The Eye of the Night.” 
He’s back on the stage now. Henry Walthall is 
five feet seven. The Hayakawas have no kids. 


Liota, Toronto, Canapa.—What are you to 
believe about ““Mr. Bushman’s wife and five chil- 
dren?” Why anything you like, girlies, but for 
heaven’s sake don’t act as though he had com- 
mitted a capital crime! Olga Petrova has never 
discussed her age with us. Niles Welch is 28 
and an inch under six feet. Pauline Frederick 
is 32, five feet three and one-half inches tall, 
has brown hair and blue eyes. 


E. C., Key West, Fra.—We are informed that 
it was not Lottie Pickford’s sure-enough baby 
in “The Reward of Patience.” Yep, Louise 
Glaum is some vamp. We'll have a yarn about 
her soon. 


Crara C., NortH YAKIMA, WAsu.—Convey our 
felicitations to your aunt for presenting you 
with a year’s subscription to PHoropray. We 
can’t conceive of a better holiday gift. Lottie 
sriscoe has retired from the screen. Alma 
Reuben was the Spanish girl in “The Half 
3reed” with Douglas Fairbanks. You haven't 
wasted any of our time, write again. 


R. S., Strverton, Coro.—The scenario market 
fluctuates so much that what is true of a com- 
pany today is wrong tomorrow. Wait until con- 
ditions are stabilized. 


E. W., Roxsury, Mass.—Beverly Bayne was 
born April 11, 1895. According to the stellar 
system of computing vital statistics this makes 
her eighteen on her next birthday. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed, 
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Doro, Vancouver, B. C.—Yes, we're quite 
clever, thanks. Gotta be these days or starve to 
death. Flo LaBadie isn’t:married. Billie Burke 
is the better seven-eighths of Florenz Ziegfeld, 
Jr. Charles Chaplin is five feet four. Suppose 
you saw all about Maurice Costello last month. 
Our opinion about F. X. Bushman isn’t worth 
any more than yours but if a majority of the old 
ladies raved about us and a plurality of the 
younger ones were nutty about us, we'd feel 
justified in being somewhat conceited too. 


JANicE, Cu1tcaco.—So you saw it standing in 
the newspaper that Eugene O’Brien said he was 
born in Colorado and not in Ireland? Well, 
Gene musta bin kiddin’ somebuddy. We have it 
in his own handwriting that he was a native of 
Ireland. 


A. D., Omana, Nes.—Kinda weak on orthog- 
raphy, ain’t you? But that won’t be a serious 
hindrance if you are contemplating a career as a 
comedian or a humorous writer—or both. A 
knowledge of spelling is not essential. Dustin 
Farnum is with Fox now, Charles Ray with Ince, 
Grace Cunard with Universal. Yep, pep’s our 
middle name. 


M. T., Maprip, Sparin.—Sorry, but we know of 
no place that is dedicated to children’s pro- 
grams although there should be a playhouse of 
that. kind in every city. 


VIRGINIA, WASHINGTON, D. C.—Ford Sterling 
is still with Keystone and Crane Wilbur with 
Horsley. Your judgment of leading ladies is 
excellent. 


GRACE, OAKLAND, CaL.—Ileen Hume was Kath- 
leen and Pauline Curley was Rose in “Where 
Love Leads” with Ormi Hawley. Some pro- 
ducers consider it bad judgment to have husband 
and wife playing in the same company. 


J. G., Fort Witi1AmM, OnrtaArio.—The outdoor 
scenes in Vitagraph’s ‘“God’s Country and the 
Woman” were taken in the San Bernardino 
Mountains east of Los Angeles. 


L. W., Rev Oak, Ia.—Wilmuth Merkyl played 
with Marguerite Clark in “Gretna Green” and 
Charles Waldron with Mary Pickford in “Es- 
meralda.” 


Eusiz, Dornan, Ata.—Of course you couldn’t 
figure it out. Neither could we. It seems how- 
ever that when all the precincts had reported, 
Dustin Farnum was seen to have been born on 
May 27, 1874, and William on July 4, 1876. De- 
lighted to hear from you at any time. 


BABETTE, BLOOMFIELD, N. J.—Of course Mae 
Murray never said that about New Jersey. Some 
smart aleck writer did it for her, so don’t cen- 
sure Mae. Yes, the editor accepts verses from 
“outsiders’—when they are good. Whaddoyeh 
mean, “flowery path of knowledge?” Buenos 
noches. 


F. A. H., Sr. Lours, Mo.—Alice Hollister is 
married and doesn’t tell strangers how young she 
is. She is dark and some of her best known 
plays are: “From the Manger to the Cross,” 
“Kerry Gow,” “The Destroyer,” “The Lotus 
Woman.” : 


B. M., Brannon, MAnitrosa.—Lillian Gish was 
Elsie Stoneman and Mae Marsh and Miriam 
Cooper were the Cameron sisters in “The Birth 
of a Nation.” Creighton Hale has light hair. 
Pretty sure Miss LaBadie will send her picture. 
Always glad to hear from you. 














*You CAN have a 


Figure as Perfect 
as Mine —— 


if you really want it !’’ 


says Annette Kellermann 
NOTE 


These words are authoritative, coming from 
the woman who just now ts amazing mil- 
lions by the marvelous perfection of her form, 
in her photoplays,’‘A DAUGHTER OF THE 
GODS," and “NEPTUNE'S DAUGHTER." 


“I wish,” says Miss Keller- 
mann, “I could speak with you 
personally. It would be so much 


easier to convince you.” 


“T could tell you all about my own experi- 
ence: How, as a girl, 1 was puny and under- 
developed ; how by devoting myself to a study 
of my body I gradually perfected my figure, 
health and appearance to such an extent that 
I became known the world over as the 
PERFECT WOMAN. Think of it!” 

“TI could show you how the very methods 
that did so much for ME can reduce or 
develop YOUR figure, increase YOUR 
energy and improve YOUR health and 
general appearance; how they can do all 
this without the use of drugs or apparatus, 
and in the privacy of your own room, for 
only fifteen minutes each day. I'd give 
you proof conclusive, from the hundreds 


of cultured and refined women who have 
followed my methods with such remarkable 
success. Even if I can’t meet you per- 
sonally, I can do the _— 

next best thing, for , 

I know you want to 

find out more about 

a system that can 

do so much for you.” 


How you can 
find out 


“I have written a 
little book which 
I want you to read. 
It is called ‘‘ The 
Body Beautifual’’ and 
is illustrated with 
photographs of my- 
self. This little book, 
which you may have 
for the asking, out- 
lines my system and 
explains my methods 
frankly and clearly. 
It proves that there 7s 
a way to good health 
and a perfect figure.” 

Send a two cent 
stamp now and ‘‘ The 
Body Beautifal’’ will 
reach you by return 
mail. 


You owe it to yourself 
at least to investigate. 


ANNETTE KELLERMANN 


Suite 417 P 12 West 31st St., N. Y. C, 
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Free Trial 


Use As You Pay 


/Only $2.50 a 
month until the 
low total price of 

$48.80 is paid, 
and the ma- 
chine is yours 


This is absolutely the most generous typewriter 
offer ever made. Do not rent a machine when 


you can pay$2.50 a month and own one. Think of 
it—Buying a $100.00 machine for $48.80. Cash price. $45.45. 
Never before has anything like this been attempted. 


Vine L. C. Smith 


Visible 
Perfect machines, Standard size, Keyboard of 
Standard Universal arrangement writing 84 
characters— universally used in teaching the touch sys- 
tem. The entire line of writing completely visible at 
all times, has the tabulator, the two color ribbon, with 
automatic reverse, the back spacer, ball bearing type 
bars, ball bearing carriage action, ball bearing shift 
action, in fact every late style feature and modern oper- 
ating convenience. Comes to you with everything com- 
plete; tools, cover, operating book and instructions, 
ribbon, practice paper — nothing extra to buy. You can- 
not imagine the perfection of this beautiful reconstructed 
typewriter until you have seen it. I have sold several 
thousand of these perfect latest style Model No. 2 ma- 
chines at this bargain price and every one of these 
thousands of satisfied customers had this beautiful, 
strictly up to date machine on five days’ free trial before 
deciding to buy it. I will send it to you F. O. B. Chicago 
for five days’ free trial. It will sell itself, but if you are 
not satisfied that this is the greatest typewriter you 
ever saw, you can return it at my expense. You won't 
want to return it after you try it—you cannot equal this 
wonderful value anywhere. 


You Take No Risk—Put In Your 


When the typewriter arrives deposit 
Order Now with the express agent $8.80 and 


take the machine for five days’ trial. If you are con- 
vinced that it is the best typewriter you ever saw, keep 
it and send me $2.50 a month until our bargain price of 
$48.80 is paid. If you don’t want it, return it to the express 
agent, receive your $8.80 and return the machine to me. I 
will pay the return express charges. This machine is guar- 
anteed just as if you paid $100.00 for it. It is standard. Over 
one hundred thousand people own and use these typewriters 
ana think them the best ever manufactured. 


The supply at this price is very limited, the pase will prob- 
ably be raised when my next advert Ss, so 
don’t delay. Fill in the coupon today — mail to me— the 
typewriter will be shipped promptly. There is no red tape. 
T employ no solicitors—no collectors—no chattel mortgage. 
It is simply understood that I retain title to the machine 
until the full $48.80 is paid. You cannot lose. It is the 
greatest typewriter opportunity you will ever have. Do not 
send me one cent. Get the coupon in the mails today—sure. 


HARRY A. SMITH, 851, 231 N. Fifth Ave., CHICAGO 





H. A. SMITH, 851, 231 N. Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Ship mea No. 2 L. C. Smith F. O. B. Chicago, as described in 
this advertisement. I wil! pay you the $40.00 balance of the 
SPEOTAL $48.80 purchase price, at the rate of $2.50 per month, 
The title to remain in you until fully paid for. It is under 
stood that I have five days in which to examine and try the 
typewriter. If I choose not to keep it I will carefully re pack it 
and return it to the express agent. It is understood that you 
give the standard guarantee for one year. 


r Sensation 


seeoceusseageonacnses 


‘pany, 
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Typewriter 


Pautine F., Beprorp Hitts, N. Y.—Pauline 
Frederick is four inches over five feet tall, has 
bluc eyes and brown hair; is fond of all gut- 
door sports (see January issue) and will be glad 
to autograph a photo for you if sent to her at the 
Famous Players studio. She is usually at the 
studio every week day unless there is a lull be- 
tween pictures. 


E. B., Sourn Benp, Inp.—Blanche Sweet is 
21 years old, measures five feet five and lives in 
Los Angeles. Thomas Meighan and John Bowers 
are six footers, dark, and are both at Famous 
Players. 


Heten W., JAMESTOWN, N. D.—Marshall 
Neilan played with Marguerite Clark in “Mice 
and Men.” Annette Kellerman is married, Ruth 
Roland not. Billie Burke’s baby is a girl and 
Olga Petrova was born in Warsaw, Poland. 


B., BrisBANE, QUEENSLAND.—Use International 
Coupons if you want to send money to the 
States. Enid Markey’s address is Culver City, 
Cal., and Bobbie Harron, 4500 Sunset Blvd., Los 
Angeles, Cal. That interview is now on the fire. 


Canapa.—Somebody 
slipped you the wrong information about our 
enlistments, Leonard. Really, we’re quite patri- 
otic on this side of the St. Lawrence, even if 
we don’t make a lotta noise about it, and roast 
the government and such things. Mary Miles 
Minter answers letters. Yes, she’s a mighty 
sweet girl. Sure Canada has a right to feel 
proud of Mary Pickford but temper your pride 
with a slant at the incontrovertible fact that she 
had to come to the U. S. A. in order to eat. 


Max, SpoKANE, WaAsH.—Yes, Theda ought to 
make someone a good wife, but, believe us, 
Max, if we married her, she’d have to say 
“adios” to the Shadow Stage. Send your pro- 
posal care of Fox, New York, and address Ethel 
Clayton at World. P. S. Ethel has a perfectly 
good husband. 


LEONARD, MONTREAL, 


N. G. H., CAmMsBripcr, Mass.—On behalf of my 
assistants Mr. Julian Johnson and Mr. Cal York, 
I wish to thank you for your praise of their ° 
departments. Both are deserving young men 
and should advance rapidly in their chosen pro- 
fession. For obvious reasons they do not make 
a practice of sending photographs to their ad- 
mirers. 


L. D. H., Viretnra, Minn.—A number of 
Florence Turner’s English-made films have been 
released on tis side through the Mutual Com- 
including “A Welsh Singer” and “Door 
Steps.” She is now in this country. Billie 
Burke’s husband is a stage producer and not an 
actor. Hope your friend makes good. 


F. S., New Yorx City.—Miss Cooper is now 
the wife of Director Raoul Walsh of the Fox 
Company, who played J. Wilkes Booth, the actor- 
assassin of Lincoln in “The Birth of a Nation.” 
She and Miss Gwynn are not related. 


A. G., OAaKLANpb, CaL.—Your ode to Billie 
Burke has been turned over to the editor. Miss 
Burke returns to the stage in about a month in 
a new drama. 


T. M. B., Warrenton, Va.—Mr. Foxe probably 
didn’t mean to overlook you. He has been 
traveling about a bit and probably neglected 
acknowledging your letter. Write him care 
Norma Talmadge Company, New York, and if 
he don’t kick in, report him to us forthwith. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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L. O., GREENLAND, N. H.—Some of your here- : A TR 3 
tofore neglected favorites will appear in the Art : 
Section soon. Thanks awfully for your words ae LATEST 


of commendation. DAINTY 


S. D., NasHvILLE, TENN.—William Russell is a ; FRAGRANT 
with the American at Santa Barbara, Cal., and Me. iis LASTING 


William Courtleigh, Jr., with Famous Players in 
New York. | a illia n 
ANNE, JAcKson, TENN.—Just hate to record ' j 4 

your vote against Wally Reid. He'll probably ; ’ J Wa lker 

read that you don’t think he’s “so awfully hand- ' as sa 

some” and then go jump into the Los Angeles 

River and break his leg. Hazel Dawn played in : 7 / erfume 

“The Fatal Card”; Edna Purviance has never A ies _ a a 

had her name on a marriage license; Carlyle sy a = T 7 iw f 

Blackwell played in “The Key to Yesterday”; Yr 

Lillian Gish is older than Dorothy and Guy Miss LILLIAN WALKER one ate 

C bs played opposite Miss Minter in “Barbar: 

ae oe opposite Miss Minter in arbara Great demand from all parts of the 
‘| country. These odors will lead all others. 














C. B., Atpany, N. Y.—The storv’ “Peggy” ap- 
peared in the issue of January, 1916. Mr. Bush- 


man was supported by Beverly Bayne and This perfume is made by the man- 
Bryant Washburn in “The Masked Wrestler.” ws y 


We printed that in the October, 1914, number. ufacturers of the justly celebrated 


ere 99 
C. R., West New York, N. J.—Mr. Kimball ts = F 
related to Clara Kimball Young. He’s her father. 
Velma Whitman’s hymeneal record is not in our 
possession. : Face Powder, Cold Cream and Rouge 


A liberal trial size by mail on receipt of 25c 


J. C., Sypney, N. S.—Better use International Endorsed by thousands of women of note, 


ele we el oe ee ee Aa De £ 
stz Z good on lette ailed in the 
U. S. A. Creighton Hale is not married; born WILLARD WHITE COMPANY, Perfumers 
1892; address Screen Club, N. Y. Wallace Reid : 326 W. Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 

and Tom Forman, care Lasky and James Morri- 
son, Ivan Films. Norma Talmadge and Charles 7 SUMAN AAO sl A 
Richman were the leads in “The Battle Cry of 
Peace.” 




















Curious, Akron, O.—AIl we can do is take 
Miss Cunard’s word for it that she was born in 
that dear Paree. What difference does it make 
if she was born in Ohio? Didn’t Ohio go for 
Wilson? Grace’s age is given as 23 and Pearl 
White’s 28. Alice Joyce is with Vitagraph. 


~ Your Eyes | 
Tired 


When you come home after spending an 
enjoyable evening at your favorite “movie 
theatre’? Has the constant attention to 
the flickering screen caused a strain on 
your eyes—do they feel heavy, tired ? 


Murine 


Is for tired eyes—it’s a safe and efficient 
eye relief — it soothes and comforts the 
eyes after they have been subjected to 
unusually hard conditions of constant use 
or excessive concentration. 


After the Movies 


a drop of Murine 
in your eyes. 
It makes them comfortable [= 
and is absolutely harmless. 
Rests Refreshes Cleanses | J>@| : 
At Druggists or by Mail, 50c and $1.00 | Nadas | 7 qt <4 Pune 


Murine Eve Remedy Co., Chicago, | DY E29, Eve Remeoy Co 
sends Book of the Eye free. Leen’ (20) 


Yvonne, Moperty, Mo.—Mary MacLaren is at 
Universal City and Pearl White with Pathe. 


E. M. C., Brookiine, Mass.—Marguerite Snow, 
at this moment, is not playing i in pictures but she 
is arranging to resume activities before long. 
We understand Hobart Henley is his right name 
but don’t know about his relatives. 


GLEN, Detroit, Micu.—Can’t advise you about 
employment. Can only suggest that you remain 
in Detroit. You might try for a job at Henry’s. 
Five plunks a day would sound good to many an 
extra man. 





TT 


D. P. L., Stamrorp, Conn.—It was Dustin 
Farnum in “David Garrick” and the girl was 
Winnifred Kingston. You are exceedingly com- 
plimentary. Many tanks, as John D. would say. 


J. V., Norwoop, O.—At this writing Vernon 
Castle is still alive and flying. Sorry you were 
disappointed in Earle Foxe. Very careless in 
him to get married. His latest is opposite Norma 
Talmadge in “Panthea.” 








P. Wuite Fan, Brookvit_e, Pa.—yYes, Pearl 
has a farm, raises little neck clams and pigs, and 
things. Howard Estabrook is the hero in “The 
Mysteries of Myra.” Earle Williams is around 
36. 
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The Shadow Stage 


(Continued from page 82) 


The Men She Married. “Enoch Arden” 
studied from the woman’s viewpoint, with 
a villainous Enoch. Gail Kane, Arthur 
Ashley and Montagu Love, in a swift- 
moving, well-staged, finely-photographed 
drama. Not new in notion, but convinc- 
ing. A really absorbing stidy. 


IG TREMAINE. Harold Lockwoodand 

May Allison in a moving modern story 
of wrong suspicions and eventual justifica- 
tion at the critical moment. ‘This picture 
has some notable faults, but the personali- 
ties of Mr. Lockwood and Miss Allison 
denominate it a success. 

The Brand of Cowardice. The best 
military melodrama of today’s America that 
I’ve seen on the screen. Not because it 
hasn’t faults; it’s full of ’em, military and 
otherwise, but it is dashing, dogged, un- 
heroic, sex-thrilled and virile. It’s a man’s 
play varnished with the glamour of a pretty 
woman; and it’s clean. MHere’s a real 
recommendation for this play, though other 
reviewers have given it none. It’s not a 
play for the peace-eater; the fellow who 
prays to be kept out of war probably con- 
siders this just too perfectly dreadful. 
lionel Barrymore and Grace Valentine are 
first in command. John Davidson plays 
an excellent Mexican skunk of sweetly 
perfumed exterior. By all means the finale 
should have been re-shot ; here are moments 
so ridiculous that they almost spoil it all. 


Eixtravagance. A cold, heartless play 
featuring Mme. Petrova, the marble lady. 
Mme. Petrova is said to have told an inter- 
viewer that she takes not the slightest 
interest in any phase of her movie work 
except autographing the pay roll. If the 
statements attributed are true, her recent 
frigid glidings are a full attest. 


HARL of the Army. ‘lwo episodes of 

this serial mark it as one of the best 
written and best executed notions in hold- 
over preparedness propaganda yet gotten 
up. Yet, why will hatless army men salute ? 
These gross breaches of military etiquette, 
coming from intelligent producers and one 
of the most experienced manufacturers in 
the world, are as unpardonable as the 
knife-shovelling of peas at a _ banquet. 
Radiant over everything is the inimitable 
Pearl White, absolutely the serial queen of 
the world. 


OMBS. Here is the only Keystone in 
months possessing the old double-edged 
satire. It is a howl in municipal politics, 
with Charley Murray, Louise Fazenda and 
Wayland Trask leading the race. This up- 
roar seems to proclaim Sennett on the job. 


H{E Pearl of Paradise. A highly pic- 

torial, mango-flavored, lotus-scented 
romance of the South Seas, with Marga- 
rita Fischer very liberally displayed. 





Film 


of your town with their 


adventure. 





PHOTOPLAY for March, on Sale February 1, 


will contain 


“The Middleman of the Movies” 
By ALFRED A. COHN 


Author of “Harvesting the Serial,’’ in this issue. 


“The Middleman of the Movies”’ 
Exchanges—those go-betweens which 
photoplays — their 
tremendous expansion in the course of half a dozen years. 
a romance seldom equalled in the industrial annals of the nation. 


This is the second of Mr. Cohn’s stories upon unopened chapters of business 
You cannot afford to miss one of them! 


tells the romantic story of the 
supply the theatres 
beginnings and 
It is 
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YOU WILL NEED 


\DELATONE 


O LONG AS FASHION DECREES sleeve- 
less gowns and sheer fabrics for sleeves 
the woman of refinement requires Delatone 

for the removal of hair from under the arms. 
Delatone is an old and well known scientific 
preparation for the quick, safe and certain 
removal of hairy growths—no matter how thick or stubborn. 


Removes Objectionable Hair From Face, Neck or Arms 


You make a paste by mixing a little Delatone and water; then spread on 
the hairy surface. After two or three minutes, rub off the paste and 
the hairs will be gone. 


Expert beauty specialists recommend Delatone as a most satisfactory depilatory powder, 
After application, the skin is clean, firm and hairless—as smooth as a baby’s. 


Druggists sell Delatone, or an original one-ounce jar will 
be mailed to any address upon receipt of One Dollar by 


THE SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL COMPANY, 339 So.Wabash Ave., Dept.C.V., Chicago, Ill. 


SmI 
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LEARN MUSIC 


AT HOME! 


Free New Method—Learn To 
Play By Note—Piano, 
Organ, Violin, Banjo, Man- 

dolin, Cornet, Harp, Cello, 
Guitar, Piccolo, Clarinet, Trombone, 
Flute, or to sing. Special Limited 
Offer of free weekly lessons. You pay 
only for music and postage, which is 
small. No extras. Money back guar- 
antee. Beginnersor advanced pupils. 
Everything illustrated, plain, simple, 
systematic. Free lectureseach course. 
16 years’ success. Start at once. 
Write for Free Booklet Today—Now. 
U.S.SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 144 

225 Fifth Avenue, New "York City 





dollars are 
spent yearly for 
beauty treatments. 
Thedemand for women 
who know beauty —— 
far exceedsthesupply. Right 
now we havemany urgent requests 
from Marinello Beauty Shops over 
America for our graduates. This proves 
that beauty culture offers every woman her 
greatest oppo portunity of life- i prosperity, inde- 
pendence and happiness. Marinello graduates re- 
ceive preference everywhere because the Marinello 
School teaches every branch of beauty culture on 
the most scientific, advanced methods. We 
absolutely guarantee to place you in ag 
position the day you qualify. Write 
now for handsome Marinello book 


and proofofsuccessawaiting you. 
MARINELLO CO. Sy eirla es 


Dept. L-2 Mallers Bidg.. Chicago 








GENUINE 


PERFECT CUT DIAMON Dh Dic 


Only from Basch —y you 


A CLEAR SAVING OF 35%. 


gigmonde at the world’s c compegien- smashing price, $9 
00 per carat value at re 


ell hesse Ob 


(Cash buying from the diamond cutters, plus our “*Small pr as a y 
plan, give yo ou aclear saving of 96 per cent of regular retail 


Free Examination—Send No Money! 


ty ms yourself ot our expense. Here’s the 
Soles ot One carat size diamond—choose any Fy 
— the 1 thous ands we illus trate in our catal ie. We ship entire- 
ly at our expense—allow full examination an end co comparison, wi 1-7 
jout fay vy Te to buy. te satisfaction assured you by 
buying th 


L. BASCH & CO.\ 


Dept. E3520 State and Quincy Sts.\ 


CHICAGO, U. S.A. 


f57's0, perfec 





ut SG 94 
97 50 per carat. “Full ut 


no middlemen’s tax included in our Wy 
e reason: ext inary low direct import price! igi 


1-2 c. Diamond 48.75 ; 
i 8-4 c. Diamond 71.25 

1 carat Diamond 
> . $101 25 


tten Legal Contract to 
cash full price less 


ty Money Back Guarantee! ‘eterna pay ce I, i should ou wish to 


4, return your diamond any time within one year; 7: ons ull price in 
exchange anytime Certifies carat weig tand valuel Ni . Drotecti equal 
to this in the hele, diamond business. ‘*See that your diamond is 

on guaran 


» 1917 BASCH DE LUXE Y 
\ DIAMOND BOOK, FREE ¢ 


4, Complete, valuable, and authoritative! Gives 
a expert facts needed to gifts for all @7, 
watetal 4 uide to select gifts for all 
' coeslenn, Thousands of illustrations » 
} 4 of diamonds, wa etches, Dleti —, and cold 
jewelry, silverware t glass 
all” priced to you at rome bly 
figures. You cannot afford to 
fe your diamond or Fw 
‘7 out a copy of gg ®. o 
, catalogue. Mai 
write us a letter or ot ont card 
for your FREE copy, 
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J. F., Duprey, Mass.—Address both Peggy 
Hyland and Anita Stewart in care of Vitagraph, 
Brooklyn. 


Bisss, Minneapotis, Minn.—No, Bibbs, Edna 
Mayo is not the wife of Henry Walthall, and 
what’s more, she never will be. 


R. R., St. Louts, Mo.—Sure we like our job. 
Wally Reid at one time was a member of the 
Vitagraph Co., but that was in the dim dark ages. 
Hazel Dawn is unmarried—her real name is 
Hazel Tout. Vera Sisson is with Metro. War- 
ren Kerrigan—when he isn’t working—can be 
found at 1765 Gower St., Hollywood, Cal. Nay, 
60 Days’ or. Boge deny . meer tell ae = ae is. 

- oii icin ; Send along the other sixteen questions that you 
Free Trial yang mg a ah med ao Kitchen Table are “dying to ask. 


thing you use—leave them speckless, Cc oC M B I N E D 


bright and shiny clean—without a chance for any ’ ° 
breakage or chipping—ix 5 minutes. Your hands H. ; TACOMA, Wasu.—Here Ss hoping you 


do not touch the water. Occupies space and takes win Creighton Hale isn’t married He did play 
LOW place of kitchen table. Let me tell you why I can ©. ger ( Bee mag P 4 
sell it at such a low price—on absolute approval, com- in The Id Homestead and so did Louise Huff. 

PRICE plete satisfaction or your money back. Write today ——— 
for new book telling everything. Wm. Campbell, Pres. K. W.. Crectevitte. On10.—Theodosia Good- 
Wm. Campbell Co., Box M, Detroit, Mich. man is Theda Bara’s real name. She is twenty- 


ee —— six years old and her latest picture is “Romeo 
; and Juliet.” No, she isn’t cast as Romeo. 


























R. S., Asspury Park, N. J.—Guy and Jack 
Standing are brothers. Sorry you were dis- 
appointed in not having your questions answered 
sooner. Yes, the Monmouth Film Corp. is still 
in existence. 


——) One Touch P. L. M., San_ Dreco, Cat.—The cast of 


“Gloria’s Romance” is: Gloria Stafford—Billie 


; Burke. Dr. Stephen Royce—Henry Kolker. 
° Polishes Your Richard Freneau—David Powell. David Staf- 
Nails for a Week! ford—William Roselle. Frank Mulry—Frank 


Wonderful! No buffing. Just a touch on each nail beauti- Belcher. Pierpont Stafford—William Carleton. 
fies instantaneously with a rosy red lustre that Jasts a whole Lois Freeman—Jule Power. 

week. Soap and water don’t affect it. Wash dishes, dust, F 

etc.—your nails stay nicely polished. To further introduce ‘ = P 

Mrs. Graham's Instantaneous Nail Polish, a ful! size 50c Mrs. M. W., New Yorx City.—Francis X. 


six months bottle will be sent prepaid for only 25c to those . am : Srorini 5 ’ 
who order within 15 days. Mail 25c coin or stamps today. Bushman was born in Virginia. His | father’s 


GERVAISE GRAHAM, 32 W. Illinois St.. CHICAGO name, strange as it may seem, was Mr. Bushman. 














- E. E., Councit Buiurrs, [a.—Virginia Pearson 
Every Married Couple and Stuart Holmes were in “Tortured Hearts” 
and all who contemplate marriage and Margaret Thompson portrayed the part of 
SHOULD OWN Betty Ainslee in “The Thoroughbred.” No 


this complete informative book trouble at all. 


6“ : 
The Science of a F. M. L., Los AnGELES—You are a real 


New Life” Douglas Fairbanks fan, aren’t you? Yep, his 
By JOHN COWAN, M. D. pictures are great. He is thirty-three years old, 


iD. Unfolds the secrets of married happiness, so often weighs one hundred and sixty pounds and stands 
revealed too late! It contains 29 chapters includ- a ~ $ $ > * 7 $ $ me 
400 pees ing: Marriage and Its Advantages. Age at Which five feet ten in his never-ravels. His wife = 
iijuetrs to Marry. Law of Choice. Love Analysed. Qualities Beth Sully. 
One Should Avoid in Choosing. Anatomy of Re- 
production. Amativeness: Continence. Children. F 
Genius. Conception. Pregnancy. Confinement. H. S., OKLA. City.—Certainly you may ask 
TWILIGHT SLEEP. Nursing. Sterility. Howa : » y 
Happy Married Life is Secured. Special Edition. Price $2, postpaid. Descrip- some questions. . Lou-Tellegen has never play ed 
tive circular giving full and complete table of contents mailed FREE. opposite Geraldine Farrar on the screen or 


J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Co., 170 Rose Street stage. 


New York City 





R. B. B., Oxia. City.—Flora Parker DeHaven 


FR is the =e of Carter roe a Lottie Pickford 
is Mrs. Rupp in private life. The DeHavens 
MADE 10 ORD —* 


have two kidlets. 


Pins - Rings Site ec College MH 
\ . H. B., Catumet, La.—Address Mr. Bushman 
\ a ene be - aeare in care of the Screen Club, New York City. 
SPECIAL OFFER: Any of these sian have chews wits X Blanche Sweet in care of Lasky Feature Play 
103249 3 or 4 letters and 2 numerals and two colors of hard 2498 Co., Hollywood, Calif. 
enamel. Silver Plate 15c each, $1.50 dozen; Sterling Silver 
30c each, $3.00 dozen; Gold Plate 35c each, $3.50 dozen. = " . 
BASTIAN BROS. CO., 121 BASTIAN BLDG., ROCHESTER, N.Y. F. McN., PuitapetpHia.—Yes, Charles Wal- 
rrr —- . dron is the one who played opposite Pauline 
See that Mary Pickford, Charlie Chaplin and Frederick in “Audrey.” The cast of “Silks and 
BUTTER KIST The Pop Corn with the Toasty Flavor Satins” is: Felicite, Marguerite Clark. J. Des- 


are at your picture theatre. Butter- r : an- 
Few cals tn tho Batter tics mond, Vernon Steele. Marquis, Clarence Han 


Machine, Be sure you get Butter-Kist. Ask us how if you can’t. dysides. Henri, W. A. Williams. Felix Breton, 
Holcomb & Hoke Mfg. Co., 536-552 Van Buren St. Indianapolis, Ind. Thomas Holding. Annette, Fayette Perry. 
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Mary Pickford’s leading man in “The Eternal 
Grind” was John Bowers. Elda Furry was in 
“The Battle of Hearts.” Also, she is the current 
wife of DeWolf Hopper. 


P. M., Provipence, R. I.—That goat was a 
“good actor” in “Hulda from Holland.” He “got 
the goat” of a great many people by dying a 
perfectly natural death just when he was sup- 
posed to. Or maybe he was doped. 


V. S., Rupotepyu, Oun10o.—Thomas Chatterton 
and Lee Hills are both in California, but with 
different companies—the former with the Ameri- 
can at Santa Barbara and the latter with Uni- 
versal. 


M. P., Atsany, N. Y.—‘Peg o’ the Ring” was 
a serial picture made in California with Miss 
Cunard portraying the name part. Correct- 
she has a secretary. 


NeILtAn ADMIRER, SACRAMENTO, CAL.—1891 is 
the year in which Marshal Neilan was born. 
Mary Pickford’s company is in New York most of 
the time. We play no favorites. 


Peccy, Wunpsor, Ont.—Why -: Peggy, Tom 
Forman has been a member of the Lasky Feature 
Play Co. for about two years. Haven’t you seen 
him in any of his Lasky pictures? Address him 
in care of that company, Hollywood, Cal. 
Margery Wilson is twenty. She is the one who 
was cast as Myrtle in “The Return of Draw 
Egan.” Tom Forman has appeared in “Young 
Romance,” “The Woman,” “Governor’s Lady,” 
“The Wild Goose Chase,” “To Have and to 
Hold,” “The Thousand Dollar Husband” and 
“Public Opinion.” Anything else today, ma’am ? 


E. B., New York City.—Ernie Shields was 
not in “The Campbells Are Coming,” nor was 
Eddie Polo. Mr. Shields’ address is care Uni- 
versal, at Universal City, Cal. 


J. V. G., Montreat, CANADA.—No, it isn’t Mrs., 
but Miss Hazel Dawn. Her address is Amity- 
ville, L. I. Norma Talmadge can be addressed 
in care of Lewis Selznick, 49th St., at Seventh, 
New York City. 


B. D., Missouta, Mont.—It isn’t probable that 
they are brothers. Douglas spells his last name 
Gerrard, Peter, Gerald and Joseph, Gerrald. 
Alan Forrest left Universal some time ago and 
became Mary Miles Minter’s leading man in 
American pictures. 


———————— 


Eppre, Jersey City.—Billy Quirk’s address is 
48 Woodruff Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Your joke 
about “Rolling Stones’ was very good, Eddie. 
Made us lawf heartily, y’know. 


C. S., Lonpon, OntTaArto—We haven’t the 
photos of any motion picture stars on sale. We 
have a book, however, called “Stars of the 
Photoplay,” with pictures of almost all of the 
well-known screen people, which we sell for fifty 
cents. 


—_— 


M. W. S., Jerrerson, Wis.—Billie Burke 1s 
Mrs. Flo Ziegfield and she is thirty years young. 
Clara Kimball Young is about twenty-six. Har- 
old Lockwood is with Metro. 


D. V. G., Sourn Pasapena, CaL.—Marguerite 
Clark is four feet ten inches short. Mary Pick- 
ford has golden hair—the real stuff. Address 
Fay Tincher, 4500 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles; 
Nell Shipman, 1504 Golden Gate Ave., Los An- 
geles. 
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reemans 
FACE POWDER. 


Through her exquisite beauty, Madame de Pom- 
padour controlled King Louis XV and his court. 


Now as then the fair sex wield a mighty power through personal 
charm. Freeman’s Powder, that toilet requisite of the dainty, 
always lends its fascination to her beauty. 


All toilet counters. 
Write for free sample, 


The Freeman Perfume Co. 











FACTORY TO RIDER 


Saves you big money. Buy direct and save 810 to 820 on 

@ bicycle. RANGER BICYCLES now come in 4 

styles, colors and sizes. Greatly improved: prices ree 

i duced. Other reliable models, $14.75 up. WE DELIVER 

ean FREE to you on approval and 30 days trialand riding 

test. Our big FREE catalog shows everything new 

in bicycles and sundries. Write forit. TIRES, lamps, 
wheels, parts and supplies at half usual prices, 

Do not buy a bicycle, tires or sundries until you 

write and learn our wonderful new offers, low prices and 
liberal terms, A postal brings everything. Write now. 


MEAD CYCLE Co. DEPT.H-40, CHICAGO 





Pass., 30 H.P 


32 x 3 1-2 Tires of your commissions on sales, my 
= agents are making money. 
“ Shipments are prompt. 
Bush Cars guaran- 
teed or money back. 
Wee at onse | for 
my -page catalog 
and all particulars. 


BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Bush Temple, Chicago, Ill, 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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A 
Hair on the 7 


Removed with El] Rado 


Women fairly revel in the comfort and 
cleanliness of hair-free underarms. 


El Rado removes hair from the face, lip, 
neck, or underarms in the same simple way 
that water removes dirt. The sanitary liquid 
first dissolves the hair,— then it is washed off. 
Much more agreeable and ‘‘womanly”’ than 
shaving. El Rado is absolutely harmless, and 
does notincrease or coarsen later hair growth. 

Money-back guarantee 
At all toilet counters 50c and $1.00 


lf you prefer, we will fill your order by ma il if you write enclosing 
stamps orcoin. Pilgrim Mfg. Co., 13 East 28th Street, New York. 
Canadian Office—312 St. Urbain, Montreal. 























CROCHET BOOK 
‘ GIVEN 


Contains 84 rare and beautifal designs 
for Edgings and Insertions. To intro- 
duce TEXASILK,our new hard twisted, 
mercerized cordoney (best for tatting, 
edging and initials), we will mail this 
Crochet Book Free’ and postpaid to 
any iady sending only 10c in silver or 

stamps for two full size sample b: 


TEXASILK 


comes in size 70 only, in white,black, 
medium green, mn pink, rosé, scarlet, 
light blue, light yellow. 
Crochet Sook i is voleanty illustrated 
so designs may be copied by any 
needieworker. Send at once 


and get this valuable book, FREE. 
. 4343, ELGIN, ILLINOIS 


sant 


Fagen 





THE Watch Camera 


Photography made a pleasure in- 
stead of a burden. You can 
carry the EXPO about in 
your pocket, and take pic- 

tures without any one 

being the wiser. It is but 

little larger than a watch, 

which it closelyresembles. 


EASY TO MANIPULATE 


The Expo loads in day- 
light with a 10 or 25 
Exposure Film, costing 
15c and 25c respectively. 
It is simplicity itself to 
operate. Takes pictures 
through the stem, where 
the rapid fire lens is lo- 
cated. The photos (% x % 
in.) may be enlarged to any 
size. 
Time and instantaneous shutters. 
Operated as Quick as a Flash weighs but 3 ounces; nickel plated; 
Endorsed by amateurs and preteasiegais the world over. Thoroughly precteal — 
»rinting and developing of films just the same as ordinary cameras—in daily use by 
e police, newspaper reporters, detectives, and the general public. Important 
beats have been secured with the Watch’ Camera by enterprising reporters. 
Produces clear, sharp negatives indoors or outdoors equal to any camera on the 
market, size or price notwithstanding. Sold under a positive guarantee. 
Expo Watch Camera 2. 5 FILMS, 25 Exoosures 25c.; 10 Exposures 15c. 
postage 10c Leather Pocket Carrying Case, 35c. 
MAILED TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE WOR 
JOHNSON SMITH & CO., 7133 North Clark Street, CHICAGO 


NABISCO SUGAR WAFERS 


The popular dessert confection for all occasions. Serve with ices, fruits 
or beverages. ANOLA—Another chocolate-flavored sugar wafer sweet. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 








Epna, PAsApENA, Cat.—John Bowers is the 
man whose trail you are on. He was Allan Wal- 
ton in “Hulda from Holland.” Your freight car 
hero in “Molly-Make-Believe” was J. W. John- 


ston. 


Miss J. A. Brooxtyn, N. Y.—Tsuru Aoki is 
Mrs. Sessue Hayakawa. Address care Lasky. 


_D. D., Denver, Coro.—Wallace Reid is mar- 
ried to Dorothy Davenport. He and Marie Doro 
are with Lasky; Anita Stewart is with Vitagraph. 


G. <A. M., MitwavuKker, W1s.—Charlotte 
Mineau was the lady detective in “The Floor- 
walker.” 


H. W., Detta, Utan.—Has the date of Mar- 
guerite Clark’s wedding been set? We have not 
received our invitation. 

W. M. S., Grimsspy, CANADA.—Pauline Fred- 
erick and Thomas Holding played in “Bella 
Donna.” Victor Moore is certainly not dead. 
Robert Warwick is with World. 


R. H. B., Boston, Mass.—A reel is approxi- 
mately one thousand feet of film. 


Puotroptay Lover, Los ANGELES, CaL.—Mar- 
guerite Clark’s picture adorned the cover of the 
March, 1916, magazine. 


lL. K., Los AncGertes, CaLt.—Here are their 
birthdays: Bessie Barriscale, December 8; Dus- 
tin Farnum, May 27; Winifred Kingston, Octo- 
ber 26; Marie Doro, May 22; Hazel Dawn, 
March 23; Lillian Gish, March 11; Dorothy 
Gish, October 14. What are you going to send 
them? 


M. C., Coraopotis, 
Weed in “The Clown” 


Gray. 


M. M., New Orreans, La—J. W. Kerrigan 
was born July 25, 1889. 


Pa.—The part of Billy 
was taken by Clifford 


A. K., Curvy Cuaszt, D. C.—Marshall Neilan 
is at present directing Blanche Sweet. Donald 
Brian is on the legitimate stage. Address Mary 
Pickford care Artcraft; Alice Joyce care Vita- 
graph; Billie Burke care Kleine; Ann Penning- 
ton care Famous Players. 


E. H., Wexrster Groves, Mo.—Arthur Ashley 
was Guy Hamilton in “Miss Petticoats;” Evart 
Overton played opposite Lillian Walker in “Or- 
deals of Elizabeth.” 


Mrs. H. B., Corninc, N. Y.—Have you read 
“Hints on Photoplay Writing?” That book will 
tell you all about the subject. Send 50 cents for 
a copy. 


E. M. B., New York City.—Here is the cast 
of “The Working of a Miracle’: Roy Conover, 
Edward Earle; Mrs. Conover, Nellie Grant; 
Mary Turner, Gladys Hulette; Jason Kent, Carl- 
ton King; the Nurse, Zenadie Williams: the 
Sheriff, Ben Turbett; Silas Hooper, Julian Reed; 
Dr. White, George Wright. Eddie Polo is thirty- 
five; Ernie Shields is thirty-two; Jack Mulhall 
is twenty-nine; Harry Schumm is thirty-seven. 


C. C., Bia Tirmper, Mont.—Mrs. Joe Roach 
(nee Ruth Stonehouse) is twenty-four years old; 
Richard Travers is thirty-one. . He says he has 
driven every known make of car and several that 
were unknown. Webster Campbell is twenty- 
four years old and married. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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X. Y. Z., San Dieco, Cat.—Blanche Sweet has 
played in “The Battle” and “All on Account of 
the Milk,” in addition to the plays you mention. 

R. B., Kansas City, Mo.—Harold Lockwood’s 
picture appeared in the Art Section in July, 
1915; Mary Miles Minter’s in March, 1916; Lil- 
lian Gish’s in September, 1915; Dorothy Gish’s 
in January, 1916. And interviews with Billie 
Burke, Marie Doro and Anita Stewart appeared 
in the May, 1916, February, 1916, and Septem- 
ber, 1915, numbers, respectively. Mrs. Castle is 
with International; Mlle. Gaby Deslys is not, 
to our knowledge, honoring the screen with her 
presence just now. Monroe Salisbury was the 
hero of “The Goose Girl,” Charles Waldron of 
“Esmeralda” and Jack Standing of “Fanchon the 
Cricket.” 


R. P. D., Cuicaco, Itt.—Since the company 
you inquire about released through Pathé, why 
don’t you write to the Pathé Exchange, 25 W. 
45th St., New York City, for information? 


L. M., EncLewoop, N. J.—Creighton Hale has 
had two dozen birthdays. Pearl White’s photo- 
graph appeared in the Art Section in May, 1915; 
and didn’t you see her picture on page 77 of the 
November, 1916, number? Lionel Barrymore 
seems to be shy about telling his age; or perhaps 
he has forgotten. 


F. H. B., Burrato, N. Y.—Earl Foxe and 
Edward Earle are with Metro, Alice Joyce with 
Vitagraph, Bessie Love with Fine Arts, Jack 
Standing and Jean Sothern with Fox, Jack Pick- 
ford and Marguerite Courtot with Famous Play- 
ers, Dorothy Davenport with Universal, Tom 
Forman with Lasky and Conway Tearle with 
Clara Kimball Young. Howard Estabrook is 
married to a non-professional. 


L. W. H., Waterspury CENTER, Vt.—This is 
the cast of “Carmen,” as produced by Fox: 
Jose, Einar Linden; Michaela, Elsie McLeod; 
Escamilla, Carl Harbaugh; Dancaire, J. A. Mar- 
cus; Carlotta, Fay Tunis; Carmen, Theda Bara. 
Teddy Sampson would probably love to send you 
her picture if you said “pretty please’—and sent 
her a quarter. 


B. G., Jackson, Micu.—Glad you give the 
other departments of the magazine a little credit. 
Far be it from us to hold a monopoly on the 
compliments. Olive Golden played Teola in 
“Tess of the Storm Country.” 


L. V. M., Dattas, TEx.—‘Mice and Men” was 
cast as follows: Peggy, Marguerite Clark; Cap- 
tain Lovell, Marshall Neilan; Mark Embury, 
Charles Waldron; Roger Goodlake, Clarence 
Handyside; Mrs. Deborah, Maggie Fisher; 
Joanna, Helen Dahl; Minister Goodlake, Robert 
Conville; Embury’s Servant, William McKey; 
Matron, Ada Deaves; Colored Mammy, Fran- 
cesca Warde. Norma Talmadge is not married. 


E. McK., Detroit, Micu.—Write to Edward 
Earle at the Screen Club, New York City. Crane 
Wilbur is a widower. His wife died about two 
months ago. 


Pepper, New York City.—Charles Ray is 
married to a non-professional. This is final. 


Fay S., Dusvove, Ia—Creighton Hale is 24 
and he’s 5 feet 10 inches tall, and Pearl White is 
28 and is just five inches shorter than he is. 
“The Iron Claw” was filmed in New York. The 
doctor in “The Daughter of the Sea” did not 
appear on the printed cast. 





Your Choice 


For 10 Days 
wear 
AN iW, D ) 


Here is the most amazing offer 
ever made on precious gems. To 
quickly introduce into every local- 
ity our beautiful TIFNITE GEMS— 
which in appearance and by every 
test are so much like a diamond 
that even an expert can hardly tell 
the difference—we will absolutely 
and positively send them out FREB 
and on trial for 10 days’ wear. 


Only 10,000 
On This Offer 


Send coupon NOW! We'll send 
you your choice of these three 
magnificent rings at once. After 
you seethe beautiful, dazzling gem 
and the handsome solid gold mount- 
ing—after you have carefully made 
an examination and decided that 
you like it—pay us only $3. This is 
our Ten Days’ Free Trial Offer. If, 
at theend of 10 days, you believe 
you have a wonderful bargain and 
want to keep it, pay balance in 
smell monthly payments as stated 
under each item. If, however, for 
any reason you do not wish it, 
return it at our expense. 


Tifnite Gems 
Solid Gold Mountings 


The nearest approach to a diamond 
ever discovered. Have the same pure 
: white color, the same fire and brilliancy, 
No. 3. afer. Tooth cut and polished with same fineness. 
Gold Ring.  Six-prong They stand every diamond test—fire, 
tooth mounting. Guaran- acid and diamond file, will cut glass like 
teed spouts ane Gems a diamond, ond penrentecs net to cons 
Pe so OF : tain one particle of glass or paste. 
coon = 4 ' mountings are guaranteed solid gold. 


ree Send No Money 


N > Ladies’ Solid 
° &* Go ng. Has 
0 Gold Ring. H 
a guaranteed genuine Tif- 
nite Gem almost a carat in 
size. Price, $12.25; onl 
$3 after examination. - 
ance $3.00 per month. 





Send No References 


Just send coupon. You do not obli- 
gate yourself in any way. Be sure 
give correct number of ring and size 
wanted. To get the right size Ring, 
cut a strip of heavy paper so that the 
ends exactly meet when drawn snugly 
—— =e) second —_ of i Se 
the strip of paper to us with coupon. 

Send i now and get a TIFNITE GEM 
on our liberal 10 days’ free trial offer. 
Then decide whether you want to keep 
itornot. Send today—sure. 


THE TIFNITE GEM CO., 
Rand-McNally Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Men’s Flat Bel- 
No. 1. cher Solid Gold 


eetew-39 Free Irial Coupon 


THE TIFNITE GEM COMPANY, 


Dept. 
Rand-McNally Bldg., Chicago, Ill, 
Send me Ring No on 10 days’ approval. 
If satisfactory after examination, I agree to pay $3 on 
account and balance at rate of $3.00 Fe month. If not 
satisfactory, I will return same within 10 days. 


$3 per month. 


PR  crcecancccicnémmeenaaeanen ee 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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REDUCE YOUR FLESH 


Wear my famous Rubber Garments and your 
superfluous flesh will positively disappear. 


Dr. Jeanne Walter’s 


Famous Medicated 


RUBBER GARMENTS 





For Men and Women 
Cover the entire body or any part. The safe 
and quick way to reduce by perspiration. 
Endorsed by leading physicians. 
Frown Eradicator. . . $2.00 
Chin Reducer. . ° 2.00 
Neck and Chin Reducer 
Bust Reducer. . e 
Abdominal Reducer . : : 
Also Union Suits, Stockings, Jackets, etc., 


° purpose of reducing the flesh anvwhere desired. 
Pine $000 Invaluable to those suffering from rheumatism 
rice Send for free illustrated booklet 
| Made from Dr. Walter's. DR. JEANNE P. H. WALTER © 
famous reducing rubber axe Wi¢g nventor and Patentee = 
I wit ‘it \ 352 Fifth Avenue, New York | 
= with coutil back. Cor. 34th Street, 3rd door East = 
Sac ters nti APTUDUSOSANESANAYO PTO WOODMAN A444 4QM04| POSTS ARFAAA| tafe 000 PRONE HELGMATTLAAYEY YUMA YSOLLL = 


Fi. 


20 U KU L EL & MANDOLIN, VIOLIN, 

GUITAR OR CORNET 
We have a wonderful new system of teaching note music by mail. 
To first pupils in each loc ality, we'll give a $20 superb Violin, Mun- 
dolin, Ukulele, Guitar or Cornet absolutely free. Ve sry small charge 
for lessons only expense. We guarantee to make you a player or 
no charge. © omplete outfit free. Write at once—no obligation. 


SLINGERCAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Dept, 158, Chicago, Ill, 


CARTOONING, COMIC 


IUNLINET ETE RNAI 











There is big money in 

the above for you. I will 

show you how. Send 6c in stamps 

. today for my prospectus explaining 

method and terms. Write your name plainly. 


ZIM ART SCHOOL, Dept..G2, HORSEHEADS, N. Y. 


il 1217 PLANTING GUIDF 
+ PURESEEDB00 


4 Ask now! This beautiful 96- 
four-color book describes 1917 va- 





rieties vegetables and flowers; 
handsomely illustrated; beautiful 
home grounds, flower and vegetable gar- 
* cl a Pe fi dens, landscaping, shrubbery, 
= Oa ife chards, farms. A dictionary on 
iy: gardening! Flower lover’s delight! 
H grower’s book! An orchard- 
ist’s manual! Most wonderful gardening guide catalog 
ever Lpaptonet. r ‘amous 1916 book. 
Don’ as it. today. 
Galtioway Gros. &Co., 2635 00, fa. 





























FOR FIFTY CENTS 


You can obtain the next four numbers 
of Photoplay Magazine delivered to 
you by the postman anywhere in U. S. 
(Canada,65c; Foreign,85c.) This special 
offer is made as a trial subscription. Also 
it will make you independent of the 
news dealer and the old story of “ Sold 
Out,” if you happen to be a little late 
at the news-stand. Send postal order to 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


DePpT.17A 350 N. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 























SNOWFLAKE, Brockton, MAss.—Your letter was 
a delight. Miss Frederick is worthy of your ad- 
miration as she is a splendid artist, but it is our 
belief that her mother attends to most of her cor- 
respondence. She has appeared successively in 
the following photoplays: “The Eternal City,” 
“Sold,” “Zaza,” “Bella Donna,” “Lydia Gilmore,” 
“Audrey,” “Ashes of Embers.” Her description 
is given elsewhere. Don’t know what has hap- 
pened to the singer you mention. Enjoyed your 
comparison of the “idols” but we’re neutral. 
Anita Stewart is back at work. Write again. 


K. W. Satispury, Mp.—Mr. Bushman’s middle 
name is Xavier. Didst think ‘twas Xantippe? 
Cannot answer your questions about Miss Minter. 
We're not her sartorial mentor. So far as we 
know, Helen Holmes’ stunts are not faked. We 
know of no device that will make a train seem to 
be going when it is standing still. 


J. H. Westrierp, W1s.—Too bad your theater 
man can’t pick his plays. The time is rapidly ap- 
proaching when he will not be at the mercy of 
a film jobber who inflicts upon him photoplays 
that are unworthy of presentation. Didn’t know 
the company you mention had a standard. Harold 
Lockwood did not play in “The Fugitive.” Mutu- 
al’s stars include, Mary Miles Minter, Richard 
Bennett, Helen Holmes, William Russell, Charles 
Chaplin, Crane Wilbur and others. 


D. M., N1AGARA Faris, N. Y.—Charles Ray was 
born in Jacksonville, Ill., and educated in Los 
Angeles. You must curb your atavistic tenden- 
cies. He, Earle and Wally have as much right 
to get married as anyone else. Of course, if you 
insist on homicide, see a good lawyer before you 
start operations. 


BABBIE, SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—So far as_we 
know, he pronounces it like it is spelled Mon 
ta gu. Mr. Love doesn’t say whether he is mar- 
ried, so you may suspect the worst. Mr. Warner’s 
last is a McClure picture, not as yet released. 
Your question revealed your sex, so the confes- 
sion was unnecessary. 


AvELE, SAN Francisco.—Your grievance is well 
based, up to a certain point. Miss Bara—or per- 
haps her manager is at fault—has insisted upon 
shrouding herself in mystery. It is the theory of 
some students of publicity that mystery makes for 
popularity—or at least a keener interest on the 
part of the public, than familiarity with the sub- 
ject. It is rather difficult to get an intimate story 
out of a ghost. Of course, this is only our private 
opinion. Do you get the point ? However, there 
will be an interesting story about Miss Bara soon 
that may fill your requirements. Write again. 
We like constructive criticism. 


HEINIE, CINCINN ‘ATI.—Quite agree with you 
about Sothern in “An Enemy to the King” and 
the members of his cast. You are a good critic. 


E. J., SpoKANE, WAsH.—Leona Flugrath, Shir- 
ley Mason and Viola Dana are sisters. Vivian 
Martin is at the Morosco studio. Gloria Fonda 
has appeared in “The College Orphan,” “The 
Devil and Idle Hands,” “The Unmasking,” “The 
Mills of the Gods,” and “Drugged Waters.” 


Rose 18, ToLepo, O.—We object to no form of 
questions except those mentioned at the begin- 
ning of this department. All of the information 
in our possession is at the disposal of our readers. 
Send on the box of candy for Beverly Bayne is 
entirely unmarried. Happy New Year. 


E. M., Cotumsus, O. anv F. S., Lonemonr, 
Cot.—See poem on page 136. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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STUDIO DIRECTORY 


For the convenience of our readers who may 
desire the addresses of film companies we give 
the principal ones below. The first is the business 
office; (*) indicates proper office to send manu- 
scripts; (s) indicates a studio; at times all three 
may be at one address. 

AMERICAN FILM Mec. Co., 6227 Broadway, Chi- 
cago; Santa Barbara, Cal. (*) (s 

ARTCRAFT PICTURES CoRP. (Mary Pickford), 729 
Seventh Ave., New York City. 

3ALBOA AMUSEMENT PRODUCING Co., Long 
Beach, Cal. (*) (s). 

CALIFORNIA Morion PIcturRE Co., San Rafael, 
cal €*) (@). 

CHRISTIE FitM Corp., Main and Washington, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

CONSOLIDATED FitmM Co., 1482 Broadway, New 
York City. 

EDISON, THOMAS, INC., 2826 Decatur Ave., New 
York City. (*) (s). 

ESSANAY FILM Merc. Co., 1333 Argyle St., Chi- 
cago. (*) (s). 

FAMOUS PLAYERS FILM Co., 485 Fifth Ave., 
New York City; 128 W. 56th St., New York City. 

FINE Arts, 4500 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

Fox Fi_tm Corp., 130 W. 46th St., New York 
City (*); 1401 Western Ave., Los Angeles (*) 
(s): Fort Lee, N. J. (s). 

FROHMAN AMUSEMENT Corp., 140 Amity St., 
Flushing, L. I.; 18 E. 41st St., New York City. 

GAUMONYT Co., 110 W. Fortieth St., New York 
City; Flushing, N. Y. (s); Jacksonville, Fla. (s). 

HiorSLEY Strup1o, Main and Washington, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

THos. H. Ince (Kay-Bee Triangle), Culver City, 
Cal. 

INTERNATIONAL FiLtM Co., Godfrey Bldg., New 
York City. 

KALEM Co., 235 W. 23d St., New York City (*) ; 
251 W. 19th St., New York City (s); 1425 Flem- 
ing St., Hollywood, Cal. (s); Tallyrand Ave., 
Jacksonville, Fla. (s); Glendale, Cal. (s). 

KEYSTOND FILM Co., 1712 Allesandro St., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

KLEINE, GEORGE, 166 N. State St., Chicago. 

LASKY FEATURE PLAY Co., 485 Fifth Ave., New 
York City; 6284 Selma Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 

LOND Star FitM Corp, (Chaplin), 1025 Lillian 
Way, Los Angeles, Cal. 

METRO PICTURES CorP., 1476 Broadway, New 
York (*) (all manuscripts for the following 
studios go to Metro’s Broadway address.): Rolfe 
Photoplay Co. and Columbia Pictures Corp., 3 W. 
61st St., New York City (s); Popular Plays and 
Players, Fort Lee, N. J. (s); Quality Pictures 
Corp., Metro office; Yorke Film Co., Hollywood, 
Cal. (s). 

Morosco PHOTOPLAY Co., 222 W. 42d St., New 
York City (*) ; 201 Occidental Blvd., Los Angeles, 
Ca. te). 

Moss, B. 8., 729 Seventh Ave., New York City. 

MuTUAL F1ILM Corp., Consumers Bldg., Chicago. 

PALLAS PICTURES, 220 W. 42d St., New York 
City ; 205 N. Occidental Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 

PATHE EXCHANGE, 25 W. 45th St., New York 
City; Jersey City, N. J. (s). 

POWELL, FRANK, PRODUCTION Co., Times Bldg., 
New York City. 

SELIG PoLyscoppn Co., Garland Bldg., Chicago 
(*); Western and Irving Park Blvd., Chicago (s) ; 
3800 Mission Road, Los Angeles, Cal. (s). 

LEWIS SELZNICK ENTERPRISES (Clara Kimball 
Young Film Corp.), (Norma Talmadge Film 
Corp.), (Kitty Gordon), (Herbert Brenon), Grant- 
wood, N. J. (s); 126 W. 46th St.. New York 
City (*). 

SIGNAL. Fitm Corp., 4560 Pasadena Ave., Los 
Angeles, Cal. (*) (s). 

THANHOUSER Fim Corp., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
(*) (s); Jacksonville, Fla. (s). 

UNIVERSAL FILM Mre. Co., 1600 Broadway, 
New York City: Universal City, Cal. 

Vim ComMepy Co., Providence, R. I. 

VITAGRAPH COMPANY OF AMERICA, E. 15th and 
Locust Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Hollywood, Cal. 

Vocup ComMepy Co., Gower St. and Santa Mon- 
ica Blvd., Hollywood, Cal. 

WHARTON INc., Ithaca, N. Y. 

WorLp FiimM Corp., 130 W. 46th St., New York 
City (*); Fort Lee, N. J. (s). 


When You Forget 
Your Umbrella Buy 
a Boxof LUDEN’S 


Prevent “wet weather” 
discomforts. 
Relieve coughs, colds, 
throat trouble. 

In ‘‘ Yellow Box’’—5c 
WM. H. LUDEN Reading, Pa. 


Luden’s Cough Drops were never intended 
solely for coughs and colds, but also as a 
help for offensive breath, disordered diges- 
tion, ‘‘smoker’s throat,’’ etc. 














COLLARS 


Come in 15 handsome styles, Linen 
cloth and stitched edge finish. Pure 
white. Absolutely proof against 
water, perspiration, and soot.  In- 
stantly cleanatle with damp cloth. 
25c each, one year’s supply, $1.50. 
At your dealers, or mailed postpaid, 
Be sure to state size. Other styles 
in a booklet free upon request. 


THE ARLINGTON CO. 
725 Broadway, New York 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Let Me Quote You a Special Price On My 


Te oe Fireless 
Cooker 


Cook every meal on it. If you 
are not satisfied and delighted 
1 will refund every cent. Get my 


Special Low Factory Price 


direct to you. Cooker is aluminum 

lined throughout. Fall set of 

famous ‘‘Wear Ever’ aluminum 

c wry utensils comes with 

it. Ask for free book of valu- 
able rec eipes. 


William Campbell Co. 
Dept. 87, DETROIT, MICH. 


High School Course 
in Two Years 


x EARN in your own home. Here is a thorough and sim- 

4P lified high school course that you can complete in 2 years. 

MM ets college entrance requirements. Prepared by leading 
members of faculties of universities and academies. 


Study in Your Own Home 


This course was prepared especiz ally for home training. What 
if vou did not get a high school education? You can make up for jost time 
w. Idle evenings can be spent in pleasant reading that will give you a 
th ough high school training. 
Write For Our Booklet! Send your name and address today for our 
bovuklet and full particulars. No obligations. Write NOW! 




















American School of Correspondence, p-i532 Chicago, U. S. A. 


crocTT GIVEN 


} To introduce our new h quod Elgin Maid Perle 
Crochet Cotton (silk a and fast colors) we will 














ford a Sul} size hall ebeeiute sly free and postpaid to any 

sending only or a copy 

of Collingbeurne’s Crochet Boo ELGIN MAID 
Perle Crochet isa great favorite with all needle work- 
ers. Comes in size 12 only. 19 staple ce: lors. 100 yard 
ball. Crochet Book is handsomely illustrated; con- 
tains 147 illustrated lessons and beautiful designs in 
pretty laces and insertions, yokes,caps collars. scarfs, 
pillows. luncheon sets, ete. Send for this book today 
and get the ball of Elgin Maid C pases Cotton free. 

oney back if not pleas 
COLLINGBOURNE MILLS Dept. 3043 ELGIN, HLL. 


THE PIN WITH 1000 USES 


In the homes of the rich or poor, the 
most useful and necessary things are 


MOORE PUSH-PINS 


to hang up small Pictures, Prints, Draperies, etc., and Moore Push-less 
Hangers for big, heavy Pictures, Clocks, Hall-racks, etc. Samples 
and fascinating story, “//er Home"’ Free. 
Moore Push- Pins. Mace in 2 sizes. } 10 kt 
ass Heads, Steel Points c p Ss. 
Moore Push- -less Han gers. 4 sizes ( Everywhere | 
with the or by mail iH | 











rer e. 
Moore P t -. Pin C Os Dept. 4“, P hiladelphia, Pa. 


———— 


1/4, PRICE — TO INTRODUCE 


To prove to you that our dazzling blue-white 


, MEXICAN DIAMOND 


exactly resembles the finest genuine South African 
Gem, with same dazzling rainbow- hued brilliancy 
GUARANTEED), we will send you this beautiful, 
high-grade, 12-kt.gold-filled Tiff. Ring. > & 
em, re guls ar catalog price $4.98, 
‘OR ONE-HALF PRICE . 2.50 
Same gem in Gent’s Heavy Tooth Belcher Ring 
ONLY $2.50 catalog price $6.26, for $3.10. Wonde erful dazzling 
rainbow brilliancy. Guaranteed 20 Years. Send 50c and we will ship C.O.D. 
for FREE EXAMINATION. Money back if not pleased. Act quic k—State 
size. Offer limited—only one to a customer. Catalog Free. Agents Wanted. 


MEXICAN DIAMOND IMPORTING CO. 


Dept. C.B., Las Cruces, New Mexico 
(Exclusive Controllers of the Genuine Mexican Diamond) 


Mammoth Jubilee Book Free 


Picturing 5152 Home Things 
Make your own Credit Terms—1 to 3 years’ time 
SPIEGEL, MAY, STERN CO., 947 W. 35th St., Chicago 


























H. B. CLEVELAND, O.—Grace Cunard’s pastime ? 
Tatting, auto driving, hairpin lace and bear hunt- 
ing. Theda Bara is with Fox in New York, Grace 
at Universal City. Will see about Jack. 


M. H. Victorta, B. C.—If we had the power 
to tell you why certain persons do or say certain 
things, we wouldn’t be here pounding away on a 
typewriter and grieving ourself to death for a 
mere hundred bucks a week. You might write 
to Mr. Bushman. 


J. W. H., SAN Francitsco.—The quotation you 
Saw in ‘ ‘The Ragged Princess” subtitle about “the 
silent shore of memory” is not original, but from 
the poet Wordsworth’s “The Excursion.” The 
complete stanza reads: 

And when the stream 

Which overflowed the soul was passed away, 

A consciousness remained that it had left 

Deposited upon the silent shore 

Of memory images and precious thoughts 

That shall not die, and cannot be destroyed. 


M. E. P., Ou10.—Ethel Grandin is not the wife 
of Maurice Costello. She has a husband of her 
own and there is a Mrs. Costello. Earle Williams 
has no permanent leading lady. Gladys Clark has 
never been in the movies, we think, only in 
musical comedy. Liked your letter. 


Maximus, NEw York City.—Norma Talmadge 
was the girl in “The Battle Cry.” Pearl White 
is about 28. Norma was born May 2, 1896. Pearl 
White is a mixture of Irish and Italian. 

M. L. B., AkpMokE, OKLA.—Mary Fuller will 
get letters addressed to her at the Iroquois Hotel, 
New York City. Wallace Reid, Anita King and 
Sessue Hayakawa are with Lasky. 


H. W., Brooktyn, N. Y Sure, we could tell 
sight off that you were not a “movie nut.” Jimmie 
Morrison is American, unmarried and now with 
Ivan Films, New York. Have no information 
about Edith Roberts. Write her at Universal 
City. Easiest thing in the world to get into a 
studio. Tell the man at the door you’re Ethel 
Barrymore, or Fay Tincher or Olga Petrova, and 
he'll let you right in—while he phones for the 
ambulance. 


GrAcE, Bisser, Ariz.—Harold Lockwood and 
May Allison are still playing together but it is 
understood that they will separate before long. 


LILLIAN, STAMFORD, CONN.—Viola Dana was 
born in Brooklyn. Some say she is 18 but other 
records give her birth year as 1896, which would 
make her twenty. 


FLORENCE, OMAHA, NeEB.—Vernon Steele played 
opposite Marguerite Clark in “Silks and Satins.” 


R. S., Akron, O.—The stage comedians you 
saw in Keystone plays were engaged for a brief 
period only and from the producer’s standpoint, 
were not screen successes. Frank Keenan has 
quit Triangle and is looking about now for a 
place to land. Edward Abeles is not in pictures 
now. 


Paut, Dewpney, B. C.—You're a real Photo- 
play friend, Paul. Edna Mayo has appeared in 
‘The Chaperon,” and “The Return of Eve” since 
“Mary Page. la the latter Sydney Ainsworth 
played Pollock and John Thorn, Jim Cunningham. 


P. B., Lespanon, Inp.—You should be more 
specific. If you mean colored film studios, we 
can say no—not yet. If you mean, colored peo- 
ple, yes—the Lincoln Film Co. in Los Angeles. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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R. K., FEATHEKVILLE, IpAHo.—Look over the 
Studio Directory and write to the managers of 
any of the companies that strike your fancy. 
Your guess is as good as ours. 


Firm Fan, Cuicaco.—‘‘Perilous Love” is the 
name of the third installment of ‘“Gloria’s 
Romance.” There are twenty in all, which is 
about nineteen more than most people’s romances 
have. Marshall Neilan heroed in ‘“Rags;” 
David Powell in “The Dawn of a Tomorrow;” 
George Anderson in “Little Pal;’” Edward Mar- 
tindell in “The Foundling;” Charles West in 
“The Wood Nymph;” Thomas Holding in “The 
White Pearl,” and_Elliott Dexter in “Diplomacy.” 


MABEL, PETERSBURG, VA.—No, we don’t mind. 
Just write to Juanita all you want to—care of 
Keystone, Los Angeles, Cal. She was born in 
Des Moines, but you’d never know it, because 
she was educated in California. She’s not twenty 
yet, is 5 feet 3, and a perfect blonde type. And 
she loves to dance. Mabel Normand’s address is 
just Los Angeles. That'll get her. 

G. H., Atroona, Pa.—Petrova was the name of 
Olga’s first husband, who died the first year 
of their marriage. Mme. Petrova was born in 
Warsaw, Poland. Dorothy Davenport is with 
Universal. Yes, Pauline Frederick is her real 
name. Wally Reid is in “Joan of Arc.” Sessue 
Hayakawa was born in the Japanese capital on 
June 10, 1889. 


A. R., Cueney, WAsu.—Ruth Roland has only 
two names, Ruth and Roland. 


Epitu, BANnGor, Me.—Wallace Reid will write 
to you and Cleo Ridgely will send you her picture 
—for a quarter. No, Mary didn’t give Owen a 
job in her new company, but she did give Brother 
Matt a situation. However, Owen is assured of 
three squares a day by virtue of his position with 
Famous Players. 


M. B., PrLatnrietp, N. J.—Thanks for your 
nice letter. Just for that we'll tell you to whom 
all your favorites are married any time you ask 
us—if we know. 


C. S R., Peoria, Irt.—William H. Thompson 
was Peggy's uncle in Billie Burke’s play of that 
name. He also played in “The Eye of the Night.” 
Yes, Charles Ray was Peggy’s cousin. Henry 
Walthall is 5 ft. 7. Don’t know about the size 
cf the Hayakawa family. 


H. B., OakLanp, CaL.—Besides Mary and Lottie 
Pickford, there is Jack; and besides Owen and 
Tom Moore, there is Matt. Did you read Mr. 
Johnson’s “Impression” of Billie Burke in the 
May, 1916, number? 


A. M., Newton, Mass.—Tom Chatterton is with 
American at Santa Barbara, Cal., and Bill Hart 
is still with Ince at Culver City, Cal. 


M. K., MitwAuKEE, W1s.—Miss Greenwood is 
no longer with American. Mae Gaston and Crane 
Wilbur are with Horsley. Bessie Barriscale plays 
with Charles Ray in “A Corner in Colleens.” 
We'll see about those interviews. 


TRIANGLE Booster, LAWRENCE, MAss.—Here is 
the cast of “The Dupe:” Ethel Hale, Blanche 
Sweet; Mr. Strong, Ernest Joy; Mrs. Strong, 
Veda McEvers; Jimmy Regan Thomas Meighan. 
EK. L. Delaney was Jack Hard. in “The Thousand 
Dollar Husband.” Have you seen “Manhattan 
Madness?” That’s one of Doug. Fairbanks’ latest 
and it’s a bear. 





HUMAN MECHANICAL 
INSTINCT ACCURACY 
ey . _ (WHICH prt 

HY, WILL 

YoU 


Versus 


The Leedawl Dollar Compass is a mechan- 
ical indicator of direction. It is only human 
to make mistakes—the Leedawl is always 
right. It leads you in a straight line—it 
takes you there and back over the shortest 
possible trail —best of all, it knows the way 
nomatter howunfamiliarorwild thecountry. 


The Leedawl stands alone in its price class. Its jeweled 
needle, silvered metal dial, snap-in beveled crystal 
glass, white metal case and screw top are features 
unequalled in a $1.00 Compass. 


Ask your dealer to show you the Taylor-made 
line of Compasses—Leedawl, $1.00; 
Litenite, $2.00; Aurapole, $2 50; 

» Meradial, $2.50; Ceebynite, $3.00. 
Remit direct to us if dealer does not 
have them or will not order for you. 

Send forCompass Folder or10c 
for book, ““The Compass, The 
Sign Post of the World.”’ j 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
Makers of Scientific, R 
Instruments of Superiority 
ome oer 
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Designed by 


“Vogue Coiffures P 
RUTH ROLAND 


be +. The Famous 
MODISH eer ¥ STAR ¥ 


HAIR-DRESS Photo Player 


Cluster of 10 Curls, instantly_attached to your hair by the 
Jeweled Shell Casque-Comb. Extra fine quality human-hair, 
matched perfectly to your sample Postpaid, Price $2.50 each, 
including the Casque-Comb, Every shade except gray. 

Money back if not satisfactory. 

WRITE for FREE CATALOG of newest Fifth Avenue Style. 
GUARANTEED HAIR GOODS 
AT LOWEST IMPORTERS’ PRICES 
Curls, Transformations, Switches, Pompadours, etc. 
WIGS FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


= FRANCES ROBERTS CoO. 
= 100 Fifth Avenue Dept 232 New York 
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_POMPEIAN 
OLIVE OIL 


ALWAYS FRESH 
THE STANDARD IMPORTED OLIVE OIL 





The University of Chicago 
HOME ‘otis sce 


tion by correspondence. 
S i UDY For detailed in- 
formation address 
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HINTS ON PHOTOPLAY WRITING 


By CAPT. LESLIE T. PEACOCKE 


A complete and authoritative treatise 
on the Motion Picture Scenario 


directly interested in the writing of dramas and 

comedies for the screen, Photoplay Magazine has con- 
cluded to reissue,in attractive book form, Captain Peacocke’s 
extended and exhaustive series of articles dealing with 
photoplay writing in all its forms. 


\ T THE request of hundreds of persons directly or in- 


This series has just concluded in this publication. Com- 
bined, the chapters are the word of one of the greatest 
practical scenarioists in the world. Captain Peacocke was 
scenario editor of Universal, was an independent writer of 
extraordinary facility and success, and is now scenario editor 


and general adviser upon productions for the California 
Motion Pictures Corporation. 


Included in these chapters— which give advice upon 
the sorts of subjects in favor, the construction of screen 
comedy, form, titles, captions, the detailing of action, etc., 
etc.,etc.—will be a mode/ scenario chosen by Captain Peacocke 


himself, from a library of scripts which have seen successful 
production. 


This book will be of especial value to all who contemplate 
scenario writing, and who do not know scenario form. In 
other words, it wil! be invaluable to the man or woman who 
has a good story, but who doesn’t know how to put it together. 


SEND FOR IT TODAY! 
Price 50 cents postpaid 


° 350 North Clark Street 
P hotoplay Magazine CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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E. K., Burrato, N. Y.—Grace Cunard was born 
in 1893. Cast of “His Masterpiece:” Eric Devoe, 
Edward Coxen; Florence, Lizette Thorne; Jacob 
Dexter, Charles Newton; Doris, M. Nichols. 

C. B., Wasuincton, D. C.—No, we haven't 
heard of Harold Lockwood’s death and we should 
judge from his actions that he hasn’t heard of it, 
either. At least he doesn’t look a bit sorrowful. 


Mrs. A. R. T., Cutcaco, Itt.—At last we have 
the Farnums’ birthdays straightened out. Wil- 
liam was born July 4, 1876, and Dustin was born 
May 27, 1874. These are positively the latest 
returns. 

B. T., IrHaca, N. Y.—Lubin is out of business; 
Vitagraph is releasing through its own agency; 
Kleine, Essanay, Selig and Edison release through 
the K. E. S. E. Cast of “The Wrong Woman:” 
Marion Ord, Mabel Trunnelle; Arthur Dane, 
George Wright; Dr. Dane, Harry Eytinge; Jvy 
Fairfax, Gladys Hulette; Mrs. Fairfax, Mahcl 
Dwight; Allen Mostyn, Augustus Phillips; Sir 
Marcus Richardson, Bigelow Cooper. 

G. C. W., Montcomery, ALA.—Al Ray, Vogue 
Films, Los Angeles; Richard Stanton, Fox, Los 
Angeles, Cal.; Henry King, Balboa, Long Beach, 
Cal.; Richard Travers, Essanay, Chicago; Robert 
Mantell, Atlantic Highlands, N. J. 


P. M. H., DututH, MInn. We get you, Peggy. 
And we'll beseech the editor to print Mary Pick- 
ford’s head, feet and suit—that’s what you asked 
for, isn’t it ?—all in one photograph. 


N. S., Kansas City, Mo.—You have probably 
seen Mary Pickford by this time in “Less than 
the Dust,” with her own company Write to Pau- 
line Frederick at 429 Park Avenue, New York 
City. Yes, indeed, Wally Reid very properly be- 
longs on every list of favorites. 


Constant ReEApER, Lona Brancu, N. J.— 
Harold Lockwood is not married. He says so 
himself. He lives in Hollywood, when he’s act- 
ing—which is 102% of the time. Mary Pickford 
has no children. 


D. E. M., Brrmincuam, ALtA.—Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, has the honor of being Mr. Kerrigan’s 
birthplace. Marguerite Clark and Harold Lock- 
wood have played together—in “Wildflower” and 
“The Crucible.” 


_ M. McC., Cortinsvitte, Oxia.—Billie Rhodes 
is with Christie Comedies. The editor is thinking 
about your requests. 


K. V. R., Warrenton, N. C.—Yes, Frank Mayo 
is married—to Joyce Moore. But, be of good 
cheer, neither Billie Rhodes nor Francis Ford is 
married. We don’t know whether “they” can 
afford secretaries or not; certainly a great many 
have them. 

V. N J., WELtinGcron, New ZEALAND.—The ex- 
planation of the term “Released by Paramount 
Company of Australia” is that the picture you 
spoke of was issued or distributed by the Austra- 
lian branch of the Paramount Company, which 
is an exchange corporation. It’s too bad that 
your other questions can’t be answered after 
you've written all the way from the other side 
of the world, but there are no records. 

G. O. H.—Helen Dunbar is not related to Bush- 
man, no matter how much she looks like him. 


Peart C., Romeo, Micu.—Lillian Lorraine was 
leading woman in “‘Neal of the Navy.” 
(Continued on page 166) 











| eee out one of the glorious 


radiant Lachnite Gems—set in solid 


gold and get it on ten day’s free trial. If you 
can tell it from a mined diamond—send it back 
at our expense. You don’t pay us a penny for 
the trial. If you decide to keep it, pay the rock- 
bottom price (1-30th as much as a diamond 
costs) as youcanafford. Terms as low as 3!4c 
a day without interest, 


Marvelous New Discovery 


A problem of the ages has been solved. 
Science has at last produced a gem of dazzling 
brilliance. They are called Lachnites, and resemble 
mined diamonds to closely_that many people of 
wealth are preferring them. Lachintes stand fire and 
acid tests and cut glass, 


Set in Solid Gold 


These precious gems are the master products 
of science—the realization of the dreams of centuries. 
They are never set in anything but solid gold. Write 
for the new catalog and see the exquisite new set- 
tings for yourself. All kinds of rings, bracelets, 
LaVallieres, necklaces, scarf pins, etc. Write today. 


= eee ee ee = 
Send the Coupon / 
HaroldLachman 
for New Jewelry Book 
Put yourname and address / Company 


: 12 No. Michigan Ave. 
in the coupon or on a Ictter Dept. 1532, Chicago, lll. 
or a postcard and send to us SenttnatenwDiemaaes 
at once for the big new book absolutely free and prepaid, 
of exquis 1 te _Lachnite your new Jewelry Book and fuil 
gems. Noobligations. The particulars of your free tric!, 
book is free. Write for easy payment offer. I assume no 
itnow. Your name and obligations of any kind. 
address is enough. / 

Send coupon today. 


Harold Lachman / 
Company / Address... 

12 No. Michigan Ave. 

Dept. 1532, Chicago / 
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GUARANTEED 
1,0 Ky 





The Publishers guarantee every adver- 
tisement in these pages. 
faction is not received, either they or 
the advertiser will refund your money. 


Where satis- 
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TAUGHT 


MUSIC In Your Home FREE 


By the Ottoot and Most Reliable School of Music 
in America — Established 1895 


Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, Etc. 


You can Tha 

Beginners or advanced players. One lesson weekly. Illustrations 
make everything plain. Only expense about 2c per day to cover 
cost of postage and music used. Write for Free booklet which 
explains everything in full 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 68 Lakeside —- Chicago 


MAGAZINE , 


for artists and art students— 


Publishes cash art as- 
signments, articles and 

lessons on Cartooning, (9 

Designing, Iliustrating, © 
Lettering and Chalk-talking, 
Criticises amateurs’ work. Interesting, 
helpful, artistic. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or money refunded. l0cacopy,$la 
year. Send $1 NOW, stamps or bill, to 
Gc. H. LOCKWOOD, Editor 
Dept. 230 Kalamazoo, Mich. 


BE AN ARTIST 


Personal instruction by mail from our 
school by artist of 30 years’ experience. 
Why not let us develop your talent? We 
have made many successful illustrators, car- 
toonists and designers. Artists’ outfit free 
to enrolled students. Copy this sketch and 
mail to us for illustrated book. Corres- 
pondence and local school. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART 
973 F Street WASHINGTON, D. C. 























If you are earning less than 


$50.00 PER WEEK 


and like to draw—you should study 


COMMERCIAL ART 


Leading Art Managers—the men who know—recom- 
mend us and employ our students. We will guarantee 
to make you successful—Learn at homein your spare time—orin 
our resident school—Day or evening. Write for FREE illustrated catalogue. 


COMMERCIAL ART SCHOOL, 724, 116 Se. Michican Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





“DON'T SHOUT” 
*“‘Thear you. Ican hear now 
as well as anybody. ‘How?’ 
With the MORLEY PHONE. 
I’ve a pair in my ears now, but 
they are invisible. I would not 
know I had re myself, only that 
I hear all righ 
\. “The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses 

are to the eyes. Invisible, com- 

fortable, weightless and harm- 

less. Anyone can adjust it.” 
Over one hundred thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials, 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 789, Perry Bldg., Phila. 














Cartoonists, Illustrators, and Art Students 


READ AND ENDORSE 


THE STUDENT ILLUSTRATOR 


as the magazine of Art. Full of inspi- 
ration, suggestions, practical advice, in- 
struction, and ideas. Articles on leading 
cartoonists, illustrators, etc. $1 per year. 


STUDENT ILLUSTRATOR 


Dept. T, Schwartz Bidg., Washington, D. C. 














LEARN RIGHT AT HOME BY MAIL 


DRAWING —PAINTING 


Be a Cartoonist, Newspaper, Magazine or 
Commercial Illustrator; paint in Water 
Colors or Oil. Let us develop your talent, 
Free Scholarship Award. Your name and 
address brings you full particulars by return 
mail and our Illustrated Art Annual Free, 


FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 622, OMAHA, NEB. 
) Wrestling Book FREE 


You can learn to be an expert wrestler at 
ome — during your spare time. The book tells you how. The 
world’s marvelous undefeated champion and his trainer 


Frank Gotch and Farmer Burns 7',"°%, 


ou. Learn wrestling, self-defense and jiu-jitsu pi yk at 
me by mail. Know all the science andtricks. First chance 
to learn from world champions. Men and boys, here is your 
great qpaertuaty, Send for free book today stating age 
Burns School of Wrestling, 1532 Ramge Bi Omaha, Neb. 











SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, structure and 

writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, for 

years Kditor of Lippineott’s. 250-p. catalog free. Please address 

The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 95. Springfield, Mass, 


-Learn to Stuff Birds 
a AARNE: Cn om 

Do you ever hunt or fish? Be sure to write today for our free 

book. Find out how to stuff and mount birds, animals and 

game birds and tan skins. Fine business, very fascinating and 

profitable. Every hunter and fisherman should have this book. 

Don't go another day without it. Book is free and prepaid. 

W Every trophy you take is valu- 

rite Today % able. You can make big money 

mounting for others. Write today and get free book. Act now. 


Prof. J. W. Elwood, Taxidermist, 1532 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 


COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it. Illustrators 
and cartoonists earn from $20 to $125 a week or 
more. My practical system of personal individuai 
lessons by mail will develop your talent. Fifteen 
years’ successful work for newspapers and maga- 
zines qualifies me to teach you. 

Send me your sketch of President Wilson with 6c 
in stamps and I will send you a test lesson plate,also 
collection of drawings showing possibilities for YOU. 
THE LANDON SCHOOL Sf {ULUSTRATING 

ND CARTOON _ 

1507 Schofield Building, ‘Cleveland, O 


Dr. Esoovern 








a 
< 10 Centsal Day 


Pays for This Cornet A,2stounding offer! O my 10c 
rb Tri 











a day buys this supe 
Pays *r Plated Lyric C erpet. FREE 


Wi . ite decide to buy. 
WURLIZER Free Band Catalog x..2:°;2:<° 


ne, ROCK-bottom, direct-from-the-manufacturer’s prices on 
Carrying Case Free 


all kinds of instruments. Pay for them at the rate of only 
afew centsaday. Generous allowance for old instru- 

with this superb |ments. Free Trial. We supply the U.S 

triplesilverplat’d 


-Govt. Write now 
Lyric Cornet. 4th 


ple 
TRIAL before you 
Write for our big offer. 

Write for our big 


= RUDOLPH } ~ phate 9: CO., Dept. 1532 
+» Ohio S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


VETERINARY COURSE AT HOME 


Taught in simplest English during 
spare time. Diploma granted. Cost 
within reach of all. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Have been teaching by corre- 


spondence twenty vears. Graduates as- 
sistedin many ways. Every person interested 


in stock should take it. Write 

for catalogue and full particulars FREE 

London Vet. Correspondence Schoo} 
Dept. 37, London, Ontario, Can. 


“INVISIBLE INK |VANISHING INK 


The most confidential Writing written with this remarkable 
messages can be writ- ink vanishes entirely ina few _. 

ten with this Ink, for weeks(sooner if desired) ,leav- 

the writing MAKES NO ing the paper iaok 


MM — Cc — yy 

u s you know the se- ‘ 

eret. Invaluable for many LUMINOUS INK \! 

reasons. Keep your post- writing can be READ 

als and other private mem- ONLY INA 

orandums away from prying 

eyes. Great fun for playing like fire. Quite invisi- ‘“ 

practical jokes. Only 15c Bottle ble at ime. Very remarkable. tse 
JOHNSON,SMITH & CO., 7133 North Clark Street, CHICAGO 
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The Publishers guarantee every adver- 
tisement in these pages. Where satis- 
faction is not received, either they or 
the advertiser will refund your money. 











STRAIGHTEN YOUR TOES 
BANISH THAT BUNION 


ACHFELDT’S 
Perfection Toe Spring 


Worn at might, | WP os ountiany appliance 
ay u 
Removes the Actual Cause 
of the enlarged joint and bunion. Sent on 
approval. Money back if not as represented. 
Send outline of foot. Use my Improved 
Instep Support for weak arches. 
Full particulars and advice free 
tu plain envelope. 
M. ACHFELDT, Foot Specialist, Estab. 1901 
RIDGE BUILDI 


Dept. X.E. 1328 ‘Broadway (at 34th ‘Street) NEW YORK 


E A “CAMERA MA 


and Earn $40 to $100 Weekly 


“The Camera Man” is one of the best paid 

men in the ‘‘ Movie’’-business, actors included, 

He travels all over the world at the company’s 

expense. Complete Course in 1 to 3 months. 
Write for Catalog 8 


New York Institute of Photography 
Photography taught in all its branches 
22 W. 23d Street, NEW YORK. E. BRUNEL, Director 


Photos or post-cards 
Send for Your Movie Favorites 


P) Allthe leading stars on post-cards. Send a quarter 
for eighteen of your own choice or a dollar for a 
hundred. Billie Burke, Mary Miles Minter, Clara Kimball 
Young, Francis X. Bushman, Theda Bara, and over 400 
others that you know. 
ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPHS inattractive poses. 
Size8x10, of all Feature Stars at 50ce. A limited 
number of scenes in which yourfavorites are at their 
best. aa 4 Hy A that photo you wanted. 
.» sent with all oracts. 


Send 
THE FILM | PORTRAIT tO. 27k ist Place, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


I know because I was Deaf and had Head Noises 
for over 30 years. My invisible Anti-septic Ear 
Drums restored my hearing and stopped Head 
Noises, and will do it for you. They are Tiny 
Megaphones. Cannot be seen when worn. Easy 
to put in, easy to take out. Are “Unseen Com- 
forts.”” Inexpensive. Write for Booklet and my 
sworn statement of how I recovered my hearing. 


A. O. Leonard, Suite 223, 150 5th Ave., N. Y. City 
SPEAK A FOREIGN LANGUAGE ! 


The War has created unlimited opportunities for those who 
know Spanish, French, German or Italian. Better your posi- 
tion or increase your business. You can learn quickly and easily, 
at home, during spare moments, by the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
And Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 


You listen to the living voice of a native professor pro- 
nounce the foreign language, over and over, until you 
know it. All members of the family can enjoy its use. Our 
records fit all talkin —) Write for Booklet, par- 
ticulars of Free Trial and Easy Payments. 


The Language-Phone Method, 940 Putnam Bidg., 2 W. 45th St., N.Y. 


Print Your Own 
Cards, Handbills, 


Programs, Tickets, Circulars, Etc., 
With an Excelsior Press. Increases your 
rece ipts, cuts your expenses. tasy to 
use, printed rules sent. Boy can do good 
work. Small outlay, pays for itself in a 
short time. Will last for years. Write 
factory TO-DAY for catalogue ot presses, 

type, outfit, samples. It will pay you. 

THE PRESS CO. D-43. Meriden, Conn. 
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iploma Lyd which Ly are great 
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Oa MERICAN SC Pati. ‘OF BAN! 
wi East State Street, COLUMBUS. ‘S10 














This Interesting Free Book 


shows the keen delight which 


a musical training will bring you; and 
how youcan obtain this trainingeasily and 
thaseuatiie in your own home at one quarter the usual cost. 

It explains the social advantages of musical skill; and tells 
how to increase your earning power by - professional playing or by 
giving music al instruction in your spare time. Write for the book 
today; it isfree. It tells of thousan s of men, women and children 
who have learned to playthe piano or organ at one quarter the usual 
time, effort, and cost, through 


Dr. Quinn’s Famous Written Method 


0 an a ae 

ER ms his wonderful patented device the COLOROTONE. You 
play chords atonce anda complete piece in every key, within four 
lessons. Revolutionizes musical study. Endorsed by le ading musicians and 
heads of State Conservatories. Successful 25 ears. Graduates everywhere. 
Scientific and systematic, yet practical and simple Hand and finger positions 
fully illustrated. For beginners or experienced ‘pl: ayers, adults or children. 
Practice in spare time whenever convenient, All music furnished free. Diploma 
granted. Special reduced terms this month. Investigate without cost or obli- 
gation by writing today for 64-page free book, ‘‘How to Study Music.’ 


M. L. QUINN CONSERVATORY, Box 650 PB, CHICAGO, ILL. 


TYPEWRITERS — ‘eeeurcr. 


REBUILT 
Save You f screerpsrsigees ff 
‘From $25 to $75 


Up-to-date Machines of Standard Makes thorough- 
ly rebuilt, trade-marked and guaranteed the same 
as new. Efficient service through Branch Stores 
in leading cities, Send for latest booklet, 


American Writing Machine Co., Inc., 345 Broadway, N. ¥. 
I will send my 25 cent BOOK 

















for 10c in stamps or coin 


Illustrated with 20 full-page halftone cuts, show- 
ing exercises that will quickly develop, beautify, 
and gain great strength in your shoulders, arms, 
and hands, without any apparatus. 

PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 
208 Barker Bidg., 110 W. 42d Street, NEW YORK 











Quietly Learned AT 
HOME by the Original 


a 3 
German—French—English—Italian—-Spanish re 
learned by the Cortina Method at home 2 

with DiscCortinaphone Language Records, } 
Inquire at your local phonograph dealer 
who carries or can get our records for you, 
or write to us for F REE book- 

let today; easy payment plan. 
CORTINA ACADEMY of LANGUAGES 
Suite 2093,12 E.46th Street, N.Y. 


T YOUR IDEAS 20° 
F offered 
** for certain inventions. Book “‘How to 
Obtain a Patent” and “ What to Invent”’ 
sent free. Send rough sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Manufacturers constantly 


writing us for patents we have obtained. Patents 
advertised for sale at our expense. 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Attorneys 
Established 20 years. 
1084 F Street, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
















































LEARN TO PLAY BY NOTE 


—in yourownhome. We'll teach you to 
play before company after a few lessons 
Our method is that of the 


at small cost. 
great masters of Europe. Write for 
present special low terms. 


APOLLO INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
363 Milwaukee St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
















A Wise Person 


May be instantly attracted to 
an article which is for sale, 
but will investigate before in- 
vesting “the limit.” That is 
good sense. An article that 
won't stand investigation — 
trial — is not worth buying. 


mse 


Magazine 
Makes This Trial Offer: | | 


It will mail to any ad- Foy | 





dress in the United | 
States the next Four 5 

Issues of the world’s O 
leading Moving Pic- Cc 
ture Publication for 50c, 

satished that at the expiration 
of the four months you will | | 











want to send in your sub- || 
scription for a year, at $1.50. | | 
Remit by postal or express | | 
money order or check. Don't 
wait for your copy until your 
news dealer is sold out! Be 


A Wise Person 


Photoplay Magazine 


Dept. 12, Chicago, Illinois 























































































Cornet Free! “2 


by mail and will 
give you a Beautiful Cornet or any Band Instru- 
ment absolutely FREE. You pay weekly as lessons 
are taken. Instrument is sent with first 
lesson. Graduates in every state. Hun- 
dreds of enthusiastic testimonials. Write 
to-day for our booklet and wonderful 
tuition offer. 


INTERRATIONAL CORNET SCHOOL, 634 Music Hall, BOSTON, MASS. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY 
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(Continued from page 163) 


Evetyn, MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Mr. and Mrs. 
Sydney Drew produce 52 comedy sketches each 
year. That’s why we can’t publish a list of ’em. 
Letters to actors should be sent to their respective 
studios. 

KATHLEEN H., Osto, Minn.—Guess you'll have 
to use your imagination when thinking about the 
color of Fred Whitman’s hair and eyes. We 
don’t know. No, Grace Cunard’s face has not 
appeared on the cover—neither has Jackie Saun- 
ders, our loss in both cases. Yes, Ethel Clayton 
uses calling cards like this: “Mrs. Joseph Kauf- 
man.” Francis Ford still appears opposite Grace. 








D. W., Attoona, Pa.—Louise Lovely is with 
Universal. Ruth Stonehouse was “The Slim Prin- 
cess” with F. X. B 

V. K., Detrorr.—Yes, there is a new film com- 
pany known as the Margaret Anglin Film Com- 
pany. Ethel, John and Lionel Barrymore all had 
the same parents. Frank Keenan was with Ince- 
Triangle, but recently resigned. 








ANNA R. O. C., ProvipeNnceE, R. I.—No, Thomas 
Meighan has not deserted the cinema for stock. 
He’s now with Famous Players in New York. 





A. Bernice C., WAsuHINGTON, D. C.—Beverly 
3ayne was born in 1895, and she’s still single. 
Sessie Barriscale is Mrs. Howard Hickman. 





E. V. K., New Brunswick, N. J.—Ann Penn- 
ington was born December 23, 1896, since when 
she has grown to be 4 feet 6 inches tall with red- 
dish brown hair and dark brown eyes. As to 
Mary Miles Minter, she first saw light April 1, 
1902, and she’s now 5 feet tall and has wonder- 
ful golden hair and blue eyes. And here are 
your addresses: Pearl White, Pathe; Gerda 
Holmes, World; May Allison, Metro-Yorke, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 





Dorotuy B., Lextncron, Ky.—Boston, Mass., 
September 10, 1907, settles your first question 
about Leland Benham of Thanhouser. While 
receiving his education at New Rochelle he was 
also working in pictures, playing opposite Helen 
Badgley in child plays. Address Fort Lee, N. J. 





Rage. B., McKinney, Texas.—Dorothy Don- 
nelly played the lead in “Madame X.” Edna 
Mayo did not appear in the play with her. 





“Behind the Scenes.’—Here is the original 
cast: Dolly Lane, Mary Pickford; Steve Hunter, 
James Kirkwood ; Teddy Harrington, L owell Sher- 
man; Mrs. Harrington, Ida Waterman; Jose 
Canby, Russell Bassett. 





M. E. W., Sactnaw, Micu.—The young per- 
son who played as Ford Sterling’s son in “Fol- 
lowing His Father’s Footsteps” was Lee Moran. 





M. N. O.—That “darling little girl” in “Naked 
Hearts” was Zoe Rae. Yes, in “Dimples” the 
part of Mary Miles Minter’s aunt was taken by 
her real mother. 


F. W. B., MonmoutuH, ILt.—William Farnum’s 
latest play is “The Fires of Conscience.” Victor 
Moore is with Klever Comedies, a new company. 





Laura C. E., Soutn PaAsapena, CaAt.—Harri- 
son Ford of “Come Again Smith” fame is the 
Harrison Ford of “Anton the Terrible.” Seems 
to be a case of the little old Ford rattling right 
along, doesn’t it? Twinkling stars sometimes fib 
about their ages because sometimes the minute 
they even hint at getting old they cease twinkling. 


MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 














Erma B., Port ANGELES, WaAsu.—Here are 
your casts: “Tess of the Storm Country,” Tessi- 
bel Skinner, Mary Pickford; Frederick Graves, 
Harold Lockwood; “Spell of the Yukon,” Jim 
Carson, Edmund Breese; Albert Temple, Arthur 
Hoops; Helen Temple, Christine Mayo. In 
“Daphne and the Pirate” Lillian Gish played 
Daphne La Tour and Elliott Dexter was Philip 
de Mornay. Hazel Dawn was a charming Nell 
Carroll and Robert Cain was Teddy De Vaux in 
“My Lady Incog.” Alice Brady and Arthur Ash- 
ley were Jane Lawson and George Blake, re- 
spectively, in “Tangled Fates” and in “A Night 
Out” May Robson was Gran’mum, Flora Finch 
was Mrs. Haslem, Kate Price Mrs. Duncan, and 
the parts of Nitsa, Jeff Dorgan and Waldo were 
taken by Eva Taylor, Hughie Mack and George 
Cooper respectively. Quite a little task, Elma, 
but we hope you’re happy now. Betty Marsh is 
Mae Marsh’s neice. 


K. W., Staten IsLtanp, N. Y.—True Boardman 
was born i in Oakland, Cal., in 1885. He is a six- 
footer, weighs 180 pounds, has brown hair and 
blue eyes. Don’t know whether he’s encumbered 
matrimonially, but assume not. 


Etsie E. B., WAsuinctox, D. C.—John Bow- 
ers, Elsie, is over 6 feet tall, weighs 180 and was 
born in Indiana. Yes, he was on the stage. In 
pictures he was with World and Metro, as well as 
Famous Players. He is an all around athlete 
and gets his mail at the Cambria apartments, 355 
W. 55th Street, New York City. As to Henry 
Walthall, he is still with Essanay. If Charlie 
Chaplin’s favorite indoor sport is tea guzzling in 
Los Angeles we know it not. Some folks are ever 
ready to slander the successful ones. 


A. H. G.—Can’'t tell you about Myrtle Lind. 
Eddie Lyons is 5 feet 8 inches tall and weighs 
143 on the scales at Universal City, Cal. Maurice 
Costello, now with Consolidated Film Co., is 5 
feet 10 and weighed 160 when he last tested the 
scales. He looks heavier now. 


Mr. 44.—What do we think of Harold Lock- 
wood as a man, athlete, actor and lover? He must 
be a pretty good man or he couldn't do the things 
he does in an athletic way. He must be a pretty 
good actor or he wouldn't be acting. And he must 
be a pretty good lover because he’s an actor. 


Socrates, St. Louis, Mo.—For one who is 
supposed to be wise, Sock, you seem to want 
to know a lot, but here you are: Fannie Ward 
and Blanche Sweet, Lasky; Theda Bara, Fox; 
Mae Marsh, Fine Arts; Norma Talmadge, 
Selzneck ; Earle Foxe, Metro; Eugene O'Brien, 
Essanay ; Jack P ickford, Famous Players; Charles 
Chaplin, ’ Mutual. It's re: ally too bad that you 
should suffer so in connection with Jack Pick- 
ford’s picture. You'll either have to try again 
or lay in a fresh supply of handkerchiefs. 


Fan, AMARILLO, TeExAs.—Yes, the Thanhouser 
twins, who are 14 years old, are still in pictures. 
My land girl, don’t ask us why there aren't more 
twins in the world! It’s against our rules. There 
isn’t a doubt that the scenario editors could write 
plays for all the twins as fast as they were born— 
they’re such versatile fellows! 


CHARLOTTE, CHARLESTON, W. Va.—Charles Ray 
is married, but Charles Cl: iry isn't. Charles Ray 
would love to write to you, however. He told 
me so himself. 


E. H., Pxrarnrietp, N. }.—Sorry, Elsie, but 
we’re not an employment bures iu, even for people 
whose “favorite profession” is acting. 
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MAGDA CREAM 


( Owov ames” Ohat— 
Suggest Meauty 


The history of Magda Cream has _ been written 
by such famous beauties as Maxine Elliott, whose 
name conjures a vision of dazzling loveliness. She 
wrote us, “It is delightful’ — because it is made 
only from —— oils, deliciously perfumed, 
guaranteed free trom animal fats or injurious 
chemicals. Money returned if you don’t like it. 

Comes in three sizes — 25c tubes, the beautiful 
50c Japanese jar illustrated, and 7c tins. Sold by 
druggists and department stores; or if you can’t 
get it from your dealer, sent direct, postpaid. (1) 


THE MAGDA 312 W.Randolph St. 
COMPANY is, Za CHICAGO 












Successfully Taught 





B M Most complete and 
y al authoritative home 


—=_—_—_== Course. Endorsed 
i AW: bench and bar. Thorough pre- 
paration for bar or business. TU- 


ITION EXTREMELY Cow. TERMS TO SUIT YOUR CONVEN- 
fENCE. Guarantee to ese Wee 
and largest ——n ° 
Large faculty of e: 

—— TUITION “OF OFFER now in Send rticulars and interesting 


any graduate failing to pass bar exam. Oldest 
Over 40.000 studerts and graduates 
lexal authorities. Penson INSTRUCTION. SPECIAL 


on law free. WRITE "TODAY oni while Seociat at Offer is still open. 


American Correspondence School of Law egt.3532 tmcaco.” 





















(se Old Mesh Bags $125 aa 
tq Made Like New ee ee | 
serore Repaired, re-silvered and re-lined. AFTER 

Send them to us regardless of condition. No 
money in advance. Thousands satisfied. Guar- 
anteed to please. Our price only $1.25. 








National Jewelry Mfg. Company Miawavxet. wis, 











SCHOOLS—Est.20 Years 
The Acknowledged Authority on 
DRAMATIC 






ALVIEN 


Each department a large school in 

se “lf. es ademic, Tec ae al . n ¢ STAGE 
ractica raining. Students’ Schoo 

Theatre and Stock Co. Afford New 3d 3 (OR EOD 7. 


York Appearances. Write for cata- AND 

logue, mentioning study desired. 1 Dy-Vy (Os aw. 8 eB) 
A. T. IRWIN, Secretary 

225 West 57th Street, near ar Broadway, New York i 














. Now Buys This 
Cc a ay Superb Baader 
Violin 
An exquisite instrument. Made by ee = Violin Maker, J. A. 
Baader. Pay for it at Wu of 10 days free trial. 
Rare Old We = L 
Vi lin Cire URLI ZER- + nd 
cular Free years of instrument Uv. 
Thousands of superb ins ruments to choose from. You get ‘the benefit 
of our mammoth facilities by buying in large quantities. 
for Special Circular. No obligation See 
Write Today full particulars of our great epecialoficr a and 
jmbandsome illustrations of the superb instruments that you have to 
: —— BS ad our direct money saving offer. rite ‘S33 
\i PH WURLITZER COMPANY Dept 
EG ath St i » Ohio Se. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Lil 














When you write to advertisers picase mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
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__EVS., Tutsa, Okta.—Tall blondes register weil 
if their features are good. No, every movie 
star doesn’t have to have a perfect complexion. 


~ 
Portraits of Your Blanche Payson, of Keystone, is probably the 


tallest actress in pictures. 


Favorite Screen Stars ANx10us CONTESTANT.—There is no set number 


of scenes to a reel. To learn more of this you 
bd e had better buy a book on scenario writing. No 
In 1X oO ors it is not necessary to divide your scenario into 
reels. 


and 


“Picey,” RicHMoNb, Va.—“‘Ho hum” we ex- 
claimed “Wallie Reid again.” Well, here you 

On Heav Art Mounts are: His hair, which is all his own, is mixed, 
y the predominating tone being brown. His weight 

‘ “ is 185, and he’s 6 feet 2 inches tall. At various 
Suitable for Framin times he was reporter, civil engineer, cowboy and 
g editor which might be expected since his papa 

is Hal Reid, the versatile playwright. Wallie 
is married to Dorothy Davenport. Park Jones 


‘ was Jack Dexter, Beth’s sweetheart, in “The Raga- 
HESE 7x10 six-color muffin.” 


portraits originally A. B. J., Lirrte Farts, Minn.—There are no 
sold for 50c a set of twelve, back numbers of PHOTOPLAY containing an in- 


_ terview with May Allison. Harold Lockwood has 
but 4s there are only a few served with Nestor, Nymph, Selig, Famous Play- 
subjects left from these are a good team, as you Say. 


ers, American and Metro. Allison and Lockwood 


° ’. E. W., Jasper, TExAs.—Surely, Mary Miles 
sets, we are offering them V. E. W., Jasrer, Texas.—Surely, Mary Miles 


Minter will answer your letter. Her address is 


. 515 Santa Barbara St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 
while they last at 10c for 1515 Santa Barbara St., Santa Barbara, Calif 
ten. The selection of J. J. W., Ricumonp, Va—My, you missed 


some mighty good numbers if you didn’t see 
on Pearl White on the January cover, Marguerite 
subjects to be from the Courtot on February, Marguerite Clark, March, 
2 . Edna Mayo, April and Gail Kane, May. Yes, in- 
follow ing list. deed, they can still be obtained by sending the 
usual fifteen pfennings. 


Clara Kimball Young Fannie Ward 
Rupert Julian Florence La Radic D. S., Tutsa, OxLta.—Master Harold Hollacher 


Blanch . was the small brother in “Hulda from Hol- 
anche sweet “II: . land.” Yes, Carlyle Blackwell is a benedick. Glad 
‘ Lillian Lorraine to hear you are going to be a “constant reader. ’ 
Jackie Saunders Fritzi Brunette That makes it unanimous. 

Craufurd Kent Alfred Swenson R. S. W., Miami, Fra.—F. X. Bushman, not 
Elsie Albert Earle Foxe, in “The Wall Between.” Mr. Foxe is 

the husband of Celia Santon. 
Rena Rogers Edward Alexander 


. Betty Harte FLo. D., Mositre, Ata.—Here’s William Gar- 
Henry King ily wood: born in 1886, can be addressed at Uni- 
Ruth Roland Dorothy Davenport versal City, Cal. He is not married. Violet 
Mersereau has blue eyes and brown hair. 


These portraits are not M. T., NAPIER, New ZEALAND.—Some of the 
shop worn or injured in screen players answer letters, while others do not. 


If there is any one in particular you care to 


any way, and if not satis- write to, perhaps we could let you know definitely. 


factory we will refund S. H., Terra Beira, Cat.—No, we meant the 
your money. Fox production of “The Soldiers’ Oath” with Wil- 


liam Farnum. 


All you have to do to secure 
th 10 b ful col — s Marjorie, MeMpuis, TENN.—Sure, we got 
ese cautiful color portraits Is your verses to Henry Walthall. We are no 
to tear out this advertisement, write authority on poetry—only on poultry, pumpkin 


, : pie and penmanship—but our judgment is that 
yourname and address on themargin your effusion wasn’t half bad. At least the 
and mail with 10c in stamps to the editor didn’t hurl anything our way when we 


wished it on him. Enjoyed your letter; write 


Multi-Color Art Co. || |“ 


Peccy B., Monrcrair, N. J.—Yes, Peggy, 
731 7th Avenue heard you the first time. As soon as Anita gets 
New York a new picture taken and sends us one, we’ll print 
it. Address Marguerite Courtot care Famous 
Players. 
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FLoripA First, TAMpa, FLaA.—Did you see the 
Tampa pictures in the front of the book? They 
ought to please a good booster like you. Don’t 
believe Harry Carey is married. Have no in- 
formation on the books you mention. 





Mrs. S., Burrato, N. Y.—Hate to break your 
heart, but we're not fooling; Mr. Bushman is 
actually married. Write again, we dote on orig- 
inality and you’ve the most original style of 
spelling we ever bumped into. 


B. L., LeaveNwortH, Kan.—Which girl in 
“The Common Law”? Rita was Edna Hunter 
and Stephanie was Lillian Cook. Clara Kimball 
Young is not divorced. Yes, do write again. 
Keep Leavenworth on the map. 


“Way Down Soutu,” Norrork, Va.—Geral- 
dine Farrar will probably send you a_ photo. 
Address her at Lasky’s. Miss Young’s newest 
play is “The Foolish Virgin.” Don’t worry about 
your imagination. Only clods have none. 


READER, CLEVELAND, O.—Antonio Moreno is 
28 years old and is not afflicted with a wife. If 
he is engaged, he is keeping it a secret. Some 
of his best known photoplays: “Island of Re- 
generation,” “The Shop Girl,” “Price of Folly” 
and “The Tarantula.” 





M. W., Roacupate, Inp.—Crane Wilbur is not 
married. He is a widower, as his wife died in 
November after a long iliness. He had been 
married less than a year. 


J. L., San Quentin, Cat.—Tom Forman was 
the person in “The Unknown” to whom you 
refer. Lou-Tellegen did not direct the picture. 
Do they show films where you are? Pretty nice 
of ’em. 


G. B., Urrer Montcrair, N. J.—Wouldn’t be 
surprised if you were right about Bobby Harron 
and Dorothy Gish. We just had a grapevine 
dispatch from Hollywood which stated that they 
would be married before long. Biil Hart is 
something over 40 and unmarried. Don’t know 
what the “S” in his name stands for, but venture 
a guess that it’s not Sylvester. He’s all Ameri- 
can of English descent. Why don’t you write 
Dorothy Dalton and tell her she’s your favorite? 
Have no information about the other Dorothy. 


E. C. Moose Jaw, Canapa.—That stamp you 
sent isn’t much good to us. Anyhow we couldn’t 
tell you how to be an actress. See page 136. 


C. G. Rostyn Hzeicuts, L. 1I.—Photoplay 
makes no charge for printing pictures of actors. 
Our advertising is all contained in the adver- 
tising sections of the magazine and not on the 
editorial pages. 


SINCERELY, Granpd  Rapips, Micu.—Henry 
Walthall has been appearing regularly in Essanay 
pictures, his most recent one being “The Truant 
Soul.” 


Rutu, Victorra, B. C.—Both “Eileen” and 
“Patience” were filmed in the vicinity of New 
York City. Louise Huff in private life is Mrs. 
Edgar Jones. Hope you like the way “Glory 
Road” ended. 





B. W. L., Crescent Vattey, B. C.—Your letter 
could not be forwarded owing to the Canadian 
stamps. Write your friend direct in care of 
Metro, New York. 
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The Burlington 
Smashes 










aoe All Watch 
TODAY Competition 
WatchBook 


Look! 


21 Ruby and Sap- 
phire Jewels— 
Adjusted to the 
second — 
Adjusted to tem- 
perature — 
Adjusted to iso- 
chrouism— 
Adjusted to posi- 
tions— 
25-year old stra- 
ta case— 
Gennine Montgqom- 
ery Railrood Dial— 
New Ideasin Thin Cases 


30 


a 


Only G...:.. 


And all of this for $2.50—only $2.50 per 


month —a great reduction in watch price-~ direct to 
you — positively the exact prices the wholesale dealer 
would have to pay. Think of the high-grade, guar- 
anteed watch we offer here at such a remarkable 
price. And, if you wish, you may pay this price 
at the rate of only $2.50 a month. Indeed, the days 
of exorbitant watch prices have passed. 


See it First! 


You don’t pay a cent_to anybody until you see the 
watch. You don’t buy a Burlington watch without seeing 
it. Look at the splendid beauty of the watch itself. rhin 
model, handsomely shaped—aristocratic in everyline. Then 
look at the works! There you will see the masterpiece of 
watchmakers’ skill. A timepiece adjusted to positions, 
temperature and isochronism. uuanensene 


Free Watch Ps FreeWatch 


se ieee é Book Coupon 

Get the Burling- Z 

Boo ton Watch Book ,#” Burlington Watch Co. 

by sending this 9” | 19th Stand Marshall Blvd. 

coupon now. You willknowa @ Dept. 1532 Chicago, Ill. 

lot more about watch buying Please send me (without 

when you readit. You will # obligations and prepaid) 
= fo ** atec ar”’ oe ur free book on watches 

be able to steer wa of ra with full explanation of your 

the over-priced watches @ cash or $2.50 a month offer on 

which are no better. ? the Burlington Watch, 

Send the coupon today ? 

for the book and our @ 

offer. Pa 


Burlington “ “~~ - 
Watch Co. “ 


19th St. & Marshall ~ Address 
Blvd., Dept, 1532 2 







Every fighting vessel in the 
U. S. Navy has the Burlington 
Watch aboard. This includes 
every torpedo boat -- every 
submarine, as well as the big 
Dreadnoughts. Some have 
over 300 Burlingtons aboard. 
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When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Play Real Billiards 
On Your Dining Table 


Great Home Sport for 10c a Day 





**Quick Demountable” 
Billiard Top for Dining 
or Library Table 


This Brunswick “Quick Demountable”’ Billiard Top can be set on your 
dining or library table in a jiffy. Screw blocks at each corner enable you 
to adjust the playing surface to a perfect level. 

Fast Monarch rubber cushions, high class billiard cloth and accurate 
angles produce the scientific playing qualities that have made the name 
Brunswick stand for super-excellence around the world. 


Playing Outfit FREE 


Balls, Cues, Markers, Spirit Level, Chalk, Tips, Cue-Clamps, expert book of 33 
games, etc., all included without extra cost! Write today for our handsome color- 
illustrated billiard book that gives full details, low prices and easy terms. 


Brunswick Home Billiard Tables 


$5 Brings One On 30 Days’ Trial 


These are not toys—but rveaé Carom and Pocket valuable. Tells how you can play while you pay. 
Billiard Tables. They aid digestion, relax the Don’t wait—send for this bock at once. It’s free. 
mind and keep boys off the street. ; ie 

Thousands supplying endless entertainment in The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 


homes all over America. Indorsed by ministers, ® ; 
praised by parents and urged by doctors. Dept.43X, 623-633 S. Wabash Av., Chicago 


et A A A A a a A Vy eee ole 
Send for Catalog FREE THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. [654 
See all styles of Brunswick Home Billiard Ta- Dept. 43X, 623-633 S. Wabash Av., Chicago 


bles, the famous “Baby Grand,’’ **Convertible”’ Send free, postpaid, vour color-cataloe— 
Dining and Library Billiard Tables and “Quick *P P "4 & 


Demountables”’ with folding or removable legs. i o Billiards—The Home Magnet ” 
Sizes to fit all homes pictured and fully described. 2 tell die « att on a nt tein teted cline 
Our catalog—"‘Billiards—The Home Magnet’’ { ee ee : 


—has been sent to thousands. Interesting and 
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ID it ever occur to you that | 
D MARY .GARDEN is the rein- F 

carnation of CLEOPATRA, § 4 
Queen of EGYPT? Like MARY am 
GARDEN, she was famous for in- [ia 


telligence and beauty. 


MARY GARDEN PERFUME — 

the subtle fragrance specially created 

for the divine Prima Donna by 

_ RIGAUD, identifies EVERY 
WOMAN witha personality which } 

ib renders her captivating and alluring— 

"i. by accentuation of personal charm. 


‘Mary Garden Perfume 





Toilet Water, Talcum, Sachet and Face 
Powders, Rouge (Vanity Case), Massage, 
Cold and Greaseless Creams, Soap and 
Breath Tablets. 


Maser PUR 
Paris and New York Ff 








